







































THE SPLENDOUR THAT WAS TND 


By K. T. SHAH 



Some Opinions on the Author's 


Works 


CvltmliA i&cw bcick by Frcif^ Sltoh li kil tuutis 

ki«clf twlDgfa Aiificieut tor thm qiuHly ^naiitUy nt Lniorntmllcia." 

TAe ^Mtaite Rtntm ""Ptof. SKmIi ■ voJlillllEiCiTit acd! ktl iiCrks 

linvfl enjoyed a gfent rt]$btatldti even DiiLilile Wbi. ** 

TAfl Tiflhffp ^ . .Tbou^b^AiJ uid 

Tht IKnduitan Ffof. K. T. Shah li one tsf Lur tdIdid incHzi nrKenp bavSiQiiE 

■Iready placed to bit tretHl mi Ibad tl^bl loUd. mml AuUuirJiijUto n-orkBi.'- 

Tikt MaJinatiaT '"Tbc wcrlo of PjoJ. Shah. Iho diiljn|cnibfaed Reoconiiit 
liMTC iKCoiELe almiAt CIbuJiOAI, Me haJi nircAdy baiule bla Maine Mi MU aliLburElMtlTM! Mud. 

Hfilduotii writcf on tadkun problettii^^* 

I Ac i-Vp/oM Uof^y ytwj.' ** Very luUmtini^ tmd eopapTeb™lTM/' 

Tht Moderm JlrritteT "^Prnf. £hMb Jb m wcU-^ktlvirU MtiLUm tab Judibb Eevnimilci. Hii 
jityle bi clcligbtTiilly trenclmiit 

n§ Stat^Mmuu^ Sbab'i boqk« rnmtltntM iatereiti&f iMd tbou|fht^pro¥ulcinp 

L-Obtrltrtittiaoi Ld the tnest iDapqrtMbt Uaplib ikf Ituliii.'"' 

TA* SfTtAMt 0 / India: " is iha Hat of Econoiulvt* lo Uie ubme of Fruf^ Stiab 
AtModb Mery bl^, Mbd Zila now worhi tmfe only to enbanro Mb ^taMlibeil ropbUtlcifi^ 
A blifb urdur^tif icbolonhip N»tl a beconini^ rntraliil cbiiTObtMriiKi mH bU wuriM^ 0am 
ffudi lu hli IrtMtment of bli Miifajet.-U oil kbol bi Mteeptable Mbd praJcHHirwlhyJ* 

3"&m tSfntiti Timtt: BbAh^ who boa irrltltu eatomlvtly on Isdiin qnallom^ 

Iwa writer of morh clnrlty In the meLbwli employed In eapliinfbi the Intrlrmdn uf the 
yrobleciM wtUcH be tAckldp*' 

T4a IJindm: *' Prof. Sbnb rfrrnlM n bddtty of ilyk mtid IneUily of eiprtiiion mhlsh 
mftke b» o^ipoalttoiii enilly ondtntood liy tbe Uyiium.*' 

TA* Tiiwh d/ ladiar '^Prof. Sluh bu m luppy kbaek of pnblJjiilnif nuttrEHli of 
tbplimJ Inlmirt..^.^^^ The runJytlcMl ilde of bit works 1i dlrtlneilj 

TA# tLagdMhmma; ** Prof* Bbab”! welpbty epnlrlbtttlDbi on IndiMb prtibleiiai Lara 
Mlrcwdy earned fur bin* a repntaiion fur pMiEutMLtnrc rtMenreb, eMrbful and necyrate 
Ma:iMiyiii of tbo data and n tocatruGUTE Indjcntloxi for further pro^efei- A wtifk fraDi 
tbe pen of ^ Mccompliiiied h writer nmuEei ht^b ExpeetMtiniii.'^ 

TAa Chroaiotw: **Aii eicclkut edebtllic treat tbent of dllEctdt inbJeeUv Ihc 

lucid it j of cxprbwlon tod wenltb of iDfiM'inMliob gireD In Ptuf. SbMli^M wurks irlll 
doubtltic entltk tbetn to an MbidiDf^plsce In Indian EcgmouIc and PoliticiiLLlteratun.'* 
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a»# FprvQrd: “ P^. Shih** Ihinna ■« flf •Udliii lultirat, mud fcii krmlawot h» 
•InTi been AtstnisIcnaU atMl acligbrlf 

Tkt Rmuftam Timn: “ His «w)di oi emuldaniUe valuA iti lovefal irtpects." 

Tkt EntlUkmam: "To aU acqwiiotod -wUh tho "Sirfp T«i*< ^ Mbtm Finmvs" 
ai>d fah works, Froi; 5k«h U know* m m daw thinker, nn nhlo »rit*r aid * 

puKtiAtiitliilF feMrebefo"' 

n§ S€m‘1di^f: “Tb« ItifH^tr ^ ^TptMPnM tbe melbod mw^ tb* In- 

»anfl*r Lfl wlili^b bff llie nriipaa of Uto prablfmii beforo him 

Dduble tba reader \q Iw^n a cImt and »iHtirriiiaiiiilii5 cpf iba eiralii^iea of the vjrateia 

fro m one to ano^eto” 

IVopJl? *' In MnproheiaiiTrJWii of lULraoj Prof* Shah Icarm aOthii^ to bo doired* 
Hii vork& aro m vin-ltmbte mkwm of IniorjnatiaiJ* 

yjl# CltU (Hid MilUari^ 09uit§: ‘'Prof. Shah bu rirntpAKod iHfifiat vwfci biaoil 
on genoiiM rBsaarch. He firoMett hi* arfftunonta wHli modantiEm aod piod iaM* Hii 

tirlkioff crltidim hrnsly fijiindetl on knorvladfo alwavs U aalnod/* 

Th* MndruM Mait: Prof, 9hahV worb are worthy of the attantuia of the public man 
eo lieai thap of the EcooondtfH Studenti,*' 

Th# /adiaa lb Prof* Stuh^t worln h ibiat orroj of lueful infofcnotUiO it 

offerod tota irhirb irapClea ^tlant atui oicteaniTa foYeiLis^tioii 

Thr Titm 0/ /arfia; "P^nf, Shafa*# hooki coQUiit maoT woO-eapnid«od (mduiionr 
•nd luoch praUcworthj laork/* 
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FOREWORD 

BY 

The MarQuesA of Zetbrndp 0* C- Ut C. 1^ IL 
(ferfueflr Earl Eoniilil^hiiyl 

It puy well Lk tiiAt In andertakEnir to |[ivr, within the c<iiii|;ia£a of m ^Lnifle mlDioe* m 

picture of India throTurh the age*—for that In cflcet U what he here aeti out to do—Pmf«aaf Shah 
li eniLiarklnf; upoP a lafih of no ordinary diffieuJty. The cannaa i* to vast» the span of time m gteatp 
the material under Ttew w varied, that a mind of unuauat gnsp la required to wield the brush| 
which shall prove cai^ble of painting a picture in true peraiaeetive without at the same time unduly 
sacrificing detail. It lecms to me that Pmfe*sor Shah Jms faced this difficulty enurageonaly and with 
success. He ha* realised the fact that a surTcy within these limits must be dcaertptive ntther than 
disputatious; popular rather than learned—learned, that is to say^ In the more truHiiiral meaning of 
that word, for of the learning and seholanihip of the author there Is ample evidence on almoat 
every page- And since it is with the |>efmanent mther tiian with the ephemeral In the life itory of 
the Continent that the author Is concerned, he hai limught his tale to a eloac with the decline and 
fkll of the Mughal Empirt. two centuries and more ago. Hence It it that the political contitjvct^lw 
which hum to persistently and to Jarringly round modrni India are very properly ignoied, 

In hia opening chai^ten Ihnfessor Shah sets the scene, so to apeakj amid which the story of 
India hni lieen enacted. With a few rapid strokes of the brush be paints in the physical cbaractef- 
atics of rhe land; and froto the handiwork of Nature he passes on to the eraftamanship of man* Wc 
see great eitica rSainff before our eyes^Ayodhyu. the Capital of the Rsghiia; Pata!iputra» the seat of 
Government of the fanioua Mauryan line; aiuJ^peedlng diiwn ibe eenturics—.Vljayanagar, a Hindu 
capital whose beauty was such as to surprise Ahdur ituzaak the I’crsian Into declaringj that neither 
the pupil of the eye had ever *een a place like it, nor the ear of Intelligence been informed that 
there existed anything to equal it in the world. And In a lalrr chapter devolcd to arebltecture, he 
examines in greater detail the claims of the Indian peoples to distinction lo this particular field of 
human achievemcnl* Here the rehitionihip between Hindu and Indo-Muhanunsdao architecture la 
traced, and the ebamctcrUtic features of each discussed- Outstanding eiamplca of different typea of 
building—temples and palace*, tombs and mtiaques—are depicted for purposes of illuatratlun. And 
l>ctter stilli the reader Is provided with data, which enable him to grasp not merely the outward 
appearance of a buHdifig, but the origin and signiBcanee of its component ports. Whence, for 
example, comi'^s vrbat Profcs&of Shah speaks of ai ■" the most peculiar fealnre of temple architecture 
throughout India/* namely, the Shlkharu or earrilinear spire? To thi*, as to many similar 
QucstluaSp he provides the answer! “The spire or Sbikharm was, in Its earliest fottn ... a kiud of 
chimney orer the temporary tabernaete of the Vedie culti to permit the inwke from the sacred lire 
to Bseape/^ it is scareely necessary to poioi oul that the religions buildlnp of Indiaf striking aa 
they undoubtedly are even to the unlnstructed ggact acquire In the eyes of the Hiltori furaistiHi 
wllh information on points such as tliesCj a new interest and a more ImpfeasliTe beauty^ 

And what of the peoples to whose aptitude* and gmius has been due the Splendour that wa 
Hind? From its earliest days India has been a land of Saints and Heroes, and from the mincloua 
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vriUct aI hit dispc^lr the nuthor leleeU isilh m ntre dlitrHmiE»Haii hfiuriri fium Ihe prtpmiiDu 
nf Godt and dnni-Gods whicb pass ImposliiffLy acinss the eple ULeimture uf the Cputment^ Vet it 
must nut be fiuppt^sed ihmi iDiidetn reseaftli bat not fum^^jbed ccatcriBL for aemuntB scaiecly leia. 
plf^tump^uepi |ierhiips:» and certaialy more aecuute than thnae o^titnined id fdk tales and Ebr cpict; 
sihI from stury we lust to bis^tdryi from Divinities and Snpet'^en to Kin^x Inderdp judjjfed 

by all banniD standards, but tsf^Lin^ t±te aura of mj^ttery nhieh ernwiii Ibe half-mythienl beretrs of 
traditiau. PrDfes?i>r Shah by a ttKas on tbe ctiriciusly re^Iar rhytlun with wbieb the jireatuese of 
India la an Empire has ebbed and flowed- From Ebe decline of the Maaryns wc have Eo wait a 
hand red and flfty years fnr KanUhlu before India rises once more on a nnve nf loiperiai grentnesa; 
and from tile death of Kanlshka a further two ecTstdriei before the cotnin^ of the Guptai nahered 
in a ffolden in the story of Indian atateemft, literatiLre and artp And m the tale onfoU!$ in 
alEcrnatin^ periods of flciweriog and dectyt a nt:*' toTi is ^iven to Indiin history with the 

advent, 1,000 yean after Cbrist, of the miblant vanguard nf Iflam- It it to the anthor'a credit that 
hr pays tribute to the contributions made in many dircetions by these inradm to the 

Splendrmr that was Hind. 

But the greatnffE of India ia not to br found iolely._nor even matnly_IP the Bcbievetnenis 

of brr warriors and hEnffii. The ^niui of the Indian peoples has found its happirst^ and j>Frhapa 
its higheitf expression in literature, philosophy and art; and in Profrttur Fhab'i pagea the reader 
will Bed spread before; him the gmdnal evnLDtina of Indian coltuFc from its earliest aieertainrd 
beginnings in the archaic SantkrU of the Vedte hyninip In a chapiter devoted to poetry and the 
drama the relationibip il traced E^etween the eplrs in ihetr earliest formi song in the veriuicnlar 
by village Imrdj, and Ehe polished Sanskrit poetry of KaUdasa; while the plate cf the drama in 
Indian Uterature provides the author with a subject fnr (^□ggestive and In&trpirtivc discussion. To 
names familiar to all who claim any acquaintance with the better known masterpieces of Indian 
litemiure, are added many otbem ks# gentmlly knowni but with eunal claims to ikoit to one nr 
other of the different brancbei of the Indian literary tree. 

From I'oetry and Draina Profe^i- Shah passei on to PhlloRophy and ReliiiQni and here tbc 
di£enJty of compression must have been great Indeed>. So many and so fine-spun are the webs 
werven by the spcroLatire minds of India round the great central doctrine of the Hindu peoples— 
that of Karma and Behirth^that a less ikfilful writer might well have lost the tbroud of bis own 
narrative tn a maae of intHcatC and hewildeking detail. That hr has not done so is freutly Id hit 
credit. The place of Buddhisin and Jainiim In Indian metaphysics It deftly ihowni and a brief 
sketch it then given of the lEu&in EeneEs of the six orthodox syitenisi proper hut not undue Stress 
being laid on the idealistic monism of the Vedanta as expounded by ihc most fiLmoua of the 
ComiBCnlatoia Shankaracharya, and the duallstlc rciUaro of the l?aiikhya tyttem aascMriated with the 
name of KaplU. But congenial though speculation in the sphere of metaphysics always was to the 
meditative Indian mlndi other mental sdencei were mt negleclcd; and FrofciSDr ^hah neat 
indulges in a rapid but highly inrormatiTe ran-ey of mdc of thescp notably those of language and 
of pohltcal ecunomy* In this section of hia work atteotion im rightly drawn to that mine of 
informaliem on social anti pnlitlral arganifatlon of the timeSt the Aitha-Shaitm of Kautilya. 

perhaps the aspect i>f Indian clvllisatioii on which the average Westerner Is least infetnicled la 
the ntent and richness of Ita culture^ The man whu reads Professor Shah’s pages will thenuLfter 
have no escuse fer pleading ignoraoce on this score. And herein Ilea the ipecfal value of his t»ok« 
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No one who known nnythlii^: Indi* at a1] In Ui»w«» of her neliirvnnents in such arti as 

arcbJtHtttjrr atkI scatptnre, Pnwf of her proGotenej* in th«e nispcctt merts the fye wf ibe rLiltitr at 
ewrj' turn. Profesaor Sbuh, a* must Iw elent from what 1 hnvr already wTtttcD, ifluurrs iirtlher the 
Ernlnrss of her maslrr-hullilen oor the ffcnlui of her artists; but he places brr nrhjrvnnmtn almiff 
these tines in proper perapeetUe by dlsplayinff the nui„y other artn and seienecs in wbteh fron* 
time to time her peoples have eiwlled. Tradition, he tells os, *j.raks of 74 arts &r aeotlrmrn 
claiming to have enjoyed « liirrni education. And these urts mnjpfd from pmlSeteitey m the Inir of 
lore to n mastery of iMtlieifinties, and from skill tii mttslr and daneinR to a espaetty of hone 
judnitix and eliariot dririnj;. In the cbm of wiRnrn, a supreme dancer, he deelares, could trace t(ie 
pottem dfa peacoctc bliudfolil oti the dnuring lloiw, simply hy the rhythmic pbeing of her toe 
inarks; and if packets of coloar were placed on the floor with npproprinte tints at the requited 
diftanecs she eoulJ v'lve nit the variegated hues of this brilliant bird. There [a u dellghtfal 
dissertation no [ndJau music whirh may be nimmendcd to those whose knowledge of the subject is 
based on tbe casual heuring of a bim-toin; nnd there is an equally liitercstitig treatise on Ijuliun 
tminlinff. And when t'rofessor Stiah eomts to etmsider the standurd attained to by Indiana i.< 
by-£oiie dayn in the sphere of industry and vnmnieree, he ia able (if call in as witnesses to thrli 
skdl in metal worhiug, thuse ncmarkahle iron pillata of Delhi and of Dhar, which prove caticksirely 
that ecutories ago iron wa» wrought and welded in India on a scale whieU has bee«rui; posalUlc 
□Illy in very recent times in the largest foundries of I he West. 

lu hii cliaptcr ou the Social System of the Mindui, l*n>refsnr Shah bas naturally a jrood deal 
to say oti the sui^eci of Cisle. Unlike the nukrt eatreme social refrnuejw, he holds the view that this 
ancient institution If shorn of undue rigidity, " with tti catholic welcome to a ll o ld m well as 
cireda to be alKiirlicd Into n common thnugh comptei unity,’* is an essential 
civndltinii of the veld mg of the polygeiiuus and polyglot peujilea of the continent Into 
an Indian natiou. Here be is di.obtlris treading on delicate and controvcftial jiroumt. But lie 
itatea hit view temiterately. amt in aiip,Mirt of it he appeals to the teaching of biatoiy: ■* ttehcls. 
of course, ihert always will be, ua well as protestunU. SaioU and seets have in the laist, froo! 
Mahavin. nmi Miiddba t» Sunak, Kahlr mid Kesbub ChuiuJcr Sen, roi^c thau once attemided to 
eradicate the very iwinciple of caste; hut like somi' pliant iMnitaui enwe in one of her primeraI 
forest*, the easfe^.yatem of India has l«nt liefnrc the btast and lias reusMrted itself lire moment 
the fury of ref.wm has ipciit itself." Similarly, lire Western readcf will listen with Inlerrst and 
resiieet to alt that I'rafessor Shah has to say on I be tVcqacntly iniauiiderstooii question of llie 
position «r W.inwn in Intljsn society , and upon the Indian Idcnl nf Morrlage. 

In the sionrc -pproprialc t« a I'orewurd it has been postihte to touch upon a few mdy of the 
many lubJetLs dealt with by Fr.rfrf.ww Sbuli. Hut enough Iws, perhutK, l«s’ii said to make it clear 
that the Indian readir will find nmrJi in tbc etisuinK loijtes to add to tire feeUngs of IcgitiiDatr 
pride with whiclt In- cuntemplat.^ the giHuJly ficrtlage that i« his; while for the Western reader 
the UaA will imirlde a hey to much that onhnariJy remains bidden from him. a«d will fumisl, 
him with the means of viewing, witJi added interest and a nmre sympatJretlc uiulejutanding, tbi 
varied uchiciemrals of many eentorira of bumtn cidcaroun, whieb have ptme to the rosktog of tJm 
Spiciliinnr ihAi «ruiE HinJ. 


Zetland. 
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P R E P A C E 

Tllb work hA9 developed out of s series of l^oture!^ on the o/ Cirilijaiiaa^ plitiinfci 

for rKc ^cond Jeimi of nnr) delivered L^ tiic first term of mt St^ Xavirr"? Colleaf* 

Dfonluy. The scope of I lie work Ua^ lieen [[^O'ljdciitbly increased since the firsl pko w^s iiiaili*; 
Eiut rvett mi. It is uf^eeBsard^r ft bore siute)' otily of the serenl direeiloris iil ihe apiril of tht 

Tndmn CivllisctiOji tiinnifesta Uself, The model ultlnuitely kepi before my mind wah Mr. 

C. Stoddftrt on the tf/or^ ffru Grvfer^ and the Ofond^nr Thai Ramf* But to any our 
fiutiiljar with the relative i^ivet either of GrcerEi or of Itomc in the Ilepubliean limes on the one 
haiidr and of India on the others to ntiy ntie bearing Iti inim! the more extensile aeopr in tioie 
adopted in this vrork^ it will not nt all be sorpriBinfr that the sketch here attempted to be rt^Jile of 
the Spladcat Thai fVm VjiJ gi^'es only (EHlup«es of the artt and grareSr the beauty and cultare, of 
the aevemt mces and provineeB that make up the India of bistary^ Each of the KTent natural 
divlBloDS ttf India has eiuiugh in the t^tnry of ltd eirilisation to provide material for o work similar 
to thii£ each nf the epocha Into which our hiatory oaturaUy divide^ Ujiclf could fmnisb ^nbstaner 
enoiiirb for such a purpose; caeb of the topics here considered lial already Insplird more tbon one 
remarkable moni>^niph« and fuiiber reaearehes may afford ^till inufe niaterial for «lmibr 
enrichment. 

Nnturftllyi, thtn^ the present work is iu the form of ii mere ouiUne^ a kind of jtencml hilroduc^ 
tlon to the maulfoy biruuties and gioriea of Ancient, Medievali and Mubamnnidan India. In the 
models on Greece and Rome already named^ the ircatnient ia more definitely clitonokjtieal than 
it seemed snltable to the present writer to adopt far purposes of this workp A purely libtotlcal 
treatment for Bueli a vast and eomplca entity as India through the ages Is all but impo^lblci if 
one desires to have anything like a complete aniline of the plrtniT noder each bead. Besides, a 
cbronological account may give the position wlthaut sbowing clearly the litiportance of a given 
tople^ eapeeUlly oti aueh u canvajH The plan bus* tbercfurcf been followed in this work, as in thr 
Lectures on which it (b bnacd„ of viewing the progress of the several subjects herein seLeeted Bh 
evidencing Spi^daur Thai Witt each in tta own EScttfpg, through nnccTssive ccntnrlOi until 
we eomt to the decline of the last great Empire on the Indian soil. The sarvey stopar In mmt 
chapten^ with the cod of the Great Moghala, (I"07 A.C.Jj euutemporary history boing avoided, 
not Duly as likely to crowd the pLetnre unduly, but also os not unlikely to introduce n discordant 
note in the general hartiiony of the theme- 

The work being* thus, only an attempt to jiupnlartBe the knowledge alHinl many an unseen 
beauty and ttplendour of India^ it would be out of place in this Series of tfPiversliy Kxtciiainn 
Lectures^ to Look for any original reflearcb^ or apecial vontriUution to the tnm total of our knowledgr 
rtlsout India. Marka of scbolarshlp have^ thrrrfore» been studiously avaidedi—even such as the 
careful tnnsliteration In Rimmo ebameters nf Sanskrit or iither Imliaii words. Kamei of plaeea atul 
persons already standardlficd In their EnglUh garb |like fie/Ai for and words of Indimi 

origin already oAiimiltted in the Anglo-Indian glmsaryi hove been used In the familiar funn^ 
without the scbokrly imlei uf a doih or a ftress or ft fioint on ftny pankulnr letter^ ficstde^r the 
^chc^larly do not lecm thcraielvea lo he agreed upon the cauani of transliterationi and 
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to, if n mcticulout reade/ diiooTerfi ttie ume word; i(n:]| differenll)' in the smne *Eetl*n,—e. jr* 
Sauehl spelt hIsm bj- certain of the more nuxlem writers, lie will laj- the blame, it Is to be 

hoped, at the door of the rlaht part}-. The it,-!* and scope of tbii work, just » much as my 
purpeae, also forbade any needlesa display of biTrrowed scholarship of special research; Ihouffh the 
Injrmined vanity of n writer cannot but he tickled. If some painstaking reader Batters him by the 
discovery of any original conlributioo to the lart about lodla in the following paees. F,ven the 

Bibliography 1, select, mtber than sufficienl, or eihaasllvr, ll is for Ihr reader to judge how fkr 
the At^ermpt bjiJ 


A Preface is not the place for inserting a special pleader for the suceeea of the work. But 
it may well be taken mlvaotage of to mention my debt of gtutitude to those who have helf«d me 
Jo the work. Special mention and acknowledgment have been made In each itutunev, Uiroughoat 
the body of the work, of each statidard author and bis work, wherever the same has been relied 
Bpon, or borrowed from, for stateraenti made in the test. In consonance with the ideal held 
in view thn-ughout the work of making it popular rather than learned, <iuotations from sath writers 
have been kept within a reasonable margin! while reference* to them have been minimised to 
the utmost [Kwsible, That Joes not mean, bowerer, that [ am unaware of my debt to other worker* 
in this vast field, or tinwllling to make ample aekmiwicdgtueni of the same. A short, but, it i* 

hoped, a select BibliDgniphy upjjendcd will indicate the nature and extent of my obligation in 
this behalf. 


Of more direct personal aBsistance, four or five case* at least must be speeificallj mentioned. 
The llev. Fr. Hens, S. J., Htnfisior of History, St. Xavier's College, Bombay, is loo devoted a 
worker in the field of Indian historical research to demand a special expression of gntltade for 
himself. I, however, nmnol, for that reason, pass in silence over the Invaluable aBsistanee received 
From this passionate stodent of Indian history, nut only in orgnniEliig the LectuKs on which 
the work is based, but also in diHcusalng nwiiy points dealt with in these pages, in supplying 
fare or little known sonree* of inforvnalion and in providing lllustrntiom for the Lectures which 
aceonpted in no small degree for their *a«eii. The R*v, Fr Ziminen,«nn. S.J.. PrefcMor of 
SoMkril in thesune College, ia another friend, whose willing ooaseiit to read over puts of this 
work.-partlcubrly those coawrnlng the Uteralure and Fhifosophy of this countn .-baa been of 
iiumenae help to me, u also the similar contribution of Prof. Badhukrishnaa of CalcutU 
Cairtaln Gladstone Solomon, Principal of the Bombay School of Art. wa, kind enough, at the 
instanre of amither friend, to look over and make useful suggestions reganllng the Section on 
Painting In India. He has also glanced through the Sections dealing with the ScttlptnrB and 
Afeliiteeture In India. Dr. Ghurye, my colleainie In the Univerelty School of licnnoiniw .nd 
Sociology, Jiaa helped very eonsidemWy to make the Chapter dealing with India-, Social System 
ft! €lact AS wns possible iitidcr thfr cir€Dnu)tniicet+ 

Sir T.W. Arnold was obliging enough to read through the entire MS., and make many drlulled 
« well a, general suggestions, for the foil benefit of which J cannot hut be Immcnselr 
gl* n to t at old friend tnd kindly scholar. In foci, hts warm appreciatiod of the work in MS., 
went a long way in restoring confidence, which at first was somewhat ahsken beeaure of the 
wmpantivc n„faml1l«rity with the fickl to Iw lunreycd; ami hetiee the oMigatioii to Sir Thomas it 
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The i.pprccmtioii «f the of JleiUDd, tapltcjl Itt the Tottword, deioiindi stiolhrr 

ex|weMlon of gralltsdc^ which I hdi dctcmd from « more atuple ncoinittoti by * feur tc*t tliv 

tender shmitd snspcet os.-the writer of the Foreword mttd of the work proper,-of Imvinif foimed • 
Mcttnal AduUratipii SocHf^tr. 

Other friendr, too oumeroof to be t»rtieuiiri*ed, hire lUo emitribuled to the enrichment of 
thi» work hy ducusston or Buggertioa, to nil of whom I am antefol. 

I im indebted to my son Sbnmtebindn for helping tocoiRpIle the Index ind the Bibliogmphy. 

Mcwrr. D. B. Tinporevitn Sons St Co*, the PablLshcn of tbli wurk «e feeDy the orlgiiMtors 
of the idea embodied in this work. They hovo spared no pains in seeuring ipproprUte illustiatluns 
whercrer saggestod by me and in ensoring • fitting |pet-up fttt the work. If the worh rarets with 
the success hoped for, It will In no slight degree be dne to them, 

There is one friend md helper, bowerer, whose conttibotion is so considemblr to this work, 
thfet a separate, specific, mention is Impossible to i¥o|d. UJsi G. J. Bihidufji, M. A.,I<,T.,C,L., 
Principal, Alexandra High School for Olrli, has, from the rerj- ineeption of this project, hcriied 
mitcfialJy in ereiy part of It, and through erciy phase of It. She has cnrefnlly read thimigh crery 
line of the work, and made in alniust erery insUnce the most Inralaable suggestions for improve 
mcDt, which t mull gmtofuUy acknowledge. The Chapters and Seeliona relating to the Fine ArU 
In India are riptttally her creatioitf. Herself a painter of note, her erilictsin and suggestion in 
conneellnii with that portion of the work were reinforced by ihc optoion of Cktit. W. F.. Gladstone 
Solomon, obtained et her Instance. A mesterof the techniqae and thwiy of Muste, her adstee and 
cumoienl in that Section have also praved tnost materially useful. Even if I were to regard it as 
a Gcrntrlbution, the debt of gratitude would be unspeakable. As a matter of foct, however, the 
work Is practically « much hers as mine and: only au inveterate seose of native lODdesty has 
prohibited the addition of her name as a joint author. Under the drcDunaUners, it would be 
meaningless to cKfoess my debt of gratitude lu nure words to such a selKea enllahontar. 


SrbooL of Kcimpmiu itad Sodplagy^ 
Dmbar, lit Octvbvra 


K. T. SHAH^ 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 


Willi the ii}cra«iD£ mtvreAt jo Indii, »o wlddj felt mi the pre^E«nl ttinr, Ibere h m diitind 
need fdr jllnslTKted wnrkjt Id |wride a vivid peesentmenl #f IndiA*! floHmiA BcblcvcxHentA in Artt 
Ardiiteetnre^ Hlftlnrjt Srienw, Litemltire^ FliHiwiulifi ReUfiDn, etc, !SeterAL tcry finely {lluAtnled 
irnrkip on one or more of these AobjtctSj Aft now ATAlkbler hui their hi jib price* pkee them out of 
the reAcb of the majority of the readeri. The pub]l*hers ha\e( therefore^ felt that there h foom for 
■uch a work ai the present one, of moderate pplee, mnd *o acreflilble to the majoHtj of readm. 
They have been tbrtunatr in seeuring the pen of Prof* K- T. Shah whoiie qumlificAtjone for thU 
rmaprehociALre preaebtatent of India** manifold aehlevemenl* may but be expresied tn the woidi of 
Sir T. W* Arnold, who was kind enough to go throngh the wbote of the typescript. Soyi he:— 

can bohcaitallDgly rceummend you to UDdorLikfl tbs putdlcation of this fiuaiy eoncfHTctl 
admirably earried out volinne. The comprehonal^DDefts of the vobjoct'matter leans out no ispeet 
Ilf the tulijcct-iaitter desenring of mention iud Lti pa|re* eontnin Kuncthinir to appeal ta erery 
chlfiS of tndcf. It winild be ImpeiHElDent on toy part to ptalHD tha tearDiEig aiMl SCluilBjaiyp of 
Professor Shak Rud {so for ai my knoalcd|tc of tho histc^y and btefalore of India esteudil hli teat 
■ pptiirs to too to be hjatorieaUy &wwwitt. The enlhusiasia of tba oathor for hi* mhjifct fareali 
itself Jn the eleratlfni of stylo and the ehoko of hit dfcilufii Ihc lulercit of the reader Li smttoiaed 
throoghcnit. and the arraiiipsmont of the tost la clear ind logicnt." 

As regards the ilLnstratiooi reprodactil In this work^ the pablislicn hare been adrised by the 
author of the wiirk, but they alone are reiponaihle for the actual telcctlon for Ttprodoctiop. They 
are greatly Indebted to all those who bare suppLied them with phntographs and paintings. They 
hare aLao selected aerumt llluatratlDns from carious publications* Every care has beeii token to 
make appiropTiaic ucknowlcdgment to the owtteri of aU copyrighted piclares; but if any jicceisary 
acknowledgmeats have been oniltted, the publialicr* trust that the copyright-boldcf* will accept 
this, their acknciwledginent and atmlogies^ 
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dcpmseil fircr baEiiist either saoJyi dry, and smi-scorched, or ciiltiented mid water- 
Idgjied under it §totTn.y tiVEdsture-laden atmospiieire. To ibe South spreftds ■ (irent 
central plutraUi where ibe indigenotia forest ^tlll hides the scattered cUm of oborijfiiml 
tribes; dankfd ciei the west by the brnken rra^s and castellated outlinea of the tid^ 
o^rrhtpkinit the Indian Oeran^ and on the south by uDooth, naaudrd slopefi 

of ^en uplHod. ^Something at least of the tliripes and convubiims of nature which 
ncoompniiled the birth of this chniigefiil land is nreorded in the pbyiicil BspecI 
of the moimiains and vallejis which traverse it; aid mi appeal to the ciddrftrt of the 
rr»ek.q ia answered by the atory of !te crolntion-*' 

TiuJia IS all ancient land,—even as age goes in geology. The records of her fieople 
are lost in mist still hanging tbieJe on the origins of motlern civilisation. Without 
speculating ujioii earlier ci’idlisations, now vanished from the ken of mankind except 
tor fossil remains, offering more a challenge to the miegination than a conviction 
to the intellect ns to the morals and manners of the races that peopled the conti¬ 
nents now buried underneath the stormy btlluM's of the Indian Ocean; without 
straining unbearably the suggestion of the Vedic hymns, or stressing imiwssibly the 
evidence of geologic strata in and around the first Aryan home in India; the remark 
may still be ventured that the forefathers of the modern itidiati in the Indo- 
Cangette plain came to this country 4000 or oOOO years ago; and that when they left 
the defiles of the Hindu Kush debouching on the Kabul and the Indus Valley, 
they were faced by peoples us resiiectable as any that the adventurous vanguard of 
the Indo-European family found in ony part of Europe or Asia. The Dravids of the 
South, beyond the ull but impenetrable barrier of the Vindhya and the Satpura 
Ranges, were a mighty race, boasting their own independent culture and civilisation 
of an antiquity before which the Aiyans invading India from Iran and l uran were 
veritably modems; and though the North was North, and the South was South, 
and never the twain did meet for countless centuries; though even after centuries of 
impact and close interaction, each race retained its own individuality in speech, in 
skin, in features, the Indian i«opJe of to-day throughout the vast peninsula from 
Kashmir toCa]>e Comorin and from Karachi to Calcutta have erected, by ages of 
contact and mutual influence and intermixture, a common heritage, w'hich might 
well suggest to a mo<lcrii student a sacred thread of fundamental unity binding the 
lieople of the peninsula into on Indivisible whole* 
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This is true only of Indin proper. That which now makes up the i»oiitieal entity 
known as the ilritish Empire of India contains units-both ^feographic ami 
ethnologicai. — ivhicii are by no means one with the Inilla of cltLssic trndition nr modern 
iinihltions. The frontiers of India liaTc been well defined by Nature herself; and 
though her handiwork has more than once been sought to lx‘ improved uix>n by the 
iiuibition of man. the only unity of the Indian continent und the Indian people is 
to be found within the limits set by Nature hersidf. The foain-fiecked waves of the 
Indian Ocean, dashing upon her age-old shores, define a boundary along a coastline 
of i>000 miles on the west and the east, which no mgenuil 3 ’ of man iron set back. 
The steep escarpment of the Western Gliuts coming sharply down almost to the 
thin white line of the sandy-shore only serves to throw in bold relief this natural 
boundary, giving at the some time a w'tiruing to the ambitious visitor from over the 
Seas tliut the home of the chosen people, walled in by mountains and girt round 
by oceans, is sale, at least on that side, from his designs. t.In the east, the rise of the 
land from the consl westward is gentle and graduaU but unmistakable. But even 
there the defence of the people is amply prodded for, if not by im imiienelrable wall 
ol mountains, by the absence of any safe harbourage or steady anchorage on that 
long open coast. The broad, fair bosom of the Daughter of the Creator—llrahma- 
putra —marks, with her collateral, the Mcghna, tlie natural frontier of India 
on the East; and though the politicjd boundary on the Bast stretches far beyond 
llrnbmaputrn through dense forest and impenetrable jungle up to the confines of 
China, that region and its people have no greater ftflliiily with India proiier than 
Surma and llic Burmese. From the south-westward bend of the Braliitiiiputi a to 
the turn of the Indus on the north, are the giant Himalayas, guarding eternally 
the home of the Aryans. Like sleepless sentinels they stand, firmed in all their 
panoply of unpioneered forests, and unsealed summits, each with its dazzling helm 
of flashing snoiv, for a serried length of I.ilX) miles. Passage for the seasoned 
iiiountaineer and his hiwdy beast might lie found at infrequent intervals through 
this stupendous uall of nature. Hut the cost in time and energy would be .so 
immense, that no considerable wave of human invasion bus ever worked Its way 
to the fertile plains of the Gangetic Delta, 

'I’he natural Emundory of India in this region almost coincides with the lu tuaJ, 
tJn tlie north-west, however, the vicissitudes of history have moved the frontier 
back ami forth, like the tide-line on an open coast. TliC Indus is the Uiver of India 
pur It gives tlie liiiid its name and forms its natural bouudary. And yet, 

for countless centuries, the ebb and (low of the might of India has traversed its 
mighty streiun far into the basin of its western tributmies, and receded to the 
banks of the eastern and southernmost of its Punjab con fluents. The Lund of the 
Seven Rivers as knonm to the ancient Aryan of the Ve«lic Age, or of tlie Five 
Rivers us fandllarised in the classic style of the Persian, Punjal*. bus ever been held 
tu be Indian soil. Hut the land beyonil the Indus on the west had always Eieen 
equally debatable ground. The mountains in this region ore a limb of the sprawling 
giant Hiuiidjiyas stretching from the i‘oiifines of China to tiie borders of Iran and 
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holy Benares and the histone Pataliputra. Bombay llie Beautiful is a elty of yester¬ 
day. l/ntil the opening of the Sue* Canid, the European ships eoming round the 
extremity of Africa could more easily reach the Malabar than the Maratha or the 
Gujarat iwrts. Cochin and Calicut in the extreme south of India were hence for 
centuries belter known to the Arabs and the Purtugtiese, the French and the 
Dutch and the English, than the little group of fishing islands off the mainland m 
the eery centre of the Western Coast, whicih now proudly style theniseWes Urhf 
Frinta hi Irtdis. Bombay owes a goodly portion of her prosperity to the Canal 
Unking up once again the Red Sea and the Mediterranean; for it made her the 
first port of cal) for European liners after rounding the base of the Arab Peninsula, 
Karaehi is nearer; and ports on the Katliiaivar and Gujarat littoral cheaper. But 
the magnificent system of railwaj*s which radiates from Bombay to the north, the 
East and the South, not only links up the island city with the principal centres of 
the Indian Government, but also gives her oonmiand of the vast hinterland in all 
directions behind the Ghats, which, in the days before the Railways, ivere inacces¬ 
sible to tlie City of Bombay. She has a magnificent natural harbour, whose twink¬ 
ling light dancing on the waves spread a gorgeous picture—a fit symbol of the 
India of Romance-before the mail-boat from Eurofie or America steaming slowly 
into her berth in the early hours of a winter morning. I’he modern city—this 
Queen of the West — was yet in the womb of time, when the great fleets of Arab and 
Egyptian traders were draining the wealth of the Roman Empire to piy for the 
fabrics of the Indian loom, or the marvels of the Indian mines. The decaying town 
of Broach is to-day a pitiable relic of the ancient BaruagaTa (or Bhrigukaccha), in 
whose broad river a regular forest of masts was for centuries present to imtiress and 
bewilder the inland native. Even Surat, on the South, or Cambay on the North, 
have n history before which the lustre of Bombay imles like the evening star before 
a full-orbed moon. The ships and sailors of Surat and Broach and all the ports to the 
very land’s end of India ventured in every sea and were known in every ijort in 
the East and the West from Java to Zanzibar. They bad an ample, unfailing where¬ 
withal for their business. The itiorvellous evergreen plain of Gujarat had tempted,a 
thousand years ago, the insatiate Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, who wondered if it were 
not the Garden of Allah. He would have made it his home, could he have afforded to 
be so far away from the seat of his Empire, The produce of Gujarat alone may not 
hai'e sufficed to freight the countless ships that thronged her harbours; but behind 
Gujarat lay the rich liinterlimd of Malwa and Rajputaiia and the home provinces 
of the most ancient os well as modern Em|jires in India, These, with their varied 
products of the farm and the forge and the loom and innumerable needs, kept the 
double stream of imiwrts and exports floiving perennially through tlicse ports, and 
kept for ever piling up the riches which made this land the en^-y and the temptation 

of the world. 

Gujarat, including the large peninsula of Kathiawar, is mostly a low-lying plain. 
Mount Abu stands a solitary sentinel at the north end, loaded with temples and 
{HilKces. Their art was a marvel five Imndred years before the Taj Mahal was 
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cionceived. But tJiough Abu is 3000 feet high, it is cut off front tlie main nuigo of 
the Aravallis, of which it is un outfying spur. This most ancient range in the Jiiutl 
of the Rajiiuts strt'tches ditigoniilly across Hajputaiiit, dividing the desert from the 
habitable region, and marking the edge of the eontinenti beyond whicii ebbed and 
flowed the tides of a shallow sea in prehistoric times, Tlie Ridge of Delhi uiarks 
the north-eastern limit of the ruoge. In the plateau enclosed by the double range of 
the AravaJtis on the North and the West, and the I’indhyos on tlic South, and 
watered by the Chamhal and the Biuuis, lie the homes of the most famous warrior 
olat]S of India, Descendants of the Sun anil the Moon, these arc warriors by birth 
and tcinpeniinent, who have not learnt to tame their wild spirit of adventure after 
a thousand years of ceaseless tighting. The canons of courtesy and the law's of 
chivalry they developed in their centuries of ceaseless strife, inter ns well as with 
the Musulman, cannot but move admiration in every age. Courage is contagious, 
and the frcctnosoury of the really brave is incomprehensible to the ordinary mortal; 
so that even if the Pathiut and the Mughal could not thoroughly aMimiliite in five 
hmidrct! years the real spirit of Rajput chivalry, the best of the Palhans and the 
Muglials failed not to pay their tribute of admiration to this sujjreme trait in 
their opixments. In the whole wonderlul book of Indian History, there is perhaps 
nothing so touching, so eio({uent, so exalting as the story of the succour by the 
Mughal EuiTjerur Humayun of the distressed Queen Regent of Udaitair, His 
father had fought and vanquished the Maharana Snnga, the leader of the Hajput 
confederacy; and his still greater son was to fight and iiraise the force and courage 
Qtid pride of the indomitable and immortal Pratap of Udaipur, 11c himself w'us, at 
the nionient the call x^oine to him. at grl|is with the rising might of Slier Shah in 
Rcngal. Rut because a Queen in distress, his sUtcr by the luw* of chivalry, though 
alien in faith and enemy in tradition, had sent him ti call for aid against Ibiluidur 
Shall, the JMuslim Sovereign of Gujarat, Humayun left the field in Bengal to rush 
to the rescue, risking thereby not only his life but also bis empire. The nuKlcrn 
cities of Udaipur, .laipur. .lodhpiir are but faint reminders of their past grimdeur. 
But though the rushing automobile in eternal liurry may have replaced, even here, 
the gallant steed or the gorgeous elephant; though the siege-gun has rendered 
useletM their walls, and the machine gun their incomiJarable w'urriorii, the mighty 
spirit of an unforgettable past still hovers over the land. The niartial figure of the 
Malm ran a of I.'daipur is still unbent, in spite of the snows of eighty winters lying 
on tiiis head. And though his sword and shield may be oidy symbolic, such symlwls 
have a message of hope to u people constdoiis of their ancient heritage. 

The great Indian desert lies to the north and west of Rajputana, on the site 
where once ebbed and flowed the waves of the ocean. It has ever proved on 
effective barrier to the invader. The sands of desert are piled in hillocks of 30 or 
loo feet high I and march io rhythmic curves in obedience to the winds troni the 
western seas. The cities of the desert—Jaisidmer and Bikoncri—testify to the 
bracing character of the climate in this hot, arid, desolate region. Housed in an 
inhospitable soil, these oases in the desert gather round them all the slender stock 
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of huiii:m as well Jis vegetable life in these iiarts. Their umssirc ramparts present 
even tn-da^ manels of military architecture, which once niude them proverbial for 
invincible security. “So constant and unceiising is the steady sun-glare of the 
desert," says the Imi>eriut Gazetteer, “that a tradition (supported by u eertain 
amount of evidence) relates that in days long anterior to the date of our introduc¬ 
tion of the heliograph, bazaar prices of the wheat and grain in I he Punjab were 
signalled by means of retleeting mirrors across Rujputana to Sind and Ronibuy alJ 
the year round.” 

The traveller in India on pleasure bent usually leaves Rujputana hy tiie Dcllii 
Gatew'uy for tlie fertile plains of the Ganges V'lilley, without a glance ut the 
desolate plains of the Indus V'^alley called Sind. Judging, liowever, from the 
remains now slowly being unearthed after their sleep of centuries, the civilisation 
of this arid valley is more ancient and amazing than that in the more historic 
provinces of this vast continent. A flat allmial land, its wealth is the creation of the 
annual inujidation of the great stream slowly wandering to the sea. Like tlie Nile 
in Egypt, the Indus compensates Sind for the ubsenee of the regular monsoon, 
which is Mieh a peculiar feature of the rest of the Indian continent. Like an ace of 
hearts, tl«e province of Sind is bused on the Sea imd the Salt Marsh known ns the Uann 
of Cuteh; but the rain-charged current of air from the ilrabiun Sea sweeps over the 
plain without any resistance from a coastal or oontinental rimge of mountains, which 
would force it to part with its moisture to water the ]>archcd land. Right until it 
reaches the condnes of the Punjab, the rain-laden wave has no inducenient to 
exhaust itself. Even the great and wealthy hind of the Five Rivers,—the classic 
Supta Slud/iu and the modern Punjab,—appears at first sight a flat, treeless waste 
of level plains, where wave upon w-ave of the same landscape rolls on to an ever 
expanding horizon. Lacking in the gifts of Nature, the pronnccs of Sind luid the 
Punjab have been converted into an eternal envy for the rest of India by (he 
ingenuity and enterprise of man. The marvellous system of irrigation based on the 
Indus imd its tributaries are modem^nly in the scale of their dimension. Rut. 
despite the gigantic irrigation works, which literally iiiuke millions of stalks of t-orri 
inid blades ot grass grow where previously not a single seed could thrive, tiie ancient 
forests of the Indus banks have become a thing of the yiasl. The towering elephant 
and the ixindcrous rhinoceros nn longer find a home in the valleys of these mighty 
rivers, as they no longer aflRord shade or swamp enough for these lords of the brute 
erentiun. 

If the arid waste qf Sind hts, as yet, no attraction for the foreign visitor, the 
frontier abounds in marvels of defence and strategy which no one who may would 
care to leave unseeen. From Delhi north-westwards, through Sirhind and Putiula, 
to Lahore; and thence on to Peshawar along the Jumna and the Sutlej, between 
the desert on the south and the mountain on the north; the land is strewn with 
battlefields of ancient, medieval, os well as modem history. Every sciuare mile of 
ground has its own tale of courage and carnage. 'I'he iiareat stream of all invasion 
started on tins frontier where the big-boned, blue-eyed, tight-coloured Pathan 
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jostles with the niilder yet teiiaeious native of the Punjab. With the ]x>ssibte 
exception of the Gurkhas of Nepal, there are no braver or more fe.srtess soliliers in 
the Indian -.Army than those recruited from the Rajputs and the Sikhs, tlie .lots and 
the Dop-aa, the Funjab Musaliiians and the Pat ban mounlaitieers, of this region of 
eternal warfare. India is at peace, for the moment, with all her traas'frontier 
neighbours. Rut it is not beyond the realm of possibility that the restless ambition 
of a successful adventurer in the yet unsettled land of the Afghans, or the niissionar]’, 
even if mistaken, zeal of the more distant Russian, may once more force conclusions 
on the Indian frontier at any time. Hence it is that the entire organisation and 
distribution of the army in India, and the lay-out of the railways in the border 
province, are made with an eye predominantly to the frontier. At two {mints only— 
the Kliyber and the Bukn Passes—is the land frontier of India on tiie north-west 
eonsUiered to be vnlnerabk. The highlands of Afghanistan, narrowng to a single, 
though lofty, ridge of the Hindu Kush, idniust opt^site to the valley of the Indus 
near Peshawar, oi»en m several ijosses to the valley of the Kabul River tlowiivg into 
the Indus. The most famous and frequented of these iwisses is the Kliyher, 
eroTvned by the fort of Ali Miisjid, some three thousand feet above sea-level. 
Peshawar, the aneient Pushkalavati, is ti city of the plains cm the further side of 
the Indus, serving as capital of the newly foro^ed Frontier Province. Nine miles 
of slowly rising ground to the west of it is the entrance to the Pass at Janirud, which 
forms the halting ground for the caravans between India and Central Asia, 
The Pass, beginning at .lumrud and fwssing by the crowning fort of Ali Masjid. 
descends into Afghamstan on the other side of the Hindu Kush at Landi Kotal; 
and tliiough this luis llowed in historic rimes ^vave upon wave of invasion Into 
India with varying fortunes.' For nearly it hundred years, liowever, the stream 
seems to have dried up, and the iieople of India are now immune from the 
danger they apprehended for ceutiiries. 

Five hundred miles to the south and west lies another indenture in the hlDy 
harrier round the continent of India. An oiwn plateau at the loot of tlie Afghan 
inountams descends into the low-land of Lower ludu,s in Sind through the Rolan 
Pass, named after the last gorge through which the plain of Sind is approached. 
This gateway, however, opens, unlike that ol the Khyljer Pass, almost opposite 
the great desert of India, which makes on efTcctive and insurmountable barrier to 
anv eoiisidernble invading force. The construetion of the railway in Sind and the 
rest of the frontier district has ever kept in view the needs of military strategy for 
offensive os well ua defensive pur(NJses; so tlmt the North-Western llailvvoy, 
cmliniirily choked in some montlis of the year with the heavy protUice of the wheat 
fields and cotton iiclts of the Punjab (‘uiiaJ colonies, is ever ready to transport 
trou[» and stores to Quetta in IJuluchistan, which, with Peshawar, forms the only 
key-position to the gateways into India. To ensure the coiiimercial success of this 
railway line, and to add to the iiiiiteriid prosperity of the Sindi people, vast 
projects of damming the Indus at Sukkur, ami Hinging out a network of irrigation 
canals over millions of acres of until now barren soil are making rapid iirogress. 
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Sceptics are not wanting who questiou the commercial i»ssthil[ties of the Sukkor 
schemes; and there are political [lessimists w’ho foretell the intensification of 
inter-provincial jealousies when one and the same river-system lias to be drawn upon 
for the benefit of more than one province. But the rail-road is above these 
jealousies, and Wings out one arm through the Bolan Pass forking out in two 
branches over the Mushkaf alley, and over the more easy gradient of the Haruoi 
I.oop through the Pishin ^"alley. Quetta is itself on a pJatemi. a mile from sea- 
level, strongly fortified, overlooking and protecting the railway through the Kliojuk 
Pass into India, All along this billy region, the watchful might of the Indian 
army is ever on the alert, ready to march at the first signal of disaffection into the 
heart of a possible enemy whether from Persia or Afghanistan. The coastal strip 
of M akran, though u conceivable source of invasion,is. e ver since the disastrous march 
homewards of AleTcandcr. regarded as utterly impracticable for such a puriwse. 

If the survey of the Frontier is interesting to the traveller for historical and 
political reasons, the view of the inland provinces along the river of tbs frontier is 
not an iota less interesting for its own peculiar reasons. But for the vast irrigation 
works, from the point where the Sutlej debouches on the plains from its home in 
the Himalayan gorges to the final merging of the last of the Five Rivers into the 
ever-swelling volume of the Indus w'aters, the Punjab partakes of aU the natural 
characteristics of the hot and arid province of Sind, But the engineering tniimphs of 
our days have converted thousands of square miles of her territory into one of the 
most wealthy and productive regions of the British Empire, 

The Indus. » mighty stream of 1800 miles, and ranking among the dozen largest 
rivers of the world, rises in Tibet, almost due north of the sacreii city of Benares, 
and flosvs uortb-westwards from its source till U reaches the further angle of the 
Kashmir Valley in the north-west. Here it suddenly bends southwards, and breaks 
through the Hiiiitdayas by the most magnificent gorge in tlie world. The 
venturesome visitor, if he ever reaches there, niay stand on the right bank of 
tbe river and look across its roaring, yellowing waters to tbe titanic mass of a 
Nanga Parbat rising sheer into the air to the vertical height of four miles, double 
that of the Matterliorn. From there, the river cleaves its way to the plains of 
Peshawar and Knialmgh, through deep canyons, over a distance of 20ft miles, 
receiving on its way its Afghan tributaries of the Kabul and the Kolmt. The bed 
of the river in its lower reaches through the desert soli of Sind has ever in history 
been constantly shifting. Testiges ttf ancient river-beds abound in the deltaic 
flats to the east of tbe Indus. By these ancient channels must have been watered 
and fructified the now dessicated region, under which lie buried and forgotten, 
perbu))S innumerable cities of a vanished and amazing ptuit, greater than the one 
recently dug up at Jlahenjo Diwo considered to be 5000 years old. At least one 
historic river—the \*edic and vanished Saraswuti—is definitely traceable; and 
though in modern years the tradition may sound fantastic which says that the 
vanished river has turned on its own watershed, its dried up bed is e\'cn to-day 
an indelible proof of the vicissitudes of physiography. 
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The vale of Kashmir—what a ninrvel of nature I The land of Romance and Lalla 
Rukli, it is made up of the volleys of the Jhelum and the Sutlej, roUlnfr in endless 
vistas of snowy ranges and silver streams and pine-clad dales of unspeakable scenic 
grandeur. The Indian State of Kashmir Ls nearly o square block of territory, 
watered inamly by the Indus on the north and on the west, and the tflielum 
winding its way round the copital, and flowing south-westward through the 
Punjab into the Chenab and thence to the Indus. Walled Iti on the north by the 
magnificent Mustugh Range—an extension of the Karakorum Mountains^—the 
Kashmir of the tourist and the holiday-maker, is not the land of the Indus, 
but of the .Tticluiii basin. This river rises in Lhe western spurs of the Himulayai, 
east of the vale of Kashmir, and flows picst the city of Srinagar, washing its temple 
stejjs and lapping the piles of its wooden bridges, till it reaches the narrow* outlet 
of Haramula. Here the surrounding bilLi ring it round, and the river bends south¬ 
wards to the plains of the Punjab, The curves and loops of the JheJum are so 
frequent that the pattern on the world-famous Kashniir shawl and carpet is 
traditionally said to be modelled on these windings of the country's princifuil river, 
Vo-st, inexluiustihle stores of alluvial soil have been accumulating since countless 
ages along the passage of the river to make the unrivalled fertility of this glorious 
garden of Indio. The entire beauty of the Ituid of hallo Rukh is centred in the 
districts of the south and the west, where the gigantic mtissif of the Nonga Parbat 
looks serenely, like some ages-old Yogi lost in the contemplation of the riddle of the 
universe, across the valley of shadows, along the Indus banks to Rukiiiioshi; 
or where the purple waters of the Wtxjlar Lake reflert the splendour of Haramukh. 
Not one, however, in every ten thousand of India's teeming millions, is able to 
visit Kashmir during a whole life-time to revel in the magnificence of Nature at 
her luvishest; hut iimeteen out of every twenty inhabitants of the plains of the 
Punjab and the Indus liave to be thankful lor their daily bread to these immense 
reservoirs of water in Kashmir, which fertilise perennially the otherwise unculti- 
vable wastes of the plains. 

t)f the other rivers of the Puitjiib, the Sutlej(D(M> niile.s) Is the moat considerable. 
It may be taken to be the natural boundary of the land of the Five Rivers. Rising 
in the iMiradise of Saijskrit literature, the Knilosa mountain near Manasiirowar, not 
very far frtmi the source of the Indus and the llmlnnaputra, the Sutlej flows south* 
westwards, cutting a gully of ■40<U» feet deep, between Himalayan Ridges, which 
make of the Tvinding river chaiuiel a veritable mountain trough of giant 
dimenstons. En>erging into the plains near Kampiir, the river leaves Simla, the 
summer capirid of the Government of India, and takes a more pronounced 
westward curve, meeting the Reas at Sultanpur near the famous battlcHcld of 
Sobraoii. the Jbelum-Clienab-Ravi at Julalpur, and the mighty Indus at Mithankot, 
some ftOO tiiiies ffom source. 

The geographical position of Simla is on the water-divide between the rivers of 
the Indus system on the west, and those of the Jumna Ganges system on the east. 

Tt overlooks and, in a way, dominates the famous battlelields of the Sutlej, where 
' a 
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the prize was often the master 3 ?' the entire continent. The Riivi, the River of 
Lahore, and the Chenab, the more northerly of the five rivers, have practically the 
same geographic characteristics of Sob-Himalayaii streams,—mountain torrents 
cutting their way through deep gullies, Hanked by giguntie mountain ridges for a 
good portion of their earlier course of rapids and cascades, and jdaeid streams 
wandering through slowly falling plains to the i>areut stream. The vast network of 
lirigatiou canals from Kashmir to the confines of the Patiala State, from Bilaspur 
to the Indus at Sukkur, is a marvel of modern history, which, however, is not 
entirely without a respectable model and precedent in the jiast. 

Returning from the Punjab, our traveller re-enters the Iiido'(«angetic plain at 
Delhi. Though the court of the Viceroy of India and the assemblies of tlie Diwan- 
i-iim are no longer held in the jewTlIed halls of the marble palace of Shah Jahan; 
though Indraprasth is a name, and Tughlukhabad a ruin; Delhi,_the scene of so 
ntany struggles and suffering, of so much splendour lutd glory,—is once more the 
seat of a mighty empire. The classic Jujima, the playground of Krishna, runs past 
the palace in the fort and the modern city—Shah Jalumabad—in a southward 
course. The Ridge of Delhi, where the lust struggle for the mastery of India took 
place seventy years ago, is the last of the outlying spurs of the Aravallts; and lies 
to the west of the city, which is ensconced in the angle between the river and the Ridge. 
Agru, another or ulteruutive capital of the Mughal Empire, lies u hundred miles south 
along the Jumna, Its fame as the seat of the most wonderful poem in marble, the most 
eloquent memorial of marital love, has almost ecUiiscd the memories of Agra as 
the most magniheent capital of the most cultured, refined, luxurious, voluptuous 
Emperor. Muttra, midway between Agra and Delhi, is the playground of Krishna 
and his Cowherdesses, whose memory lingers iniperislmbly in the innumerable 
songs of the (Jeople, familiarising them with the woods along the Jumna in a way 
no post'Card photograph, or j^tainted lantlseai^e, could ever do. Rising at .Inmiiotri, 
not far from the mountains giving birth to the holy Ganges, I he clear blue stream 
of the Jumna murmurs along its age-old song for an independent length, through 
hill and dale, of 860 miles to Prayag, on n narrow tongue of land near the modern 
Allahabad, to he merged, if not Irat, in the Ganges. Like the rivers of the Punjab, 
but much earlier in iwint of history, both the diiuiua and the Ganges have been 
canalised to spread immeasurable fertility in the districts along their banks. I'he 
Jumna receives only one tributary, the Cbambnl, from the central Indian plains; 
but its waters bestow no less wealth through its course. 

From the delta of the Indus to the delta of the Ganges extends the most 
wonderful physical feature of the Indian continent, “ Within it is not to be found 
a boulder (not even a pebble) to break the uniform regularity of its alluvial surface," 
The Holy River rises in a glacial hollow of the central Himalayas, known as 
Gaumukh or cow’s mouth, and Hows south-eastwards to the Bay of Bengal, a 
distance of 1550 miles, every yard of which is sacred to the Hindus. It is in the 
valley of the Ganges, and in the plains watered by its tributaries, that Indian 
history is at its richest. The thief kingdoms of history and mythology; the most 
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aneicDt seats of learning and religion and civilisation; of art and Indnstry and 
wealth, lie in these e^iteitsire regions. Thou sands visit the holy Ganges every year 
from all ports of India; millions believe that to bathe in her sanctifying stream is 
to purify one;:e!f from all sins, to die and be burnt on her banks is to get straight 
to paradise. While yet in its parent heights, the Ganges is a furious snow-fed 
mountain torrent for a little less than '200 miles, known as the IJtiagiruthi, and 
flowing over rapids and shoals and {hjoIs towanls the plains on the south-east. At 
I-liirdwar it issues from the hills in a clear stream of crystal waters, to w'hieb every 
year the Magha Mela attracts thousands of pious pilgrims. Tliere is only one other 
city on the Ganges,—the sacred and the learned Benares—which can rival the 
holiness of Hard war fur the Hindus. The Ganges irrigation also commences here. 
From Hordwar to Darjeeling, the foot-hills of the Himalayas and the plains and 
the jungles attached to them belong to the independent Gurkha kingdom of Nepal, 
which supplies the most famous soldiers of the Indian anny. The Nepalese is Hindu 
by religion,—the Maharaja a Rajput; but by race a eoiisiti of the Mongol. Gn the 
south and east, the districts of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh,—the 
former u seal of Mughal magiiiticence, the latter the homeland of the classic 
Rughus,—and Bihar stretch in mile u|k)I1 nnlc of brown, waving plains, studiied 
with nxud villages more ancient in history than the pi'oudest modern copitals, 
shaded by lovely groves of mango and tamarind, banyan and nimb, that are 
gradually changed in the lower reaches of the stream into lutes of toll Ivamboo, or 
the bro&d-leaved banona, or the coronated palm. The basin of the Ganges and Its 
affluents differs from that of the Indus in that the entire region is here within the 
range of the monsoon current, .At Allahabad, the Ganges Is joined by the .lumna, 
while the Gogra and the Gandok tVom the hills of Nepal join it on the north at 
Chapra and Patna, the capital of Bilinr. Near about the same place, the Son from 
the Vindhya moimliiiiis delivers its tribute, A broad shining stream of muddy 
turgid waters, the Ganges now Bows in easy channels through a Bat alluvial plain, 
broken only once in a length of 500 otld miles by the heights and slopes of the 
Rajaiiialial Hills. From .\llahabud onwards, the fall in the land surface is barely 
0 inches in a mile; while in the last 200 miles of the course the sluggish current 
has not force enough to carry all the silt it has brought from the mountains. Ihe 
silt is tints deposited, and the river s])Iit into more than one channel as It nears 
the sea; while new land is formed to add to tjie available surtnee in the 
crowded delta. 

The Delta jtroiier of Bengal begins where the Hooglily branches off from the 
parent stream. Between that jwiut and the basins of the Brahmuputra uJid the 
Mcghna lie some of the richest and the most densely peopled lend in India. A line 
drawn from Delhi to Patna and thence to Calcutta measures the length; and 
another from Bareilly to Agra,—or Lucknow to Allahabad—measures roughly the 
breadth of this crowded area, where there are something over 500 souls per each 
square mile of surface. In this region of over 50,000 square miles, there are 
only two mountain ranges of any considerable importance. East of Bengal as a 
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range which dhides Biircua and the Irruwady Basin from the cJeltii of Benijiil. 
Deeply forested and coplousJy watered, its most prominent spur is named the Uaro 
HiUs on its western edge. The Assam VnUey, through which the Bndimaputrn 
trenches its way to the delta, lies between the Garo Hills and the Himalayas. 
Soutiiward of the Garo Hills, the drainage fcnTus another delta watered by the 
Meghna. which extends almost to the edge of the sea at Chittagong-second, but 
a very iwor second, to the port of Calcutta. Opposite the (iaro Hill.-} on the South¬ 
west IS another range—an offshoot of the central Indian mountain-system—the Uaja 
Mahal Hills, Through the broad bw-land portal between the Garo and the Raja 
Jlahal Hills, the Brahmaputra and the Ganges bend southwards in parallel streams 

to the sea. It is in these parts that the record average rainfall of the world occurs 
ever}' year. 

fhe Brahmaputra is, like the Indus, n Himalayan stream. Rising on the eastern 
s^Di>es of Mount Kailosa. this Daughter of the Creator (Brahma) flows through 
I ibet lor half Its length under the name of Tsau^po. Rounding the corner of the 
farthest Hmialayua on the east, it enters British Indian territory near Sadiya, and 
changes its name to Digang. On the way it absorbs the Ditang and the Luhit, and 
the united stream once more changes style to be now called Br-ilmiaputro, A vast 
sheet of silting water, broken by inmimerablc islands, and constantly shifting its 
channel if the sligiitesi imjiediment of its own creation meets its course, the river 
rolls i^ts way in majestic windings for 450 niiJes down the valley of Assam. It leaves 
the Assam \ alley in another magnificent curve at the foot of the Garo Hilk 
changt^ the name yet again to Jamana, and flows almost due south for 180 mite^ 
to meet the Ganges at Goalundo. Here the two deltas unite. Between this and the 

sea. iresh tributes are received from the Mcglina, itself a mighty river, to swell the 
main stream. 

.•V"j**' *’■' BrahnwiMtrn doe, not now iiilow it, rbiiuiel to be 

u^ed for imgation Ilut the some porpose i. aehleve.1 by the tremendous tmnnal 
m th» river, whieb »el like noturaj irrigation work, on the mljoining l.„d,. 
From the aw to Ihbrogarh, it, length of 8011 milea is navigable: and tliough the 
ra Iway baa killed the nve, tndBe in India, rarely is the river eqnidled an^rhere 

l^he surface™ “ "f tmiintly-rigged country craft ermvding 

n"“'i"‘ •'■'.‘““•'•J-w, fringing the British dislricts to 

the north of Bengal and Bihar, is stih the home of big game and nfirudise nf the 

huntors, though deadly to man, owing to iG eircrtasting malaria. In these yet uiicx- 

famous citiesof the Buddhist 
^ mountains to their north-west are similarly rich in the fossil 

how fwtocmng the toce,-themselves of enmmow h'gTand'Sr' 

of rhe rL ” ! ^i! « the Vindhya imd the Satpura mountains 

of the GodnvKTi and the Mahanadl Basin in the Oeecan.-are radically different in 
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charnirter. Sal and teak aod taranrinct and baniboo grow there; but they do not 
prevent the light ot‘ duy atreiLmtng through the foliage, ^Vhen their Ihoruy shrubs 
have put out new buds and are gowned uiresh in lovely verdure, these jungles dis¬ 
play ti strange riot of gorgeous colouring. The scarlet hlossoms of the stiff-standing 
cotton tree, without any background of leaves, retuiiid one strangely of the old-time 
red-coat soldier of the line; while the vermiltion bunches of the velvet-leafed Dhak 
offer a rich contrast that in no way modifies the blinding glare of the summer sun. 

The tourist^s next halting place Is at Calcutta. Eighty miles from the mouth of 
the Hooghly, this is the richest, the hirgest and the most crowdeil city in India, and 
second only to^ajndon, in the whole of the tiritish Empire. But Calcutta cannot 
compare in its importance to the inner life of the people around to the great tri¬ 
angle of the holy cities on the Ganges—Benares, Patna and Gaya. Gaya is the.Tern- 
Salem of liuddhiam, as Benares is the Home of Hinduism. MiHions of souls even 
to-day from Karachi to Tokio look ufion this triangle as the centre of holiness and 
source of refinement. Calcutta is described as a city of ixiinccs: it would be fitter Uj 
name it the haunt of bastis. The palaces of Calcutta, such as they are. are more often 
the oftiees and residences of alien commercial magnates, than the cultured homes 
of a native aristocracy of birth or brains, it is, however, the gateway for what wealth 
India still receives in the cost, in exchange for the products of her fields and facto¬ 
ries, mines and forests. 

Leaving the low-lying plains of the Ganges and the Urahmiipulni, the traveller 
might go by sea to Rangoon on the Irrawady, the port and practical capital of 
Burma, which, as already noticed, is not intrinsicully a part of the Indian continent. 
lnstea<l let him steam or sail along the coast of India south-westwards by Puri 
and V^zogapatam to Madras and Pondicherry, and tlience down to the very 
last promontory on the Indian continent. Along this route lie the moutha of the 
Great River (Mahanadi), the mighty Godavari, the wealtliy Krishna, ami the holy 
Kavery. Southward from the valley of the Ganges, the continent slo|»e5 gently 
upwards till it reaches the Vindhya Range, running horizontally almost like a 
waist-line in tlie Motlier's goivn. The Vindhyos divide the watershed of the Hindu¬ 
stani from theDeccaiii r i vers, the affluents of the Gimges from those of the Mahanadi. 
The ATndhya range is by no means sn regular as the tlhats on the Western coast, 
or the Himalayas on the North and the East. Hut its elevated plateaux provide b 
most bracing winter and a tolerable sunmier, it.s irregular hills and their deep dark 
ravine.s and roaring torrents making in parts n scenic grandeur, rare in other 
regions of the country. 

Let us now take, with our iiiutginary traveller, n voyage along the south¬ 
eastern sea-board of India from Calcutta to Cape Comorin, The first considerable 
river is the Mahanadi. It rises on the fringe of the Vindhyos, and, passing through 
the Central Provinces, enters the plain of Orissa near Raignrh to discharge its 
volume of water into the sea beyond Cuttack, 

The Godavari, merging in the sea next to the southwards, rises in the far away 
Western Ghats, almost within sight of the sea, near Nosik, and fiows in gentle 
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curves, in wide, shoUow chawieJs, through three potitied divimons of tlie country, 
the scenic magnificence of the Oodavuri banks and forests is famous since the 
days of the exile and adventures of Rama and Sita: and is repeated along its 
Rincipal tributaries the Wardha, Penganga. and Waingnnga. Whtin it re-enters 
British territory from the Nizam's doniiiiions, it receives the Tndravati and the 
Shnbori. classic names in the story of Hama, and develops into a broad channel 
broken by many an islet along its meandering course. In the unpioneered depths 
of the Slardian forests along the hanks of the Indravati live the G bonds, the most 
ancient perhaps of the aborigines of India, ruder or more primitive in their 
mode of living than even the Bhils of Dahod in the Narmada basin. Sixty miles 
from the sea coast, the stream of the Godavari narrows and deepens, thanks to the 
hdls along the shores closing round, till at one point the river roars its way through 
a magnificent gorge in a mighty torrent barely 200 yards wide. The Delta of the 
C.odai'an is turned into a perennial garden by the ifreat irrigation worts watering 
tome 7SO,O0O acres of the most remonerative land. Past Rajahmundry, it flows 

mouths betiveen Point Narasapur and Coconada. 

Summer capital of the Bombay Government, 
Mabableshwar. forty miles from the sea. Receiving on its way the Bhlma from 
the north and the lunga-Bhadtu from the .Mysore State, the Krishna winds 
Its way through re^ons similar to those of the Gmlavari. The great Buhmani 
kingdoms were cradled and nttrhired in these parts, expanding farther to the 
south and the eas^t on the downfall and decay of the now forgotten Empire 
of Vgayanagar, J he river flows in a rapid stream over a rocky bottom, not 
^rmitting any irngntion works on a large scale, till it breaks through tlie 
"t ““"“I” ™ t« Ui« Mndras PWm. Hm «n ancient anient 

2S0 "">■ 

The third great delta in the south-eaat corner of India is formed hy the Kavery.- 

T't’- theCiardenof Sonth InL 

; ^r^r^ of Coor*, in the western eoraer of the 

^at Indian Slate of .Mysore. Tortuous in its course and rocky in the bed. the 

^eo _w,nds Its ear y way between steep hmiks covered with cank vegetation. 
The enlightened and entej^nsiiig ruleni of Mysore have eonslrueted a doren 
dams at vmmus points m the course of the river to irrigate their Imids. and have 
harnessed the stream at the holy island of Shivmiamudrim,. near the borders of the 

fi^ r l^rcf'a I' slope of S«o 

feel in two channels 1 he hydroelectric works there estalilished are amragst the 

^mire "oeTdir ■" ''■' »'o»'o"- of 

of f of Madras, mid the Vaigai 

ot Msdurm^d to he wealth of the sea-bosed lands in the Southern l>resldeo^ 
The |inpiil.tion ol these parts is easy-going, riee-eating, poverty-stricken and 
enervated, despite the fact that iittle more than a hundrS :«s”e 
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ceaseless battle-ground for the Morathss and tlie Muslims from Mysore, and the 
Europeau from avcrseas. 

The traveller liiis now surveyed the whole of tlie region, commonly known os 
the iJeeean. The southern half of the Indtiin i)eiiinsula is divided from tlie 
Indo-Gangetic pluin by n thousand miles of mountains and ibrtsts along the 
Sutpura and the \'inclhya ranges, which thus form its northward, boundary and 
escarpment. A land of open valleys and broad plains; of noble rivers and impenetra- 
ble forests; the country yet admits of good cultivation in the States of Hyderabad 
and Alysore. ;ts well as in the alluvial plains of the Jladras coast. The coast is 
poor in natural harbours, the best of them being little better than open, 
unprotected roadsteads, at the mercy of the first hurricane that blows. The rivers do 
not jjermit,—or at least are not encouraged to al]ow-of navigation even in the 
Wet regions near their mouths. The mines of Gotconda no longer yield the world- 
famed diamonds; but the gold veins in the Kolar fields in Mysore still testify to 
the fabulous wealth lor which Imlia was once famous among the peoples be}'anc{ 
the seas. Even now agrieultural wealth in this region is second to none in the 
whole of the continent. There is no Soil more remunerative to the ryot than the 
black cotton soil of the central highlands; while the weird, awful grandeur of the 
gnint tors and bosses dotting tbe landscaije of the Deccan makes the region unique 
in its natural aspect. The famous rock of Triehmopoly, or ttie great curved bull of 
the C.hamundi Hill dominating the city of Mysore, are typical examples. 

The Ghats on the west are serried rows of flat-toijped, castellated bills, making a 
veritable rampart along the coast. Tbe sturdy highlanders of these regions became, 
under the inspiring leadership of Shivaji and his successors, the champions and 
redeemers of Hinduism against the last of the Great Mugliak Their spirit 
breathes still in the,regiments of Marathns forming no inconsiderable ptirt of the 
Indiiin army; while their leaders maintain tbe traditions of sturdy independence 
and intense patriotism implanted in their blood in the days when the terror of 
tbe Maralha light horseman was spreading from sea to sea, and from Tonjore to 
Lahore. The lowland strip of coastal land at the foot of the hills—Konkan—is 
nourished by the sea-borne mists condensing on the crests of the hills, and stream- 
ing down the mountain gullies in copious rains during the monsoon months. 

I he ruin-bearing current is squeezed of most of its moisture by the time it has 
passed the crests of the AVestem Ghats; so that the country lying under the Ice of 
these bills is very poor In rainiaU. The Horn hay Deccan is thus peculiarly exposed 
to famine, where they badly need, but cannot easily construct, irrigation works. 
Even so, ninii has not remained wholly inactive; and though the Bombay Deccan 
works cannot compare in scope and grandeur to those of other provinces, they too 
have inonuged to reclaim or protect thousands of acres from perennial fumine- 
Oii the east, or Coromandel coast, the Ghats are neither so steep nor serried, nor 
quite so contiguous to the sea. The brood rivers of the Deccan liave built up a wide 
margin ol alluvial plain near the coast on the AloJras side, ivhere their waters help 
to raise the most abundant crops for a teeming multitude. The absence of tbe 
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Soutli-wejit moQiioon k made up I'or by the North-ca.st currentr bringing moiittiire 
from tbe Himalayas in December and January. These lowlands are the home of the 
[inim and paddy; of uiagniliL-ent temples and classic monuments; of indigenous 
culture and craftsmanship* where they have stiU managed to preserve the germ of 
ou.r native art. The marvels of the Dacca niuslin ore dead, os idso the beauties of 
Purhanpur silks; but Coconada still claims to make the finest khaddar to clothe the 
ardent and idealistic imtriot of the Ciandbi days. 

The Eastern Ghuts follow the ccNUtline north-east from Madras at n distance of 
fifty miles from mountain-crest to .sandy beach. Small and scattered and irregular, 
they are probably the stunted relics of a more magnificent range, <‘ontemporary, in 
prehistoric days, to the AravaiJis of Rajputana. 

In the extreme south, the districts of Tiimevelly and Madura present a new 
feature in Indian physiography. Shut off by tbe southern ghats from the sea-board 
States of Travail core and Cochin, they are mostly regions of treeless waste sloping 
gradually to the sea, their coast being fringed with groves of palmyra and cocoanut 
jiainis. The districts of Mulabiu- ore walled in by the closing range of the Western 
tibats, now broken and uregulur, till they merge in the highlands of the Nilgiris, 
wdiich house on their lolly terraced sloiies smiling tea-garde ns and eucalyptus 
plantations and a variety of other exotic plants, that have turned the Blue Mountains 
into a uiultUtlnted garden of green. On u clear day. the western sea cun be seen 
from the higher |jeaks near Ooiacninutid, the sutiuner capital of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. On the South, the Nilgiris full abruptly doivn to a narrow gateway from the 
cost to the western coast, the so-called gap of Palghiit, tlmiugh which a railway now 
winds to connect the east with the west. Malabar in the south-west corner of India 
is another Kashmir, but Jacks the eternal snows and titanic peaks of the 
northemniost regions of India. For here are the same inlets and backwaters which 
serve the purpose of the takes and rivers of the Kashmir X'^alley; tlie same cascades 
falling down steep sides of forest-clad hills, lit up with the iridescent hues of un¬ 
ending rainbow: the same clearness of complexion and regularity of features, 
at least among the superior strata of tlie Nair and Nnmbudirl men ond women, with 
a much greater degree of personal cleaidiuess than in the lovely land of Ijilla 
Kukh. 

Our traveller has now completed the circuit of the continent, except a very small 
bit along the Narmada and the Tapti rivers. These are tlie rivers of liujaraL 
Rising in the central mountains, they run in nearly pai-allet channels, between 
steep biuiks flunked by sharp heights and dense forest, till they emerge in the fertile 
plain of Gujarat. Unlike almost all other principal rivers of India in the north os 
well as the south, they are peculiar in flowing east to wo.st. The Narmada is the 
western Giuiga, almost t.t|ual in liotincss to its more celebrated namesake; white the 
Tapti marks the northermiiost limit of the Western Ghats. They both flow into tlie 
Arabian Sea ]}usL ports famous for centuries in the ibreign eommcrcc of India 
and exhibiting, in themselves splendid specimens of the splendour that once was 
India. 


CHATTER II 

THE PAGEANT OF A PEOPLE 

History has no complete record of tlie peopteii who lived in luid loved this ancient 
land. The connected, chronological, reliable narrative, now available, takes us back 
only 8,500 years at mostj but records not less significant or authentic than the written 
word, or tradition not a whit less reliable, carry on the story into dim vistas of the 
past for another thousand years or more. Every new discovery, however, of the relies 
and monuments in stone or marble, in wood or bronze or gold, serves only to 
deepen the mystery hanging over the story of human life in this country, till the 
very earliest beginnings seem to be shrouded in impenetrable mist and darkness. 
The actual commencement of the story of human life on earth is certainly untruce- 
able precisely in every country; but whether it goes back fifty thousand years or 
five million years, lands like Indie appear to be inhabited since the very beginning. 
Evidence of tuiiguage, even now spoken in some [*arts of India by certain tribes, 
shows a marked relationship with the existing speech in the farthest east, reaching 
so fax away as the southern Continent, thereby indicating a most intriguing ]x>ssi- 
bilit 3 % not only of the present Peninsula of India and the modern island of Australia 
being, at some remote date in the past, a single block of land; but also of their 
being inhabited by a common, or at least a connected, rai:e of people. The Mundn 
languages, spoken chiefly to-day in Chhota Nagpur and in some districts ofllengaJ, 
Orissa, Central Provinces and Madras, 

“SK ntuuu^t tbo^c vrhieli have b«n lu India, and auy, with gwat prolM- 

hllity claim U> be abi>Hgtnli]i It if of ImporUikce Ui note that there esuta a eummon 
rlnnrnt in Uieui i>u the one Uund; and in the Muu-Khiner Ling^uagn nf further India, 
In the dialects of certain wild tribes uf Umlacca and AHstnlaiia, and In Njirohamr, on 
the other, althutiKh the two fvts of speech are ddL utherwise vonneeted. This is best 
explained hj the suppositlDii that m iwniniDn lAngunge was once Kpokeu over further 
India and a great part nf India." 

flmpfriut 

The race, if there was one, that originally spoke a conitiiun or connected language 
between the Vindhyas and the Australian continent is represented to-day only by 
ti few straggling, backward tribes, who may justly claim to be the real natives of 
Indio, before whom the [udlim home of the Aryan peoples is only it creation of 
yesterday; while even the more ancient and aboriginal Dmvidiiui seems to lie an 
invader of comparatively recent times. The Aryan invasion of India is some four 
thousand years old, though to-day the peoples of Aryan speech and descent inhabit 
the largest section of the country, and aggregate the largest ]>roportion of the 
liopulation. When they first came into the liuid of the Eive Rivers, they already 
found there a people, who were, on the Aryans’ own evidence, strong and civilised 
enough to merit the new comers' lasting hostility. They are known in tiie earliest 
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L jmiui of I he Rig* Veda as the Pumn or merehiuits. uiid the Aryan looked down 
uiK)'!] them, filmoat in the suime light in which nn English jieer of Queen Victoria^ 
tracing his genealogy to some marauding coinpanion in arms of the Hustard of 
Normttiidy,—looked down upon the honest tradesman or burgher with Saxon or 
Rritish blood in liis veins inherited from unrecorded generations of simple worklttg 
men. **Let the Panis, who do not perform sacrifice and do not give gifts, sleep the 
etermd sleep,” says one Poet, addressing the Vedic Goddess of Dawn (K, V. I. 
124,10); while another wonders why the mighty twins, the Aswins, tarry with the 
Pnnh: “Ignore them, destroy them," exhorts the Seer (R. V. 11. 88, 3). Hr, 
llamprusjul Chanda, writing in the Jft'moira of tke Snnwy 

India No. 31, says: — 

*'lt appeitrs Ui nwr th*t Lbt nboriEiiuil ttiwnA-iblk with w'bulu lUe Ao'^ai citmc into ronHicl 
in thr JnJns V»L|ey iii'C cnltrcl Pai»u in the uf nil tlic books of the Htg-Wda. 

riie^c are nierchatitc, aecordiiiff to the common tutor yaskn; nnd ai the \''edic Aryan had 
no Id his isocial system lor tnitlt' and tradm fc|i. ft. V*. 0, IJS), the condcjiioii ts 

tmt Jifticnlt ibqt the mueli ttialijrncd Pwtii yrvrv the rejjresentatlvcs of att earlier 
eonunercial elrlUiwtiDn.” 

Who TU'tTc the traders,—desptsefl by the agricuttura) Aryiuis, —by race? Were 
tJiey the advance wing of the Southern Druvidian? Once again, if we rely on the 
existing sj>eeL'h, we find a most curious pheiiatncnon tliut nmy well be relided to 
throw* con.siderab]e liglil upon this question. In the hills around QuettA there is 
a most curious linguistic island. 1'he highlanders siJcak a dialect, lirahui, which is 
distinctly Dravidiun in its origin. 'I'he sf^akers are, by ethnic characteristics, utterly 
unrelated to the true Dravidiau of southern India; nor is lliere around them any 
other tribe or nation speaking a cognate tongue, Reing isolated, the language has 
grown on its own lines independent of the other ofislioots of the jiarent sto(‘k, 
though it lacks a literature of its own aud is defective in cultivation. How did this 
language gel into the highlands of Raluchistan? How did the whole Dravida race 
enter India? Are they the aborigitud natives of the old and vanished Leinurian 
Continent, now* lost under the waves of the Indian Ocean, who, advancing from the 
South, not in massed bands perhaps, hut as isolated adventurers, seeking cumniercial 
gain wherever they could find it, colonised each newly discovered and promising 
land? Even thus did the Phoenician trader, voyaging in the unknown recesses of 
the Mediterranean, come upon and settle in nnd coUmise and develop into the 
mighty naval power ot Carthage. Even so iiiight the adventurous Dravidion 
iiiereliant have led bis caravans, or sailed his caravels through the Jlajputima Sea 
into the Indus Valley, and thence into the mountain fastnesses of modern 
Raluchistan, to trade, to develop, and at last to ow'ii. 

Whatever their origin or wherever their introduclioii into India, the Dravids are 
certainly the older bihabit^b, older by centuries if not millennia. Theevidence for 
im old, vanished mesozoic Jndo-African continent.—in which India, Africa. 
Australia, and iJossibly idso South America, formed one block of territory,—is by 
no means so slender or fanciful as to be negligible.* Rut even if we leave it aside as 

loilia, ^nl ^ AnniHa t/ OQnrfmiM.iiirKt} it> the itevordk <at ticoluipral SurToy of 
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un open question whether hitman life had come to be in those remote ages; and 
even if we consider it imEirolmble that a continuity in race and homogeneity in 
tyi>e has been malntnined during all these iiges^ the Dravidian even now continues 
to be a type by himself, distinet in all important particulars from the Aryan or the 
IndcHChinese- 

Evidence of the nature and the extent of this ancient^ pre-Aryan, Dravid 
ci\ilisii6ori of Indiu^—though abuniJant in the South in the shaj^ of stone-cireles 
and megaiithie tombs containing eremated remains of the departed heroes*—came 
to light in the Punjab and Sind only a few ysirs ago. The Harappa and M a hen jo- 
Daro remains in several strata indicate a very high degree of advancement. 

of tlie iiiELleiiuli presumably the oldeatp ertoce^ obvlciu^ paralkllsm td eurly 
Me^dtfotoinlaQ remRliia; tbe use of briek for hMildhi,|^* tke UiteimenU of contmcled bodies 
in brick (rmvesi thf shell inluys* the fDace-heads nod peitlcs nil hive the mmt 
c-xict Aimloj^ues in finrly Sunicriin leveli in ib€ TifTriE-EopbrnU^ Villejr, The beautiful 
siamp-seals rngraved with figures of Dos Prlmi^cnlus ind (l^) unicorusi and the cunoas 
symbols of their legcrnd^, Ukewise hayc good SvimerlAti eciuiiterpirtH, and ao, lu a kla 
striking degree, IiAve the cky modek of fimfi and female fij^orinea. Finally the i^lutcd 
pottery frtun the Indus Eitci is connected tlmingti Baluchi^taii with Elam and Eouthem 
Mesopoliiniiar and mfin- vaguely with Sektan and TmuseaEpiB/a 

The writer dates this connection between India and Western Asia anterior to 
2880 B* C*, when Uie cylinder seal w«s generally adopted in Mesopotamia: and 
quotes the authority of Dr. Hall f Ancient History of thir iS'enr East) to argue that 
the Draviiiiuns of India resemble, in Ant1iro|)o]ogiea] type, tlie Suineriims of 
Mesopotamia. Mr. Codringlon, in his Ancient Indin (1D26), considers the non-Aryan 
culture in India to he not only Dravidian but also “the original culture of almost 
all India;*' and finds in it strange |)arullcls to the ancient civilisation of the peoples 
on the Mediterranean shores. 

‘‘Tbr Utr nf rtiddlc, gntd diHdews, trumprts nnd drumA, plijilllc lueVy lniiigr» und of 
Imopcs tn ircDcnl nre n of Ihc bonds tielwesa Ihe two coUum; bat Above all In 
importance Ie the wtirgliip of tin? Grtsl Mother, which 1* found uniTerwillr whrrerer 
that coltore la c|«Tinlnaiil, which must he called nnn-Srmlllc and non-Aryan " 

That trade formed no small share of the Dravidian's actirities, and adventure no 
insignificant trait of his character, is amply evidenced, not only by the iiassages in 
the Vedie hymns already sampled, hut also by the nravidiaii words occurring in 
the ancient IleUrew for certain purely Indian products like the peacock, or rice, or 
spices. The sea-borne eomnieree at least, if not the entire foreign trade, of India, 
was throughout the early rctrorded history,—and i^erhaps for centuries before the 
dawn of history,—indebted for its origin and mujpiitude to Dravidian enterprise, as 
is evident from innumerable tales of imperishable folklore, glimpsed by the modem 
cultured world in such stray creations as the Jat aka fables. The Vedie Aryan was 
certainlv a stronger to the mysteries of trade: and perhaps because, in his heart of 
hearts, he envied the enterprise of these sturdy little traders in the lower reaches 


1) cpi Gnrdoil Child e^i p« Wi lSr?7, 
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of the IndiiSi he pruycil to his tutelury deities for the destruction of these “prier- 
makers," os even now perhaps some intcliigeTit Zulu or advanced Maori might he 
prapng in the unfiithomed recesses of hb inner consciousness for the speedy destruc¬ 
tion of the Euroi»can traders. To the Arab and the Jew and the l*heen,icinn of the 
Old Testament days, as well os to the Chinese and the Ceylonese, the sjiectacle of 
the Dravid shi[)S and sailors must have been as familiar as the Europeans became 
in the Indian waters in tiie age of the Great Mtighiils. The Dravidian was, however, 
gruduidly pressed biwk in recortled history by the advancing Aryan, whose instinc¬ 
tive rare-snobbery is os much in evidence in the epic poem of Rnuifitfiinn, os in any 
Kipling of our own days. Because the Aryan V'almiki pictures the denizens of the 
Deccan as monkeys, it would not be historically correct to conclude that the jrcople 
of the far south in the epic age had not advanced beyond the stage of the Missing 
Innk. Oil the contrary, there is the amplest evidence to show that the Dravidian 
Indians hail rcaeheii a high degree of ctidlisation, perhaps rather rapidly as all coin- 
mcTcial jieoples are likely to do; were excellent shi|>-builders ojid ex7>erienced 
sailors* good carpcntcTS and ]>iissmg brick-makers; knew the mysteries of the starry 
fTrmamcnt. and had unearthed trenstires from the bow'cls of the earth; could build 
houses and towns, and even eostles and forts, of n defensive value, 'fhey knew the 
mystery of painting and [lottery, ns shown by the discovery of [minted jxrts in a 
village of modern Baluchistan, and refieatcil in tlic rciniiins near Mnlicnjo Daro; 
and seem to have understood the place of fashion in ilress and ornament, as evi¬ 
denced by the fine blue ghiss-juiste bangles, and thestatuettes of a gotidess wearing a 
high, out curving head-dress, which was to come into fashion in Europe in XV 
century A. D. What more could they need to provoke the undying hatred of the 
snobbish Aryan? liinguistically, these Dravidians might suggest a distant relation¬ 
ship with the |trimit)ve Mundaris, who may be remote cousins of the aboriginal 
Australiiuis. But physically, ethnically, they are a for mivanced race, with better 
brains, if not greater brawns, hetbre whom, it is no wonder, the primitive natives— 
who have even now not emerged from the Stone Age—went doivn, 

Tlie Dnividians, however, yielded, in their turn, before the greater virility, if 
not the superior science os well, of the Aryans. These entered India at the close of 
the third millenniuui before Christ at the earliest. Who were the Aryans? What 
was tliclr civilisation like? I'hese arc difiieult questions, tbentteiiiirts to answer which 
have, so far, been more tantalising than satisfying. There arc many who claim the 
Ar 3 ’aiis to have been natives ot India from time immemorial; hut their claim still 
lacks convincing evidence before the tribunal of history, Tliere are others, who, re- 
lying on some astronomical passages in the oldest body of hynms now extant in the 
whole World, claim for the V^edos and their authors on arctic home and a TOCKKyear, 
old origin. There are others yet again, and these the latest and now most fashion¬ 
able, who have studied the fauna and flora indicated by words of a tike sound or a 
coniinon stem in the various tongues collectively styled the Tndo-Germanic 
languages, and have come to the conclusion that the homeland of all these peoples, 
when they were yet an undiiided family, must have been somewhere between the 
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Carpathians and the £rzgebir;re mountaitis undLhe Uulkans and the Alps in Central 
Euroi^e (ejt. Dr. Giles in The Cambridge History of India, VoL L p. 6S). These 
disquisitions would appear to a bef^lnner In history only an arj^ment for arraign- 
in|^ all histeny us a lying jade. 

But, whoeTer the Aryans may have been origiiuUlyt and wherever they may have 
wiginuted, whether they were the Wirus out on a gratid hunt from the hills and 
plateaux of Flungar}', or the nomads in search of pasture for their eattle in lands 
more sunny than the Stepjjes of Siberia, they apiicar in the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
to be settled somewhere along the hanks of the Five Rivers. They call their home 
Sapta-tSindku, which might have been made up of the Jive existing rivers of the 
modem Punjab, plus the mighty Indus (Sindhu), and the vanished Saroswaii or the 
Harau^vtis of the Avestaii deseription; or perhu^is they included the Kabul and the 
Eurrum anii the C^omal rivers of modern Afghani stun, plus the minor rivers of the 
Punjab, without counting the final absorbent of them all, the ocean-like Indus, 
Whatever their native home, they were a rollicking lot, — these ancient Arj'ans,— 
when they first came to this country, and as they np}x?ar in the solemn, stately 
spirited rhythm in the most ancient fxietry of tlie world. A race of tnl], stalwart, 
high-nosed, fair-skinned warriors and priests and peasants, they had the most 
wonderful genius for jmetry. They deified and worshipjx?d oil the {lowers of nature 
they came to know in their new home; and were by no meatis averse to the pleas¬ 
ures of tlie table or of the chase, of dancing and dicing. Their mighty war-god, 
the thundering Indra, takes the pride of place over the still greater Vartinu, who 
held the ixwt of honour when the Indian and Iranian branches of the Aryans were 
yet one people and ivorshipped the same gods. In Greece, another branch of the 
same family witnesses an identical phenomenon in the gradual displacement of 
Neptune, the seorgod and father of all gods, by Jove the Thunderer, who heads the 
pantheon in the elassic mythology. The Indian jioet of the Vedic hymns nmde 
Indra in the image he whs most familiar with, or wdiich he most idealised. Drunk 
with Soma, and fed by welcome oblations of milk and meat and curds and ghee, 
he slays the dragon Vratm, sets at liberty the fairy princess Usbas (the Dawn), luid 
brings home to the ^kryan the much needed kitie (rain-clouds), 'L'he Aryan’s wealth 
was mostly in cattle, and horses; but though the cow is styled Aghriya {not kilt¬ 
worthy), they did not eschew altogether her Hcsli or milk. Usually, howcveri the 
cow or horse flesh was eaten only after a sacrifice, —horse-flesh particularly to get tlie 
strength and swiftness of this most favourite animal of man in alt ages. 

The Aryans were, however, from the l>eguintng excellent husbandmen; and no 
prayer is more Intense, or more rei>eated, than that for rains and the success of 
their husbandry. 


<< Oh Lord of the field, we will niltiTiite thi* field w-ith thee, M»7 the plAntf be iweet to 

OS j MV mins be full uf swctluess; moj the Lord of the Fltld be gmdema to 


l)( F* Steel —fhriimgh TMt Jfm* 
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The cry b»s been echoed in Indiu through countiess centuries, and is eTcn now 
IIS fresh und intense as when it was first uttered in the solemn measure of the 
Rig-Vedn, despite the achievements of modem engineering in irrigation. 

So these Aryans lived and thrived in India for two thousand ^'cnrs, stringing 
their immortal odes to the gods of their hearth and home, and iiraying for the 
wealth of their field and fold. Their rhytlini is imiiossible to render in its inimitable 
sweetness and simplicity in even the filial tongues of the Vedie Sanskrit, But a 
glimpse of the unrivalled grandeur of their poetic imagination may be had m attempts 

like * — 

**Many tinted Dawn! Th* Imuiortal dfinjttw of Heaven ! 

Yoong, whlte-rolM^, come with thy purple steed*i 
Follnw the path of the dnwtiings the world has been given. 

FDUflvr the puth i>f the dawn thiit the world still needs. 

'‘Darkif shining Dush, thy sister, has snoght hemhtding. 

Fear wol to tronble her drwm*; daiighteisye twain of the Stio, 

Dusk and Dawn brlnRinE birth 1 O sisters! your path is oncndingl 
Dead are the first who have watched; when shall oor waking be done? 

“Bright laminouE Dawn; njs«-red, radiant, rejoirlng! 

Shew tic tiwreller bis tmd; the cattle thi-ir pasture: new; 

Rouse the heatti of ihc Farth hi tbelr krathful myriad votcing, 
l^mdcf of ilghlful days 1 Mnenlng the wil wllh dew. 

'■ VVidB.e*panded Dawn! Open the gates of the nuirDlng; 

^Vaken the singing birds! Guido thim Ihe truthful light 
To uttemiosl shade of the shadow, foT—Bcc yon! the dnwnliig 
Is born, whUc-shining, out uf the gUmm of the n.lght,’ * 

Thus they lived and loved, and at times fought amongst themselves, no doubt, 
as brethren ore \voiit to do. Slore often they warred with their Hark-hued DasyiLs, 
whose lands they gradually invaded and overran, till the whole of India from 
the Himalayas to the Vindhyas, from the Indus to the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
became peopled by races of their descent. In the south, beyond^ the hills of the 
Vindhya and the Satpura ranges and the streams of the holy Narmada and the 
sacred Godavari, the Dravidians still held their own. But whatever may have 
been the mtriiisic strength and wealth of their earlier civilisation, it yielded at 
every step before the steady onward march of the Aryan culture. 11 the Aryans 
were Indianised by residence in India, in build and stature imd complexion, 
the Indians were Aryanised in thought and cult and even speech itself- The story 
of these two thousand years and more is a magnificent epic, rollingonandon in ever- 
increasing splendour and beauty, with glorious empires and mighty warriors and 
men like gods, now rising in one spot and anon in another, some conquering and 
colonising and building and beautifying wherever they went; others preaching 
and teaching the truth man has ever yearned for, and ever missed. A full picture 
of Aryan India needs a vast canvas; but a einematographie gUmiwc may be 
attempted even in this restricted space. _____ 


1] F, A. Stwl- fmJia nrsm^k T)m 
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Of all the races whose advent and aeeliniatisatlon in India we have reviewed, 
we cun make three main groups, wliicii, by interinixture, might be increased into 
any number of divisions: the original Dravidinn, the predominant Aryan, the 
leavening MongoL Of course, centuries of cotumcin life render it more than 
doubtful if we can find to-day lui ubsolutely pure and unmixed type of any of 
these. The earliest—aboriginal—type, like the latest xuiier-imposed group, may 
remain a|Hirt, But the iirincipal racial groups mentioned above cannot but 
have iuterniixed in the past, and niiust produce many a mixed type. The out¬ 
standing racial chanuderisties have been thus summarised 

(1) The pure nravidiau is small in stature, dark—almost black—in 
complexion, curly-haired, dark-eyed, tong-headed and tint-nosed. 
The nose has always been regarded in India, — at least since the advent 
and settlement of the long and tine-nosed Aryans,—to be an excellent 
index of race. Sir Herbert Kisley might well generalise **A man’s 
social status in India varies in inverse ratio to the width of his 
nose." Hut the inevitable intermixing has made it increasingly 
diflicuit to rely on the nose us an unfailing index. Even when joined 
w'ith eyes and hair, cutour and stature, the index is setdoni satisfying 
absolutely. The Dravidion has mixed on the one hand with the 
advancing Aryan, getting, in the process, an improvement in features 
and stature and complexion, and formed the Aryo-Dravidian type; 
on the other hand he has mixed with the Scythians from the north 
(** lower stature than Tureo-Iranian, greater length of bead, higher nasal 
index, a shorter nose”) as cxunipled by the Marathas principally; as 
well as with the Mongols in the east, who have brood heads, yellowish 
complexion, scanty bulr and tow stature; nose tine to broad, face Hat. 
eyes small and obUi)Ue. 

(2) The Jndo-Aryaji, on the other hand, cliietty (bund in Kashmir, the 
Punjab liiid Rujputana, is tall, fair, dark-eyed, even as bis aneestor 
of four thousiuid years ago. Long headed, and fine nostril ted and high- 
noKed, he is a tytie still in evidence in the home countries of the 
Aryans, He has mixed in innumerable sub-groups with the Dravidian 
and also with the other nijorigiiies, with noticeable variation in feature 
and complexion. 

(S) The [leopies of the frontier districts show a greater atiinity witli the 
Turco-lranian tlian with the Indian types. The choracteristies of the 
former are: high stature, light or fair complexion, dark or grey eyes, 
broad head, medium nose in width, but high and long and plentiful 
hair; and the Fathans, Balochs, Sindis, and the allied peoples 
exhibit these features in the most cunspicuous degree. 

These various groups ]icces.sarily shade off into one another, and are often 
ditiicult to demarcate. Corres^xintling to these, their physieat or ethnic dificreiitiu, 
tliere may be moral and intellectual differences as well. Let ii$ study them through 
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their m&rkson the history of this eoimtry, and their quota to the enrichment of 
the civilisation of this people. 

• . * • ■ - 

The Vedic Arymis’ lived in scattered hamlets or small villages, hut their 

descendants soon learnt the art of city-building, and the chief amongst them lived 
in splendid capitals of gorgeous iialaces, with parks and gardens^ and founUms 
that never failed to call forth the envy of every intelligent and observant lorejgn 
v isitor. Look at his very likely contemporary picture of Ayodhya, the capital ot 

the Unghus:— *nd dome nnd lurfct bnvve- 

Kosc In pntad ttiwl pterltss bwiuy, on Sumyn’s limpid wmw. 


“Altar blaxed Ui fvctf MuiMiuu, from tacb hoiue wo* bounty 

Stooped no iii«n to fubomc (liheLood, questioned none the will of beiven. 

• • • " * 

Stmtiff barred irate* and lofty arehes, lower nnd dome and turret blgh, 

Deekcd ibe vast and peopled elty, fair as mansiona of the sky.“» 

This may seem to the cold critical eye of the historian an over-coloured picture. If 
so, let hint consider the unbiassed description of the capital of the niighty 
Mauryas by a Creek ambassador to the court of Chaudragupta, The Mauryan 
capital was founded in the fifth century before Christ, at the oonftueucc of the 
Canges and the Son. on the site of modem Patna and Bankipore, and remained 
the Imperial capital of India to the end of the Gupta dynasty-a iieriod of close on 
a thousand years. It was a long, narrow parallelogram, 9 miles by ll miles, A 
wooden iMilisade went all around the city, serving it for a rampart; and the defence 
was further secured by a broad (200 yards), deep (30 feet), moot, which also did 
duty as the common sewer. The rampart was at intervals pierced with looi^holes 
for the guardians of the city to shoot through on un approaching or besieging 
enemy; while towers or bastions. 570 in all, helped along the palisade ns ralljnng 
places for the garrison. The city opened upon the river by no less thiui sixty 
gates, a wealth of exit greater than even that of the classic Delhi, Though an 
Imperial seat of Government, the situation of Patidiputra forbade any but a 
wooden rampart like in a Vedic Pur, as the heavy ruin and tremendous floods in 
the river would make its little account of stv>ne or brick walls as ol wood, Otlicr 
towns, however, more favourably situated on the crest of bills in the depths of a 
forest, were fortified with much stronger and more durable defences, with battle¬ 
ments, towers, covered approaches, and strong-barred gates, flanked i»y guard¬ 
houses, for the defence of the city in war and its good order in peace. 

The royal pidace of the Mauryas at Pataliputra was a vast enclosure, made 
chiefly of timber. Within, it w^iis in no way inferior In size or magnificence to the 
palaces of Susa and Et'batana, or even to thewe of the Great Mughols two thousand 
years later. Round the Royal palace stretched a noble ixirk. In which peacocks— 
prime favourites with Indian princes all through our history—preened tbeiiiselves 
for the delectation of the Prince and his consorts. _ _ 


1) H. Dull'i /ifimwiftittd. 
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shiLdy ^ri>vei a.iid trees set iji elQLups And bnmeliei irn?en IdgeUier by lome 
spcrinl eminiiig of horttculture.*,..^..^ Birds dfe there free and nnsznnJiDeii; they rome pf 
their own aceord and ha^e tbeir nests and r^Histing filaeeA in the brjmehcsn both birds 
of other kinds and whkh are kept there and floek In bevies *Wt the 

til this Royol plrasanee Ihere ore tqvely tanks made by band of men* w$Lb fished In f hera 
very larfse and getiile^ and nobody luuy rateli tbcoi except the sons of the kinjg^ when 
they nre yet rliJldfen/^t 

So wonderful was the structure of this gorgeous edifice timt the Chinese pilgrim, 
Fa-Hien, seven hundred years later, ascribed it to special divine erentton. 

The Emperor Chandraguptn was served in basins and goblets of solid gold, some 
of them fi feet in diameter, or copper plate studded with precious stones. 

** Wln^n the king condescended U> ^how hLio&elf in public^ be was earrled in a golden 
pulanquin* mlprncd with tassela of pearls, and wm^ clothed in dne maElio irmbroideird 
with purple a ltd gold. When making ibort Journeys» he rode nn horseback ■ but when 
Lravelling longer diEtances he was motlnlcdp like a tnodirfii linjii» on hi] elephant with 
gtdden trappings. 

As a pendant to this picture, let us take a leap of some seventeen hundred years 
and note, in passing, the testimony of another foreign v'^isitor to anotJier Imperial 
seat. Abdur Kazzak, the Persiim ambassador to the court of Vijayoiiagar, becomes 
almost dythramhic while si>eakiug of the Emperor, Deva Uaya II, and his palace. 
He records:— 

** Occr all this mngtiifittctit sptiche were erected iiDmeroi]ii pavilion^,, to the height of three* 
four nr even five stiireySp oovered [rom Lop to lx?ttomwiib figures in relief. • * ^ * S»mc of 
tbue lUTilioTi!! were arTBiiged in xuch n maniirr tZiat they ef>uld turn rapid 1y romid nnd 
present a iitir face; At each moment a new chmnber et H new hall preatHited lUelf to 
the view*"* . 1 ,..•*.* * 

The thmucj which was of eitniF*rd inary siie* was made of j^old a Ad cnnebed with fM-eciona 
stone* (if extreme value. • ^ • Before the tJirone was < square cushion* on the edges 

of which were sewn three rcFws of pearls. * * * ^ When the fcaat of MahaDavami was 

ended, mt the liGiu: of evening prayer, I was lutrudueed In the middle of four eEtrades^ 
which were alKtut ten gaa both In length and breadth- Tbe roofs and the walk were 
entirely furtned nf plates of gold enriehed with preelou* utonea. Each of these plates was 
J is thli-k A* the bkde of a sword* and was rastened with golden naik.'’'* 

These, alas, are splendours of a vanished {ya&t; let us rather continue the outlines 
of the picture of society among the ancient Aryans, The early Aryans were a 
people divided amongst themselves by the narromng sentimeitt of the family, the 
clan, the tribe, and united only in their common hatred of the native Dasyus whom 
they were anxious to overthrow. From the earliest days anti in the earliest hymns 
we read of kings. It may safely be aflirnied that the tribes of the Rig*Vedic 
Aryans were under kinglj' rule; they might have evolved more liberal and firecr 

n AnIUa^ttuled la flittarjf tmth, Vd. I, (t. ill'll, 

V) Vinciidt A. Sipillt^JSiirfjt UlMHifjf ■/ iiulMi. p. H«. (Oifixrd. iW*,; 

S> Swirtll-^l Fvrgalltm Einpirt, 
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torms ot' Government. From the moment of its birth on the Indiiin soil, the Aryan 
royalty was hereditary, though the rules of descent are by no means definite. 
Election might have had its chance at times, or in a round manner, somewhat in 
the some style, perhaps, as the First Commanders of the Faithful may be said to 
have been elected. The story of Uunia and Bhishma, parallelled many ii time in 
more recent Hajput history, may be taken to illustrate the growing custom ol' 
primogeniture, though the historic precedents of the designation of their successors 
by the Maurya as well us the Gupta emperors implies a latitude of dioice some¬ 
what at variance with the uniform rule of primogeniture. 

The chief—or at least the most emphasised—function of the Vedic King was to 
lead his hosts in war* and to i>erform sacrifices in peace. His companions were also 
more soldiers than statesmen, except, pcrhai», the family bard, the Minstrel and 
Herald and Chaplain combined. So taLssionalely, indeed, was military renown loved, 
that no great nanvc in Indian history, — from Dlvodasaand Sudas of the Vedic days, 
and the Mauryas juid the Guptas and Hai'sha of medieval times, to the last of the 
Great Mughals, —is without its resplendent halo of war-like fame. Even Asoha the 
Pious can scarcely be ranked as an exception. The thirst for military renown was 
tempered and refined by the law's of chivalry, evolved by an unbroken practice of 
untold centuries. A stratagem permissible to a general must not degenerate into 
11 subterfuge degrading to an individual warrior. Alexander of Macedon, fierce 
warrior ns he was, could not hut admire the ringing challenge of the beaten Porus, — 
a foemnn worthy of his steel 

wht* tlir^twn AWAy his sTFDTd, with our fallen, with tme yieldlnj^^ wfitli 
wDtuin and utit hearing immp 4if wt^iufiiip or with a low^ vulgar fcllnwt—^with mil 
thesA I dfi tint bottlr,” 

says the mighty Bhisma, the first and greatest and strongest of the myriad warriors 
met on the epic field of Kurukshetra; and this code of the Warrior’s honour was 
ever obeyed wherever Aryan chivalry was understood and practised. 

\Mien however foes began to sururm in the country, who could not understand, 
or woultl not respect, these refiiieraents of War’s high etiquette, the valiant 
vanquished marked their contempt of their conquerors by the awful rites of 
Jauftur. Rather than fall into the hands of these barbarians, women mounted the 
funeral pyre with every token of rejoicing; and their men, now safe from the sting 
of any outrage on their beloved, rushed out with one single thought to kill und be 
killed, without quarter asked or oflereil. 

Another noteworthy trait of Aryan chivalry was in regard to their duty of 
asylum to the dj.stres.sed. 

Their kiagdoms mity be )ci«t! their e*piUls destroyed; their pitiicc! ruined, their pUt'evof 
worship deriteerated; but I lie prineely tlnjput wDuh) tiercr refuse shelter to him who ntks 
for it even though as enemy. 

During the period of Arj’on supremacy in India, the country witnessed many an 
Einjare, before the size and wealth of which tlie modern British Empire in India 
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ull Its characteristics of grandeur> Setting aside the legendary grandeur 

of epic or Pauraitie Chikffifartim, wc find the earliest known authentic empire of 
the Mauryas as extensive, as fx>weritd, as prosperous, os the greatest that has since 
grown up on the same soil. Chuiidraguiita, the first and greatest of the Mauryas, 
had sened his apprenticeship under Alexander of Macedon. Gniduating through 
the school of adversity, the Mauryu, — (terhaps a royal bastard like WiUiani of 
Normandy,—fought tmd won his patrimony in Magadha: cajoled, eocreed or 
conquered his allies; varupiished in battle, as well as in diplomacy, the most 
considerable of Alexander's sueeessois; and built up an empire, which stretched 
from the Oxus and the Jordon, tlirough mtxlem Afghanistan and llaluchisban, 
down to the barren eotist-linc of Mekriin on the Arabian Sea, and to the mouths 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra hi the Bay of BengaL His more famous 
successor, the Emperor Asoka Yardhana, added only the iroustal strip along the 
Coromandel Sea-board, ivliich served to round an empii-e that for a hundred and 
fifty years was guarded by the might and governed by the wisdom of a succe^lsion 
of ivarlike, yet pious, rulers. 

'rhe Empires which took its place in tlie succeeding centuries never quite attained 
to the might or magnitude of the Mnnrya State, I’hc sovereignty of the Kushaii 
Kanishka extended, it is tntc, far beyond the limits of the Mauryan Empire,at its 
best. But it may be questioned if Kanishka could really be called an Indian, despite 
his capital at or near modern Peshawar, and despite his ardent Buddhism, which 
bade fair to eclipse the fame even of the great Asuka, The Kush an dominion from 
A, I>, 40 to -V. D, 220 wa.s followed by the more truly Indian Empire of the 
Gupta.s, which w'as at its zenith from iMlS A, t>, to 455 A. D. and struggled on 
for another 75 years, more or less in the manner tliat the descendants of Aurangzcb 
struggled on after the end of the Great Mughal. The Gupta dominion is famous 
for the conquests of three successive warriors, who carried their standards to within 
sight of the southern seas. It ivas more famous still for that unparallellcd blossom¬ 
ing of the literary genius of India, which has justly corned tor this eiiocK the title 
of the Golden Age of Sanskrit Literature. The ineompanible Kalidasa, courtly and 
cultured prince of dramatists as he was the dramatist of princes; the Astronomcr- 
lloyal and Master of Mathematics; and the Lexicographer Inqierial—were all gems 
that stand towering for all time, and were eminent even amongst that brilliant 
galaxy of talent and genius that adorned the court of the Guptas, The Government 
of the Guptas was strong yet tiopuhu*, not merely because it was native luid 
sympathetic, but because it practised to its utmost the one great virtue of success¬ 
ful government in India; perfect toleration of all forms of belief, perfect freedom 
to all forms of worship, perfect aloofness of the Stale from all forms of ritual and 
symbolism. The Emi>erors were not without religion; but they were also not with¬ 
out enlightenment. And so they protected and cherished and governed all alike,— 
the Brahman and the Buddhist, the Jain and the Chorvak. They fell, Lf they did 
not avow, the futility of man striving to solve the riddle of the universe, to 
determine the atm of being, U> define the pur[Jose of life. 
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"*Bcl U*avif tht Wfap ta vtmnglrf and pic 
The ^uurrel nf the Uuhxtse let Ipc: 

And, in boidc ocrmer of the Hubbub caucht, 

M^ke Gmiuc of that w’bieb pmkes £b much of Thee- 
**For in iind out* Above» about, 

TTIb tiDthioff but a Mai^ic Shndciv" Blunw 
riay'd in m \i'bo5c tuudili: U the ^urij 
Rnund uvblcb we Plmntom Fiffures tt>ute nnil 


Their less worthy successors suffered n decline in liniJeriid possessions jis well 
as splendour, till curly in the seventh century rose the f^eet Shiladityaor Slurl Hursha, 
with his capital at Kanauj, Uis conquests extended the Rnipire in the East almost 
to the borders of Assam, and on the uvest to the shoves of the Arabian Ocean. 
Tlie Kinji; of Kamorupa—modern Assam—was his ally, even as the Nizam to-day is 
the ally of the King-Emperor. The friendship and obedience of the King of Valabhi— 
Gujarat—was secured by the charms of the Em[)cror's daughter given in marriage 
to a grateful prince. The fame of Harshii has been immortalised by the greatest 
novelist of classic Sanskrit,—a master-eraftstuan, whose versatile genius scintillates 
through countless pag^^s of his patron^s biography, os much as through the deathless 
story of Kadambari, The Emperor was a creative artist, himself, of no mean genius. 
His appreciation, therefore, was doubly welcome to the lesser stars of the Imperial 
hrmament, because he could enter fully into the adoration of the tuneful muse. A 
w'urrlor in eamp and a statesman at court; u poet in his palace and a devotee in the 
temple; a refined diplomatist and a respected de$|x>t, he was a wortViy successor to 
the glories of the Mauryas and the grandeur of tlie Guptas. 

For five hundred years after Harslm, the history of ludia,—even of Hindusthan 
pro|>cr,—is either unknown or uninteresting. In the interval before the Muslim 
invasion, there ore, indeed, individual peaks and isolated eminences, all the more 
impressive because they seem to be solitary specimens of loftiness of soul or grandeur 
of jiurpose. The exploits of a Siddha-Riijof Gujarat might claim our admiration, as 
the courage and misfortunes of a PritiiwURaj el aim in turn our wonder and our 
commisenilion. Eut to the student pursuing the thread of continued solidarity, the 
iiut>erial idea docs not seem to blossom forth unttl the throne of the Mnuryans and 
sceptre of the Guptas had passed into the hands of a new race, 

• • • 

« V 

With the advent of the Muslims, a few* surface changes seem to be manifest. 
These new-comers were alien byraceas well as by religion, by culture and civilisation 
as well as by tradition and temperament. It is only when we review the consequences 
of their conquest and assimilation in ludia, in the dispassionate atmosphere of 
centuries after the event, that we may be able at all to claim to be rendering them 
justice. The rision of eon temporaries is bound to be narrow, their outlook preju¬ 
diced, their judgment too niuch biassed in the clash of continued conflict, {lerhaps 
with its open festering sores, to be able to be just, impartial, and trustworthy on 
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111] ]K>int<;. The eultiirwl and poetic, even though bigoted and iconoeluatlc, Arab 
never really found a fmiting on Indian soil, though the sovereigns of India wtuj 
reigned nt Delhi for six hundred years ciaimed the Prophet of Arabia as their 
Light in this world and intercessor in the next. But what the gentle, refined, 
chivalrous Arab could not accomplish, the convert to his sword had little difiTiciilty 
in achieving. The fierce, untutored, half-savage hordes, which the iconoclastic /cal 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, or the more constructive statesmanship of Shahabuddin, led 
into India, iJrovcd luck}’ as they were fanaticiil, ferocious and determined. After a 
couple of centuries of struggle and vicissitudes, and thanks chiefly to the internecine 
jealousies of the eontemiiorary Indian potentates, the Muhammadan ]x>wer was at 
last established at Delhi in the closing years of the twelfth century of the Christian 
era. From Delhi, the new power rapidly spread, till, within a hundred years of its 
establishment, it had ov'crrun the entire continent from north to south, from east 
to west, A mostiue was built by an ennobled slave and eiilerprising geiiend of 
Alaiiddin Khilji on the Southernmost extremity of India to mark the triumph of 
the Crescent, even if it did not mean an equal spread of the tiuran. And though 
rnidii like these could scarcely be dignified by the name of ijermancnt conquest, the 
cry of the Muezzin, acknowledging the one God as tlie only God and Muhammad 
as His Prophet, was destined thenceforth to resound tlirough all the centres of the 
Indo-Gangetic plain. Hindu India was not destroyed; Hindu creed and culture 
could not be aivnihilated; Hindu power and pride could not be extinguished al¬ 
together. On the contrary, driven to be on the defensive, Hinduism unconsciously 
arrested the process of lievelopnicnt; and reinforced itsell by a timely alliance 'yith 
the sentiment of self-preservation, which thenceforward mobilised all that wits virile 
and living, the ideak as well as the forms, the philosophy as well as the ritual, of a 

people on the defensive. . . 

Islam began aggressively; continued to act on the offensive, and has remained in 
the country by assimilating all that was wortli nequiringand adopting in IheTridiun 
civilisation mid organisation. It failed to Islamisc India. But the magic spell of this 
ancient land fell upon Tsluni, and Islam whs Indianised in art and culture, in social 
grouping and ijolitieal structure. Caste, for instance, is the nnost outstanding |^cuU- 
urity of the Indian — the Hindu—social organisation. Nothing can be more foreign to 
the genius of Islam,-or of Christianity, for the matter of that.-than caste. And 
vet the Musalmans in India are as minutely split up into castes as the Hindus in 
any pari of India. Even idolatry,-in the guise of deification of saints and heroes,- 
is not altogether unknown in Lslani us practised in India to-day. If the Muslim has 
been Indianised in these essential mutters, need ive at all question the prevalence 
of the process in the less important concerns of dress and manners; of food and 

furniture? . . l 

The submission to this tms{>eak»ible magnetism of India was, in tael, the measure 

of the real greatness and success of the Miisalmon dominion in this country. Though 
the Afglinns and the Turks, who gave us the early Musalman rulers, came rapidly 
under Lliis spell, they were not so comjjletely acclimatised and assimilated os the 
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Mughiils. It limy be rciiMded as an a«?ident or a mystery of history 
oflltiiur shouW have bred a cultured soul and a poetic statesman like Iljibur, Hut 
Riven Itabiir-Llie warrior-poet and the philosopher-emperor,^it is not suninsmu 
that wc should have Akbar theGreat, Jahangir the Aesthetic, Shah Jaban the Magni¬ 
ficent, and even Ahimgir the AnnexationisL Art and literature; science and 
ohilotiophy ; industries and commerce, had never flourished m India as a wiio e 
quite as much as in the 150 years of the Great MughaLs’ rule, with the iiossible 
exceirtion of the Gupta Empire of a thousand years before. Akbar was the ^ealest 
of the Mughals, and pcrhai>s the greatest of aU Indiun rulers for a thousand yea^, 
if not even since the days of the mighty Mauryas- But, without detracting in the 
least from the genius of the man or the inheritance of his bbth, it may yet be said 
that Akbar was so great, because he was so thoroughly Indianised. His genius per¬ 
ceived the possibilities, and his courage undertook the task, of welding the two 
communities into a common nation by the universal bond of common serv ice and 
equal citizenship of a magnificent empire. Akbar was horn u master of men, and 
bred &n autocrat in an lige of despotism. It would he unjust to erStieise him by the 
ruiam of onolher »ge, or from the standpoint of other ideds. AVithin the leKitlmate 
limits of a most searching criticism, there is much,—very much, indeed,—in bis life 
and outlook and achievements, which must demand our unstinted, unqualified ad¬ 
miration. and little that could merit just censure. His successors were, indeed, not ol 
his coiibre. But the wonder is rather that such a high average of talent should e 
maintained by such a number of succeeding sovereigns of the snme family. Even 
Alnmgir, the last of the Great Mughals, who is blamed by many historians, by a 
sort oi pout ffii'tum wisdom, for the Decline and Fall of the Empire of the Mughals. 
was great in his own way, bad his own strain of lofty ambition, his own conception 
of imperial solidarity. If events have proved his policy to have been mistaken at 
times, we must remember, in judging him. the tradition and environment in which 
he lived. The fact of conquest and annexation, even of Miisalman kingdoms, could 
not possibly be a fault, and much less a crime, in the eyes of a scion of the warrior 
House of Timur. And the overthrow of the Shia power in the Deccan must needs 
appear a meritorious act in the eyes of a strong Sunni like Aurangzeb, estjccially as 
he could justly claim, for bis reign at least, to have extinguished the Maratha 
menace after the defeat, capture and death of Sumblmji Mabaraj. Aurangseeh may 
have lacked, in his personal character, nil that is amiable or attractive. We may 
censure him as a son, condemn him as a brother ; we may accuse him lus a master, 
and arraign him as an associate; we may doubt his sincerity, question his loyalty, 
condemn his fanaticism. But we cannot deny his courage as soldier, talent as com¬ 
mander, acumen as statcsuiaii, devotion, simplicity, and, withal, greatness ns 
Emperor. 

, . ' • ' 

Thus flits the pageant of the Indian iieople on the stage of history, 'Die story is 
too vast, its parts too intricate and complex, to be cflfectively summarised os wc have 
here sought to do. The glimpses here given ore but the outstanding features from 
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im endleiis, deathless story; but even these few glimpses would suffiee to give some 
idea of the greatness and glory, the splendour and inagnificence that was India in 
the past. 

• * ‘ ‘ 

In the panorama of the [ndian people we are here picturing, the ui>s and downs 
of the last two hundred years are relatively unimportant. The Marutha outburst is 
only a Hindu resurgence, short-lived, though wide-spread; neither deep nor abid¬ 
ing, iJerhaps, but still significant, if only of the undestroyed and indestructible 
vitality of the Indian race- Greece and Rome ami Egypt have vanislied from 
the face of the earth, their gods a myth, their [leople a name, thetr civilisation.— 
mostly ruins. But India still lives. She may be ecliiJiied; she may tie oppressed. 
But she has an inmiortal soul, an invincible spirit that will not yield. The soul of a 
people cannot die. 




chaffeu III 

HEROES AND SAINTS 


In » history so lunjof as that of India, and lor a people so mixed and varied as the 
Indian, there could he, of eourse, no paucity of the stories of saints and heroes that 
ehami our infancy, fire our youth, and are our support in an age of decline and 
decay. There is a veritable cmifnrra^ de richesife in the selection of suitable 
illustrations of heroism or goodness, hotli of men and women, which would show, 
in their endless variety, something that may fairly be called India. Heroism Is 
native in every people; so that in the heroes of our history it would he absurd to 
claim a pride of exclusive proprietorship. Even goodness is not the peculiar 
jirivilege of any one people or any single age: though its forms are infinitely varied, 
and the conception of tme saintliness may often differ from couirtry to country and 
from time to lime. The Heroes and Saints of India still await a greater than 
Plutarch to sing their praises ill bewitching strains and divine rhythm. \Pe shall 
here select only a few outstanding examples of heroes and saints, who, without 
owing verj* much to their birth or environment, ore yet entitled by their achieve¬ 
ments to rank among the master-builders of national life and character, 

TVie heroes of the earliest age of Indian history are vague personages, so mixed 
up with their prototypes the idealised and deified personalities, that it is imxtossihle 
to segregate and consider apart their humaji achievements. The one great event of 
the earliest Vedic Age, which is at all historical, is the war of the 'I’en Kings. The 
lender of the Rharata tribe in Liiis conflict ^vas King Sudas, of the Tritsu family, 
whose family priest was the celebrated \'iishishthn. H’he clussie strife also, between 
the rival sages, t!ie Brahman ^’'a':hishtha and the Warrior Vishwamitra, makes its 
appearance on the stage of Indian history for tjie first time in this war. Revenge, 
said the ancients, is the food of the gods. It was to avenge his wounded vanity that 
^'ishwamitra, suiters eded in his pontificate with the Bharat as by his hated and 
unapproachable rival Vashishtha, effected an alliance of the Ten Tribes against the 
undutiful Sudas. But, unlike the later simitar alliance made for the Maurya hero, 
Chandragupta, by his immortal guide, friend and philosopher, Vishnugupta, better, 
kuo^vn to history as Chanukyu, this Vishwamitra was doomed to disap|x>int- 
ment. Sudas defeated his enemies in a mighty buttle on the t>anks of the Purushni, 
the modern Ravi. Little,—a very little—more is knowm of this mighty warrior of the 
Vcdic Age. except that his was a life of incessant warfare, and a career of unbroken 
victories. Immediately after this battle of the Kuvi, he hud to rush back,—almost like 
Uiiidenburg rushing from the iVestern Front to fight the ningnificent battles of the 
Masurian Lakes,—to the other extremity of his kingdom, to fight and defeat on the 
dumnu another alliance of three other clans, who were made uneasy by his growing 
dominion. 
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Shadowy and legendary as this personality is* Sudas seems to have sprung froni 
an illustrious wairior His father*—or perhaps grundiather^ Divodas^—-w'as no 

less a warrior and conqueror* He had won by his mighty exploits the cognomen of 
the ‘"Servant of Heaven/' and the “Slayer of Kine for Guests” 
somewhat perhaps in the style of Clovis*s title of the Eldest Son of the Church, or 
Henry Fidd He fought all round and everyone, just because war 

i was the breath of his nostrils,. He fought and heat the Aryan tribes of the 

Turvacas, Yadus* and the Punis. with as much zest as he fought the non-Aryan 
Hiiisa, Shambara. or the Panis, the merchants of the Indus Va]ley» Rut of solid 
achievement or Empire-building, as the result of these wars* we have little 
evidence worth the name* 

The gods of the Vedic age, were* perhai^, none other than deified heroes* ;vlio 
had once worn a mortal shai>e* but the grandeur of whose achievements had so 
dazzled contemporaries as to iind them a s]iecia| niche in the Pantheon for lill 
generations to come* [ndra and Mltra, if not Varuna and Agni, seem little better* 
at least in their personified aspect. Though dual or niulttple gods* —like the Eartli- 
^ and-Sby* or the Maruta. —not to mention the single, hut elusive* yet fascinating 

personality of the Goddess of Dawn, may suggest greater resemblance of the entire 
Pantheon to deified iKjwers of nature* one regrets to relinquish the amazingly 
personal magnetism of these human—all too human —beings. One-fourth of the 
\ hymns in the Rig V^eda are in honour of Indra, the mightiest* but also the mc^t 

i human, of the gods* A mighty fighter*—big of bone and large of limbs, goldeti- 

tiairedV broad-chested, mace-^bearing hero*—he loves to drink Soma; and is not 
above loudly singing his own praiseii. His greatest exploit is the conquest of the 
demon Fvitrn who had imprisoned the cows (rains), a common calamity even now to 
the countrymen in India^ Xt is but in the (itness of things that against this common 
curse of the nation the greatest of the Gods should engage in ever-reneived strife, 
j His mighty thunderbolt, that none may withstand^ cleaves the Demon into two* 

and the ever welcome rains are free to fructify the parched fields of the Aryans, 

In marked contrast with the rollicking fighter, is the calm* serene* steady image 
of Varuna* second only to Indra in importance tn the A^edic Pantheon; and that, 
too, if we reckon by the number of hymns dedicated to bun. He is the presiding 
deity of the sacrifice, the genius of law and order in the universe. Endowed with 
all the human features, he is yet the author of heaven and earth, the creator of the 
sun* the father of fire* the parent of air. The moon and the stars shine by his 
j orders; rivers flow at liis commands while the ocean marks for ever the limits 

/ laid down by him. His dominion is universal; his omniseleuce is unquestioned. But 

his greatness Is of the mind* and not of the brute force that Indra personifies. 
\ Nowhere else in all the hymns of the Rig A^eda do we find that note of real trust in 

T the Divine adored—that veritable m de rofwr—as in the hymns of A^aiuna*^ 
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‘'Wbo is, O Vamniii Thy ccoslant kinsouin? 

Onc^ deaf, tboiigli sinful iioif, he claimb Thy friendship. 

guilty, mnke iu not, O Wise one, suffeft 
Dll Thim, O Si*ge, (jiunt a heller tu Thy pralBCr. 

O inakr US lu the«r cnrthly himtes abiding. 

Find favour tiiiir in Adltl’s lap residing! 

And may from hit ehnlas Varum release us. 

Ye Gods_for ever more protect wid Idets its.’' 

It would take us too far nfield, if we strayed to cast even a glance at the minor 
gods of the Fanllieon. The goddesses in the Vedic Age are few and insignificant, 
probably beeaiise in the Aryan society woman’s less spectaeukr rirtues could not 
arrest attention, Indroni-the wife of Indra—is little better than a charming play¬ 
thing of the warrior god. Not so, however, the ever young Goddess of the Dawn 
Ushiis. This Aurora of the Vedas is ever fleeing the Sun in his golden ehariot, 
drawn by fiery steeds, in endless pursuit of an unattainable and yet unrelinquish* 
able ideal. This Goddess of Youth is the spirit of childhood, innocent as insouciant, 
clothed in spotless raiment, bright and filmy. Like some heavenly dancer, she has 
sworn eternal war with the spirit of Darkness and all its brood of nightmares, 
ghosts and evil thoughts. ''Daughter of Heaven” she is the longed-for bride of the 
Sun, and yet his mother, because to the world of mortals she is ever the harbinger 
of bis light and warmth. The humble, homely god, Agni—the deity of every 
Aryan home—is iJso her lover, whom she kindles into life afresh each morning on 
every hearth us soon as she appears. 

More human, though still shadowy in point of hwtory and achievements, are 
those great High Priests of the early Aryans, who first composed the li’edic hymns. 
The sacred books oi the Hindus represent the Seven Sages, the first Seers of the 
eternal ttig—as the mind-born sons of Brahma, the God of Creation. 1 hese seven, 
whose names are not identical in every list, are immortals, now residing in their 
-Stellar mansions in the constellation of the Great Bear, Gautama, Bharadwuja, 
V^ishwiunitra, Jamadagui, V^aslushtha, K«ahya[ja and Atri are the Seven most com¬ 
monly given- Their doings are, in general, falmlous and incredible. But tlie frequently 
mentioned and long-continued duel between Vashishtha and \^shwainitra obviously 
embodies a substratum of historical truth that cannot be denied an element of 
grandeur. Vashishtha is reputed to he the author of the seventh Mandalnin the Rig 
Vedskt while Vishwamitra is credited witli the composition of the third. According 
to classic luytliolugy, Vashishtha bad the advantage of birth, being born a Brahman; 
though a hymn in the ^’edas considers his birth to he the result of a pa.ssing tuncy 
of the Gods, Mitra and V^aruna, for the heavenly nymph Unw. Vishwamitra, how¬ 
ever, has a less rojnantic origin, and was belter endowed inth worldly wealth. Born 
u klng^s son, he hud no difficulty in attaining to the dignity and powers of n Royal 
Sage, when he w'as so minded- But the Ijoundless ambition of this determined, 
austere, unswerving Kshatriya would not Ih^ satisfied with that rank- He would 
rather be first in hell than second in heaven. Sudns, the ^'cdic King, seems to have 
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l>eeii his first protege tincl experiment for displnying his vast ixtwcrs. Hut thut 
prince preferred the priestly \''ashishtha for his Prltiijite, and was justified in his 
choice by the end, in which he defeated the Ten Tribes whom the furious \"ishwu- 
mitra hud allied against him. This much appeors to be sober history. The rest, even 
if it is grounded in fact» is so highly embroidered by fancy, that, in these days of 
hard-headed materialism, it will be summarily dismissed os incredible. The moral, 
however, is i>erfeclly clear. Vishwumitra was determined, as he was daring. He is 
beaten again and again; bnt he holds on in grim deteriiiination, till at last he 
achieves his mighty ambition. 

Equally fabulous is the origin of Vashishtha's ntermc brother, Agastya; but the 
latter’s role is much mure modest. A renowmed sage, and an author of several 
hymns in the Rig-^^eda, his credit must needs have a dose of the marvellous. If 
the legends of his drinking the oceuti, and beating bock the Vindhyos to make liini 
a pathway to the unknown South, have no foundation in fact, he seems to have 
been the first of the great Aryan Seers to cross the mountains and reach the ocean 
on the south-western coast. The Itamayanu speaks of him as living in a hermitage 
on Mount Kunja, south of the Vhidhya mountain; and, if we may rend this 
legendary lore in a liistorical iiersiiective, he seems to have been the first to 
Aryanlsc the Deccan. He is held to be the first teacher of science and literature to 
the Tamils, whose language he took a great share in moulding. 

* * i 

# * * 

The ideals and conditions of the V'edic age become sensibly modified in the 
mould of Lidian environment by the time ive come to the epic age. The person¬ 
ages of the Epics are distinctly Indianised, even though they still mark the original 
type very clearly. Take the instance of liumachandra, the hero of the Rtimar/antu 
A warrior bom and bred, he is ns different from the Indra of the ^’cda^i us could 
iMSSsibly be imagined, A dutiful sou, a loving brother, a devoted husband, he is un¬ 
avoidably 11 good king, a gentle knight, a noble friend, a generous foe, whose human 
ixirfections seem to be so complete tliat one is not surprised at all when one is told 
he was the essence of Godhead incarnate. A man, he has all a mortal's share of 
sorrow and suffering, of trial and tuirdship; hut these serve to bring out hb in¬ 
disputable humanity* The eldest born of King Da-sharnihu of Ayodhyo, the modem 
Oudh; and renowned in his youth by bis great exploit of breaking the bow of the 
Great God Shiva nt the time of Princess Sita’s choice of a husband, Hama yet ex¬ 
periences the mortal's lot of disappointment on the very eve of realisation. On the 
day he wiut to have been anointed licit Aptiarent, his father is compelled by his ste|>- 
mother to exile him for a perifxl of 14 years, and give the dignity of the Crown 
Prince to her own son liharata, Ktiikeyi, the petted queen of Dasbaratha, was only 
asking payment of an old Iwnd—lbe fulHlment of a promise her lord hiul made to 
her in a moment when her pluck and courage bad stood him in excellent stead. 
Doshoratha could not refuse her without being forsworn, though it killed him to 
comply. And Rama was noto Prince to commence his new role by making his father 
be forsworn. So to the forest lie would go, though his own mother weep, ami his 
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father snvoon. and his peoples break tlieir hearts. Only Situ, —bis wife and Queen,— 
will not be denied, and I^akshmana his devoted brother. Rama tried to dissuade 
Sita from actompanying him into the forest, but the high*souled Princess would 
have none of it: — 

♦'Uglily I dUmlBs the TOunsel M-hicH my lord tutb lightly uid, 
lor ft ill hecoian * warrior and my buibaad'a princely grade! 

For the (afthful wtnnnti folIiJWR where her wedded lord may lend, 

Tn the Wichment of Raoia, Sits'* exile is decreed.'’’ 

'I'he brother’s devotion is even more touching, though tlie wife’s has come down 
to us for aU these countless generations as the model and the ideal of wifely devotion. 
Anyway, these three went into exile; and the story of that exde is iicrhapsthe most 
touching portion of the poem. The plot thickens, and the action quickens, and the 
drama moves on to its inevitable denouejoept when the sister of the demon king, Ra vana 
of Lanka sees Rama and falls in love with him. Denied by him as well as his brother, 
she flies into a rage,and rushes to fetch Havana to avenge her w'oundcd vanity. Hell 
hath no fury like a woman scorned; iind Surpanakha was true to type. But Havana, 
mighty, ten-headed warrior as he was, and lord of all the demons,—dared not touch 
Sita while Hama or Lakshmona were by. And so he devised the ruse, with the help 
of a Hakshosa sage Mmiehi, of a golden deer, which Sita had but to see to covet. Sita 
was a veritable woman in her love of the beautiful; and though common sense told 
Hama a golden deer was impossible; and that, even if real, it must conceal some 
plot, he could not refuse the prayers of Sita to kill it and fetch its skin. Fhere- 
upon Hama leaves her in charge of Lakshmana. Havana durst not brave even the 
cadet of the Haghus; and so he instructs his tool Mariclii to cry for Lakshmana, as the 
arrow of Hama pierces him, letting Sita fear her husband was worsted. Lakshmana 
would no more believe that it was Rama’s veritable ery for succour than Rama 
himself had believed that there could be a real, live, golden deerl But Sita’s 
reproaches became atrocious; she charged Lakshmana w’ith coveting the wife of liis 
elder brother as the only rcaion for his indiflerence to the safety of Ramat Poor 
Lakshmana could bear it no longer. He drew a charmed circle to protect Sita, and 
left the cottage in search of his brother. All that was, howevcr,oflittle avail against the 
wiles of Havana and the impulsive hospitality of Sita. She left the charmed circle 
only for a moment to give alms to a mendicant w*ho came begging at her door. But 
that moment was fatal. The mendicant was Havana in disguise, who bore her away 
to bis capital in the far, far south, girt by the seas and guarded by the demons. 

The martial strain of the narrative henceforth gathers force at each step, till 
the end comes, in which the proud Lord of Lnnku is laid low in the dust; and Sita is 
restored to the arms of her hu.sband. The new personages who ally themselves 
with Rama in his struggle with Havana are, in sober history, the aborigines of the 
Dec con. Some of them have become, like Hunumua, household names in 
India ever since. Rama, too, shows himself every inch a king to friend and foe 
alike,—to Sugrira, Hanuman and Vibhishana, no less than to Indrajil, Kumbhakarna 
and Ravana himself. 
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Only to Sita is he less than just; for bad she not been defiled by the polluting 
touch of Rav^ana's arms—eren though against her willl But the God of Fire is at 
hand to vindicate and purify the Daughter of the Earthy and silently rebuke even 
the god-like Ranm for his doubts. 

“WherefoTC yoa notp my BaTnn* if iiOSDiu doobts mj laitfii 

Demr«r thnn ft dark saspi^iem tp a wnmaji were her demlh? 

Wkereforep Rama, with your token came o'er tht wa%e, 

To ftftBist ft fallen wfiman^ nud tainted wife to save? 

” Blit a -ffomfiti plefldeth rainlj whtn &u6|ndon eUiuds her name. 

LftkshiDAiip If thDii lor'st thy aiater, light for me the fqacrftL ffnme. 

^^If in ftrt ftxid ihanght " she utteredi I im true unto toy tinme^ 

Witness of OUT sina and rirtues, may this Fire proteet mf fame! 

If m Ikl&e and lyltig Ecandal brings a faithful woteau fthiusiep 
Witne$$ df our if ns and TirtoeSi may this Fire pnileel my fame!*' 

Slow the red fUmes mlled afiUDder^ God of Fire incarniile enmt^r 
Holding [fl hta ndimnt bosom fair Videha'i ttnfeiia damep 
Not a onrl upon her tres^s^es* not a himsmn on her bmw^ 

Xoit m fibre of her mantle dfd with tarnished Instrc glow! 

Bama'a fare head was ouelorndcdi nnd u radii ticc 1ft hla eye 
And hii bosom heaved in gladness aa he ajj^ke fn aerents high ; 

"Never from the time I saw her in her maiden days of yonlbi 
Have 1 doubted Sfta^a virtue, Sita's fixed and ehangelcss truth." 


The God io Rama may have known oil along the purity of Sito, but the man in 
him waa weak enough to doubt. Hta weakness is the more evident when, once more, 
crowned and reigning in his own native land, he exiles the pregnant Sita, because a 
citizen bad voiced his suspicions of the Queen. Once again Site’s purity is proved, 
years after, when her twin-born sons are reciting the Ramnymm as minstrel boys 
at the great sacrifice; but the long-sufiertng daughter of the Universal Mother 
would have no more of earthly bliss, and is absorbed at last into her |tarenL 
earth. 

w w • 

* 4 4 

The Golden age of the Aryan heroes pusses away with the days of Rama and 
his brothers, who probably flourished late in the second millennium before Christ. 
Men cease to be the models of truth and simplicity and sincerity, and single- 
hearted devotion to whatever was their aim in life. Women also decline from the 
lofty standard of Sita’s ideal of love and devotion and lutsullied chastity of mind 
and body. The age of Sitas and Savitris is over; and there is even greater 
moral distance between them and the Kuntis and the Drautuidis of the Mabab&arota 
fame, than between Rama and Krishna, or the Fandavas and the Kauravas, 
Rama is moral perfection embodied, a j^cuo! chevaikr seats pc«r et sans reprotJte. 
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Krishna also is mighty; and if n baffling genius for diplomacy of the most 
tortuous kind must claim our admiration, he too is great. He is greater even, as 
the oulhor and teacher of that quintessence of the Hindu phil<wophy known as the 
BhaffuiHul Gita^ But though that work preaches unruffled serenity born of utter peace, 
Krishna liimself is far from n model of lofty motives and unblemished charBcter. 
He is the Indian Gay Lothario, whose flirtations with the women of Vraj are but 
pfiorlv extenuated by any hint of his divine personality, whom naught can bind or 
besmirch. 

The God ^ ishnu incurnate, Krishna was born man for the piiriwsc of destroying 
the demon Kanisa, his own maternal uncle. His invents wrere in prisoni when he 
was bom, as his uncle had been warned of the fatality. But the bars broke, 
and the guards slept, and the city-gates otiened, and even the mighty Jumna in 
flood gave a safe crossing to \^a3udev to ]dace the child wdth the chief coivherd> 
Nando, on the other side of the river, and return with a fresh-bom female babe of 
Nandu’s wife, Yashoda, to satisfy Kamsa. In Gokul,the home of liia boyhood and 
youth, Krishna’s endless pranks as a merry little mischievous imp of a child, mid 
his wonderful dancings and amours with the simple cow-hcrdesiies have ever since 
remaineit tlie incKbaustible theme of countless generations of Indian poets and 
singers and dancers, More serious exploits, however, ghdog promise ot the man to 
come, are not ivantiug even at this stage. His fight with and destruction of all the 
demons sent by Kamsa to kill him culminated in the death of Kamsa himself, and 
the restoration of the throne of Mathura to its rightful king, Lgrasena, Katiisa’s 
deposed father. Of the splendid series of wars and conquests, of alliances and 
manoeuvrings; of the w'innlng of Riiktnlni, and the founding of Dwarka on 
the shores of the Arabian Sea; of the glorious fight in the Kurukshetra between 
the Pamlavas and the Kauravas; of the lost sad scene of Ute*s closing tragedy, from 
which even men like gods cannot escape, and in w‘hlch Krishna saw’ his mighty 
empire vanish in the fault of a single day,—in a drunken orgy,—and the divine 
founder of the Empire laid low in the dust by a chance arrow of the humblest 
hunter,—of all these there is no space to speak. Rut the moral is irresistible, 
unmistakable, unforgettable. None knew when He was born, and none w'as by when 
He was sped to his eternal rcstl 

Legendary embroidery apart, Krishna seems to have been an epic hero, who 
l>erhaps embodied the first great mixture of the Ary a and the aborigines. 
A Yadava, he ivas of the Yadu race, famous even in the Vedie age; but his dark 
complexion suggests a mixture of blnoil, not at all uitUkely in sober history. 
Taking the story of ins conquest of Katlnga, and also of his establishment of a 
capital on the sliores of the ^Yestem Sea. the inference may safely l>c made of a 
slow infiltration of the Aryan Influence to the south by his time. 

Apart from the semi-legendary personality of Krishna and his brother, the heroes 
of this other epic of the MahtJ/fiarfitu have both lost and gained somewhat in stature, 
since the days of the Baifiayma, and more still, since the days of the Vedas, 'I'lie 
world of men has grown infiiiitely more complex. It is impossible to have a 
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straight choice always betweeii cletir good and positive evil. No one in the 
Mahabhiu-ata is utterly blame less, Even Yudhisthira, the personification of 
Righteousness, has to tell one Little lie at least to save his army, and lead his 
ancient preceptor Drona to believe that the Iotter’‘s son was killed, when realty 
only an elephant of that name had been destroyed. The w'ar of the I'anduvas and 
the Kauravos was as much a struggle with mortal weapons, as mental wiles. The 
side that prevailed could scarcely claim their victory to Ije a triumph exclusively of 
truth and justice. 

Three grand personalities, at least, stand out prominently in this story;—each a 
type of manly virtue then priced most among the ruling class ; each a hero whose 
like the world has seldom seen. Bhishma, the eldest of all the warring cousins, 
was the hrst-bom of King Shantanu of Hastinapur, who had taken the goddess 
Ganga to wife. The nymph had her own purpose to serve; but the king was a mortal 
after all, and could not resist, in spite of his promise, asking his wife who she 
really was, when he had seen one after another, seven of their children consigned 
to a premature grave by their Inhuman mother I The nymph, rather than answer, 
disappeared, and left the king with the eighth child, the mighty Prince Bhishma! 
M’^hen he grew up to the estate of manhood, his father again fell in love with a 
fisherman's daughter, wrhu would not smile on tlie king^s proixjsals, unless and 
until the infatuated monarch had promised that his throne and sceptre should descend 
to her offspring in preference to the Crown Prince, Bhlshnia. Not content with the 
royal word, she insists on Bhishma publicly renouncing his rights, and even 
taking a vow of perpet ual celibacy to guard against any chance of a civil war, 
Bhishma, like Rama before him, mokes his grand retiunclaEioii to keep his 
hither’s royal pledge, even as others of his race have done time and again in more 
modern times—a renunciation more diflicult than that of tlie Buddha himself, 
because Bhishma hod to be in the world and yet not of it. hen his lather died, 
leaving an infant son and heir, he had to assume the regency along w'lth the Queen 
Motherl He did his best to bring up his brother as befitted a king. He won for 
him S brides, daughters of the King of Benares; but they could not keep the boy- 
king from the common curse of princes in that position. And so the boy faded 
aw'ay into nothingness; and the Regent aud the Queen Mother had to seek afresh 
to provide heirs for the kingdom, 'fhe Queen now repents of her having forced 
Bhishma to take the vow of celibacy, and she ei’cn suggests that he should raise 
issue on his half-brothers relicts. But Bhishma would not fail his oath, though 
earth may lose her scent and water its moisture aud the sun his glory. Then they 
found another to take his place; but the latter came to the Princess iu such a 
horrid form that the p€x>r bereaved Ambika would oot even look at the monster; and 
so her son Dhritarashtra was born blind, and unfit for the kingly role. The other 
widow of the late king then made an effort to save the royal tine from extinction; 
and though she paled at the sight of her comijanion on that fateful night, she 
endured, and in the fullness of time gave birth to Pandu,—the Pale Prince,—who 
became heir to the throne. 
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It is the sons of these two brothers, bom of different mothers, who are the heroes 
of the MfOtabhayida, The blind Dhritarsshtra had ft hundred sons, the Kaurava 
brothers j and the Pule Prince bad five, who are the seeds, respectively, of pharma, 
Vayu (wind), Indro, and the two Ashwius. Pandu died young, and his blind 
brother Dhrit«rashtrft was installed Regent, Bhishma cGntinuiog still faithful to his 
trust as the first of the King*s subjects, and yet a sort of grandsireof them alU As the 
story develops, Bhishma watches with rising dismay the bad faith and the duplicity 
of the Kfturava Princes to cheat the sons of Pandu of their due. His heart 
must have throbbed with high delight at the triumph upon triumph of his best- 
beloved Pandu Prince, Arjuna. But, when the Civil War comes at last, he has to 
range himself on the side of the Kauravas, because he had ever remained the first 
of the King’s subjects; and, for the moment, the first of the Kauravas was King. 
Commander-inXhief of the Kaurava hosts, none could beat him, and few withstand 
his mighty blows. For ten days he battles; and the Pandu host has little chance of 
success, though led by the greatest warrior of the age, and guided by the God of 
Gods himself 1 At last they discover a way to kiU the old lion. When the warring 
forces were withdrawn for the night on the ninth day, the Pandu Princes went to 
Bhishma’s tent; and, on Krishna's advice, asked him the means of his own destruc^ 
tiou. With ft smile and a sigh the hero named Shikliandin-the man born woman- 
none other than the eldest and the noblest of the Benares Princesses, whom in his 
youth Bhishma had won for bis feeble brother, but whom he had let go because she 
had confessed to a prior attachment. Slighted by the man whom she had preferred 
to the King of Hastinapur, Amba had returned to Bhishma.-only to be refused! 
And so. in despair, the noble lady had devoted herself to austerities, which at last 
hud won her tlie boon of being the death of Bhishma in her next birth. She was. 
accordingly, reborn a woman, but changed into man, and was fighting in the Pandu 
host. Because Shikhandin was bom a woman, Bhishma, the unflinching celibate, 
would not even look at her; for he battles not with him who had laid down his 
arms, or is fallen, or flying, or with a woman, or with low and vulgar people. Here 
is a complete code of chivalry in a nutshell. The hard-prc&sed Pandavas bad to take 
the hint; and wound the old hero to the heart next day by Arjuna preceded by 
Shikhandin. The latter’s arrows would have been less than a flea-bite to the 
seasoned veteran; but when his best-beloved Arjuna’s arrows searched out and pierced 
his vitals, Bhishma at last fell I Even when he lies low on the field of buttle, his 
ivarrior's heart would wish for no other couch but that of the arrows on wdiicli he 
was lying, nor any other pillow but what Arjuna’s mighty bow could wing him 
through the head. Not even Arjuna. bis own best-beloved Pandu Prince, approaches 
Bhishma in kingly courtesy and princely generosity. 

Arjuna, the son of Indra. has been the betm ideal at the Hindu warrior for all these 
ages. But his exploits, marvellous asthey are, sometimes feel almost monotonous. There 
is no chance for anyone against him—the friend of Krishna and the tavourite of 
Indra. Even the Great God Shiva finds it difficult to beat him in a hand-to-hand 
fight. Krishna is always his friend, whether it is to abduct hia own sister Subhadra, 
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or to second him by moral support In the Great War. The only break is in that 
year of coaeeolmcnt, the lust of the evile resulting from the defeat at dice of the 
Emperor Yudhishthirtu Arjuna beeontes a eunuch to give fulfilment to an old curse, 
lies concealed for the fateful year in the zenana of King Viratiu teaching the 
inmates music and dancing, oiid all the arts of rciined iivomonhood. At the etid of 
the tale, its innate drama once more wakens into suddeiilife.ArJim a and his hr others 
disclose themselves to save the cattle of King Mrata, that the Kuru Princes were 
stealing uway. The disi'iosure forces the main issue whether the Pondavos are to 
have any share of their patrimony or of their own conquesb. There ore messages 
galore and negotiations, and all the elaborate apparatus of seeming to be anxious 
to avoid bloodshed; but all the while everybody knows that a fight there must 
be,—and it tight to the finish. 

So the great battle is staged, and a slaughter grim and grand takes place. Arjuua 
is the hero of the fight. He cannot beat the fierce old war-dog Bhishuia, or even his 
own uterine brother, Karna, without a base ruse. But he is not himself actively con- 
cented in oil the series of ruses and manoeuvres that finally wins him the war. tin 
the contrary, on the very first day of the war, he utters sentiments to which not 
even the most exacting moralist could possibly take exception. It is a little trying 
to see the hero, ol'ter till those years of fighting and striving for mastery, holding 
forth in trite little sayings that could have been new to no one. But one overlooks 
his repugnance in the eleventh hour to fight his brethren, on account of the ivomler- 
ful sayings of Krishua, his divine charioteer, embodying the quintessence of Hhidu 
philosophy In language of ineffable beauty and unrivalled simplieity. When Bhishma 
is killed, thunks to the interposition of the liidiau prototype of the Chevalier 
d'Eou; and Karna quits the scene, by being first deprived of bis invulnerable body 
armour and then destroyed by what was a foul blow by uU the codes of their chiv¬ 
alry, Arjuna, of course, remains the peerless hero, the ideal of Hindu chivalry, 
the model of manly grace, beauty and virtue. 

In marked contrast to this favourite of fortune, is his own eldest brother Karna. 
He is all that Arjuna is, or would be; and a great deal more. For Arjuna has the 
advantage of birth at least, while Karna has throughout his life to battle against a 
supj)osedl 3 ' inferior origin. He is the child of the Sun by Kuiiti, the mother of the 
three Pundaviis; but being born before marriage, bis mother had no alternative but 
to Iciive him on the banks of the Jumna at the moment of his birth. A ehorioteer 
finds him, and brings him up as his own son; but his handsome figure and princely 
bearing ever give the lie to his seeming origin. Early in their career, Karna and 
Arjuna discover themselves to be the only match for one another. But at each re¬ 
gular trial of strength, — until the final catastrophe,—Kama is denied the full 
test by a pitiless fate. Drona, the incomparable teacher of the art and science of 
War, would not Leach him the lore of the Princes—becauiie of his birth. Kama dis¬ 
penses with a teacher, and learns by himself. When the Koyal Tournament is held 
to display the accomplishments of the Princes, Arjuna w ill not meet Karuii in sin¬ 
gle combat, again because of his birth. In the self-choice of Draui»aJi for a iiusbaiid, 
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Earns is ready to acconiplisli the task set to the iissembled princes*, but again tiis 
birll; is flung into his teeth, and Arjunu b allowed to carry off the prize. The soul 
of the noble Kama revolts at, hut b unsullied by. the ruses and subterfuges of his 
friend and King, Duryodhana; for Kama trusts absolutely in the invincibility of his 
own strong arm. W'hen at last the 'SVar eouies, he, proud and peerless, is a veritable 
tower of strength for the Kauravu cause. When Uhishtnii has gone the wiiy of all 
flesh, and lirona has fallen, Kama takes the baton of command. Long before this, 
he has known of his real birth; and that it wanted but a word of their common 
mother to make the rival champions forget their hostility. But Kama is too noble 
to bring a blush of shame to the cheek of the nnother who gave him birth i too chiv¬ 
alrous to forget the father who had adopted him and brought him up; too noble to 
flee from a siiikLng ship; too proud to avoid the one and only chance of proving his 
valour before his only match, by ficknowledging that man his brother. And so poor 
Kunti, mother of the greatest warriors ever born, has to remain content with the 
reflectioii that whatever happens,—whether Arjona fails or Kama,—she would still 
have her sons. Kanm, too, is under no illusion about bis doom. He fights with 
all the courage of his birth and breeding, —knowing, however, all the time that his 
best weapons are to be taken away from him, or misapplied. Thus, he W'as born 
with ft body-armour, the gift of his father, the Sun; while he was covered with 
that breast-plute, no mortal arrow could ever pierce to his vitals. But generous os 
he was brave, when his own mother,—or is it his rival’s father?,—begs of him the 
armour that covers him, cfT it comes to satisfy a mendicant. There cannot be a njore 
sublsme gift than this,—or one more tragic. The unprotected hero goes to light—to 
meet certain doom. There is hoi^e still. He has a lance that the Prince of Gods 
has promised will take one life without fail. Kama keeps it to throw it at his only 
rival Arjuiia. But Duryodhana, his liege lord, is frightened by the havoc of Bhima’s 
demon son on the Kuru forces; and so the King begs, and urges, and at last com- 
iriands the Marshall of the host to use his lance against that ctuunpion. Kama 
yields against his better 3udgnient; and that dmiger is over for the nintnent. 

But now* the Pandava host pre-sses him on all sides. His o^vn son is killed, even 
as Arjuna’s heir had been done to dcatli on u previous day. The conquering 
Arjutia, spurred by revenge, showers a ceaseless hail of arrows on Kama. Even then 
the hero faints not. nor blenches. He rushes in the very heart of the fray with 
redoubled fury ; hut his chariot-wheel sticks fast in the bloody mud at the cmciftl 
moment. A pitst-master in all that apjiertains to the art of wjir, he jumps from his 
seat to re!ea.se the w*heeJ, lUid asks Arjuna, as honourable chivalrous warrior, not to 
shoot while he, Kiinia, w'lis on the ground and without w'eayxins. But Arjujia is 
maddened by the recollection of the death of his son Abhimanyu. who had been 
killed in the presence of Kama, iti a similar jired lean lent. Well might he taunt 
Kftrna, where was Kama’s chivalry when the lad hod been done to death in that 
da.stardly manner] He would have been greater if he liiid witiiheld that taunt; 
he would have been great beyond compare if he had tbrboni the foul blow. Kate 
willed otherwise, Arjuna shot, and Kama fell pierced to the heart! 
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These three heroes lire unmatehed throughout the magnificent epic. Rut even 
they rise not to the simple faith nnd dauntless courage of Rauin and his brother. 
Amongst women, also, th^ decline is noticeable. KiuiH, the mother of the Fandavns, 
is liononreil and upheld. Rut her amours with the Gods cannot he glossed over by 
liny amount of sophistry, Draupadi is a nobler soul — a perfect warrior’s bride. 
She is even shrewd and deep in a way that Sita could never have attained to. But 
the love of Situ for Rama remains uuparallelled throughout the Mahabharnta. There 
are noble n-nd high souled dames in plenty in this poem too; but the very fact that 
the i»oet has to interpolate the legend of Simtrl to point his moral is enough to 
prove the change at least, if not the decline, in the ideal of womanhood. Savitri 
was married by her own choice to Satyavan, though she knew her husband had only 
a year to live, and though bis jmrents were driven from their kingdom and blinded. 
But she remained a devoted wife and faithful companion all through the brief year. 
And when at last Satyavan died, and the God of Death came to claim him from 
the charge of the chaste and true Savitri, she begged him and pursued him to Ids 
very home, and one by one persuaded him to grant her requests,—the restoration 
of sight to her parents-in-law, their kingdom, and a son of herself, without stain 
on her troth os wife and woman; which at last compels Yama, the God of Death, 
to restore the life of her deceased Lord. 

# • • 

Of the Saints in the epic age, let us mention Hanunian and Narada, Vidura 
and Vyasa, The claim to rank Unnuman as n saint rests more on popular 
tradition than on historical evidence, such as it is. The former makes of liini a 
IJcrfeet devotee of 'Vishnu in the form of Kama. So much, indeed, was he devoted 
to Rama that, according to a most popular legend, when, on her husband's 
restoration to the throne of his fathers, the Queen, Sita, gave him a pearl necklace 
in reward of his invaluable services, he broke open every one of those priceless 
pearls, and, after looking into the interior of each, threw them away. The Queen was 
surprised,—ijerhaps hurt. She asked for an explanation. The great (devotee) 

onswered, **They had not got the name of Rama inscribed upon any of them", Sita, 
amazed, asked if Rama's name w'as inscribed on his own heart. Iloimman, in reply, 
tore open his breast with his claws, and showed his bleeding heart ivith the 
name of Rama blazing upon it. He was a monkey chief by birth, son of Anjana, 
by the God of Wind, anelder half-brother of the PandavaEIiima,—in sober history, 
perhaps, an aboriginal chieftain. Ever since he met Rama, distracted by the loss of 
his queen, he served and helped the King with intinite valour and unrivalled 
devotion, ns a spy and messenger, as a warrior and ambassador; and the Rakshasas 
of Lanka knew to their cost the might of this Prince of Monkeys. 

Narnda's claims to saintliness seem to be much better founded. He was one of 
the V'edic Rishis—a comtioscr of several Rig-Vedic hymns. In real history he 
probably belonged to the Konva family, though legend ascribed his origin to 
Brahma, the God of Creation. On his father. Brahma, advising him to marry, he 
denounced his father, as a false teacher, because devotion to Krishna was the only 
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true means of tiatipmrss. Narada is also reme^mbercH as the father of Music in 
India^ and os the inventor of the dote. A prince of wits, Nnnula is rdso famous in 
|M}putar story os a misehievous imp on nccount of his innumerable pranks in settioff 
{leople at loif^crhcads; but these ore much too legendary to justify a specific 
mention. 

The name of Vyasa is applied to several; but the most famous is the eoiitpiler of 
the Vedas, in their present permanent order. He must have flourished somewhere 
about the seventh century IL C. Another Vyasa-if not the same,—is also the 
reputed author of the jtfahdhhHVctta^ and contemporary of the chief t>erswages of 
the epic. 


In the next age,—the middle Aryan or Hindu period, stretching from about 700 
B. C. to 1200 A- C,, there is no Inch of heroes or saints either. Leaving aside for 
the moment great founders of world-religions or vast empires.-like the Buddha or 
Chandragupta Muurya,—^ we still find heroic personages in every proWitce of which 
we have as yet unearthed an authentic history. It is impossible,-as it would be 
invidioas,—to select. But take the cose of Poms, the heroic enemy of .Alexander 
of Macedon, Prepared by all accounts to meet an invincible foe, and aware of the 
disaffection in his own ranks, he yet determined to face and withstand the 
advaneinfi tide. He wjus out-niatiocuiTed. —perhaps betrayed,—and out-fought. But 
his spirit remained indomitable as ever. Wounded and wearied, he was led into the 
presence of his enemy, who gazed in wonder u]Kjn that tall, martial form, every 
inch a king and a hero, and tooking straight before him unquencbed by the fortune 
of war. Alexander asked him what treatment he would have. Porus cared not if it 
was a cheap sneer, or a vulgar display. He answered promptly; **That of a king.” 
The Macedonian was impressed, and Porus received from him a truly Royal 
treatment. 

The Muslim conqueror of the last of the Hindu kings of Delhi hud neither the 
chhulry nor the perspicacity of the Greek. Prithwi-Raj Chaiihan, the last of the 
Hindu sovereigns, the Prince and wamor and lover in exceJsis, has a most 
romantic history. Born to the throne of Ajmer, he was called to that of Delhi by 
the preference for him of his maternal uncle, over his cousin Jaychand Rathotl 
ofKannuj, A dauntless warrior himself, he was the prince of a band of mighty 
lighters,—brave and fearless and invineible.-whose fidelity and allegiance to their 
Chief is even now the model of feudal byalty; whose love of country and religion, 
whose instincts of diivatry and devotion to their warrior traditions, made Prithwi- 
Raj the fittest guardian of the gate of India, at that time. The Chauhan Prince 
inflicted more than one crushing defeat on the Ghouri leader. But the high 
traditions of Rjijpul chivalry would not permit him to war with the vanquished; 
and so when Shaliabuddin was once defeated and captured n prisoner. Prithwi-Raj 
must needs set him at liberty. He did not despise bis enemy; nor did he 
fear him. 
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The ctjjTie of IndUi, however, has nhva3r3 been ititemecinc dissension. During 
]500 years, from the Alnurya Empire to the Chaiihiin debacle, there have, of 
course, been many unibitious princes and conquerors within India herself. Bat 
while the cotifiuerors and the comiuered, themselves of the same race or religion, 
were strong enoagh to settle their quarrels without the help of aii outsider, India 
remained free from any large, tasting foreigu iuvasion and conquest. Even 
Alexander of JVlaeedori w*us, in the true perspective of history, a mere raider, a 
dazzling meteor, whose rise and blaze and fall was a matter of two short years at 
most. Darius and Cyrus of Persia may have been greater, more permanent 
conquerors; but it may be doubted if the IVrsian influence was of an abiding or 
pervading character. It is, therefore, a wrong view of Indian history to regard 
that country as being for ever u helpless [wey to the first Invader. It is only 
when internal dissension has coincided w'ith foreign aggressiveness, that the 
path of the invader has been made easy to conquest and settlement. The 
Ghouri conquest was lacilituted by the spite of Jaychand of Kanauj against 
Prithwi-Raj of Delhi. Jaychand bad, indeed, good reason to feel aggrieved, 
Prithwi*Raj had ousted him from the throne of Delhi, and had wounded 
him in the most vulnerable jmrt of his being. In revenge, Jajxhand omitted 
Prithwi-Raj from the list of Princes Invited to compete for the hand of his 
daughter Samynkta. ;Vllied with Bhima-Devn of Cujiirat, Jaychand felt he could 
very well afford to ignore Prithwi-Ra}. But he counted without reckoning with 
either the daring of Prithwi-Raj.orthe fancy of his daughter. She was in love with 
the beau ideal of Rajput chivalry, the hero of a hundred fights. The mystic 
telegraph of love was at work. Prithwi-Raj came in disguise to win himself this 
peerless Princess, even as Arjuna had been on a similar quest to win the princess 
of Panebalo. Jaychand had made a golden image of the King of Delhi, and 
stationed him, as his doorkeeper, at the very lowest place in the J^fantlap. The 
Princess, however, went the round of the assembled Princes without throwing the 
garland she carried—the symbol of her choice—on any one, until she came to the 
golden image of Prithwi-Raj. On him she placed the garland. That momenta mail- 
clad horseman seized her, placed her in front of him, and, with sixty choice 
followers — the bravest of the brave—flew on the road to Delhi, The disguise was 
off. Jaychand was humiliated in his own court, as never a Prince had been these 
thousand years. lie let loose his whole army in pursuit. But Prithwi-Raj and his 
heroes had not won in vain the first place amongst the Indian chivalry of the day. 
Two by two they held the road against the advancing host, while the rest flew on 
towards the sheltering wails of Delhi. Two by two they met and fought 
the champions of Jaychand and stayed their onrush. Two by two they met 
their death, dyeing the hanks of the Jumna with their blood, falling with 
their face to the foe, and with never a scar on their bai>k. It is a 
hundred leagues Iroin Kanauj to Delhi; but the Prince and his bride reached 
the capital safety at the cost of sixty of the bravest and noblest of that peerless 
band of Knights. 

If 
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]]afiled nigc and wounded pride made Jsychnnd seek the aid of & stranger to 
rerenge hiuiHelf. Prithwi-Raj, though sadly missing the heroes of the greatest 
adventure of his romiintic life, was not without his allies. The l\fatiaranaof Mewor, 
his sister’s husband, and the head of Rajput royalty as the deseendant of Kama, 
L'ume to Delhi: and fought in that fatal buttle of Panipat where India lost for ever 
the Hindu sovereignty of the land. It was a gallant fight, bravely fought. Prithwi' 
Haj the lover wus forgotten in Prithwi-Raj tlie warrior. Saniyukta herself buckled 
on his mail, girt on his sword, and hastened him to the light, as only a Rajput 
Princess can. When the end came, she burnt herself alive ratlier than fall in the 
hands of the sacrilegious couqueror, though lier husband was a living but wounded 
pri.soner in the hands of the Ghouri. The brave Maharana was killed,—the firet of a 
long line of devoted kings, destined to fight the Aluslim for 500 years thereafter in 
defence of the ancient gods of India. Prithwi-Raj was, aceording to some, killed 
atter the battle by his savage foe, a stranger to any notion of chivalry. It is, 
perhaps, nearer the truth than that other story, which describes him as blinded and 
starved but still undaunted in his prison, until his faithful bard,—another Blondin 
to another Coeur-dc-lion,—should come seeking him in the enemy’s camp. 
Shahahuddin was so wonder-struck by Chaud Barot’s talesof Prithwi-Raj’s mastery 
of archery that he would have an iminediate exhibition on the spot- A mark w'as 
fixed; the blinded Prince was brought forth, and armed with his unfailing bow. 
The Bard was told to give him directions as to the nature and distance of the 
target. In a fiashChiuid told Prithwi-Ra}.—ready with the bow-.string drawn to the 
car,—the distance and direction of the SuJtaii on his throne wulehing the exploit. 
The si inf I was loosed, and the Sultan fell; and before his nobles could realise the 
lust act of a heroic life, the Prince and the Bard had thrust their daggers into each 
other’s hearts! 


But though Prithwi-Raj wits dead, his memory lingered. Countless Rajput heroes 
of lesser renown have emulated his exploits age after age, until even the 
conquering MiLsalman came to appreciate the nobility and grandeur of the Rajput’s 
code of war. Let us give hut one specimen—the story of Bhtm Singh of Chitor and 
Princess Padniini. He was a cadet of the Maharana, and was apjwinted Regent, 
when bis father died, to watch over bis nephew, the minor Alaharana. Pndinini was 
a Princess of Ceylon , a peerless beauty, married to perhaps the most famous ivarrior 
of the age. Aluiiddrn-KhLlji, a great w'arrior and confiueror in his own way, who 
first carried the Crescent banner into the Decerm, came to hear of her unrivalled 
loveliness. In his insolence, the Sultan ordered Bhim Singh to surrender his wife. 
There can be only one reply to such a demand; and when be got it, Alauddtn led a 
vast host into the land ot Alewar, The defence was concentrated at the eupitoi- 
fortress of Chitor. Aiuuddin had met his match,—at least in courage and the science 
of war. He could not possibly take Chitor by open warfare. So he had recourse to 
his usual duplicity. He was going to raise the siege, if only liU one desire was 
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gruited—a glimpse ol' only a reflection of the far-fanied beauty, It was a little thing 
to grant; uiid Bhim Singh, unequal to Alauddin hi his wiles, readily consented. 
Alauddin came up to the IbrU and was received by bis gallant enemy in the hull of 
his paloce, where the peerless Padniioi pitssing by, though herself unseen, was 
reflected in one of the mirrors hung against the wall. The Sultiui was content, and 
began to take his leave. Tme to the traditions of Rajput hospitality, Bhiin Singh 
uecompanted bis guest to the last outpost of Chitor, despite the warnings of his 
nobles. ^ATieii the last gate was passed, and host and guest were bidding farewell, 
Alauddin whistled, and his concealed guards sprang upon the Rajput Prince. Taken 
unnw'ares, the latter was o%*erpowered, and curried to the infidel camp. 

Secure in his camp, Alauddin now sent a message to the guardians of Chi lor, 
either to deliver the Princess in his hands, or to suffer their gallant commander to 
be done to death. When the Chitor chiefs had met in council to consider this 
strange demand, they were delivered from their dilemma by a woman’s wit. The 
Princess offered to go of her own accord as a ransom for her lord, provided the 
ISultan agreed to receive her with the pomp and ceremony befitting her rank and 
birth. Tins was an easy condition; though Padmini desired to be ncoomi>anied by 
700 of her hand-maidens in [lalanquins. The agreement was soon made, and the 
princely eortege reached Alaiiddin's camp. The moiiareli was overjoyed, and grant¬ 
ed easily one last prayer of Padmini for a final half-hour of farewell with 
her lord. 

That was all she needed. The 700 tjretended maidens jnmjied from their 
palanquins, each a warrior armed to the teeth; and the twenty-eight hundred palkhi- 
bearers were no less. A fieree yell of dismay, a resounding ery <rf “ Harl Ilarl 
Mahadevf' and the clash of arms had begun. While the bloody carnage went on, 
Bhim Singh ajid his queen rode to Chitor, their rear-guard held by the warriors 
w'ho had accompanied the Princess in disguise. Once within the fort, there was no 
hope for the Delhi sovereign to win back the prey tiiat had slipped so bravely and 
so wonderl'ully from his grasfi. He fiad to confess himself beaten, and so went bis 
way, sluiincfnced and crest-fallen and smarting at the clever way a w'oman’s wit bad 
outwitted Iiini. 

A few years later, Alauddin agiuii returned to conquer the heroic land of Mewar; 
he w^as met by the same men, the same courage, the same resistance,—but not the 
same result. Chitor was doomed. The last charge was ted by Prince Bhim Singh, 
and at the same time every noble dame in Chitor passed into a walled up place, 
w'ith the heroic Padmini bringing up the rear, to be burnt alive. W'heu the 
conqueror at last forced his way into the smoking ruins of Cltitor, fits savage mood 
e.vpressed itself in an immediate order to raze the tort to the ground. Only one 
butlding was sacred even in his savage eyes, and that vvasspared,—the palace where 
he had once seen Padmini in life I 



The history of Meivar is a series of thrilUng exploits, matchless in their courage, 
heroism and self-sacrifice. We can only select one more for special tuentiont 
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though the choice must not ini{»1y any JtTniiiutioii oi' the glories of Hamiri or the 
splendours and conquests of Runibbu. Kumbha, indeed, (1419-1401>) was, in 
nmny respects, the greatest oi ibis long line ol warrior kings, \'^Lctor over tlie tiilied 
Muslim kings of Mulwa and Gujarat in n pitched battle, he fully maintained tiie 
reputation of his house for martial renown. Conqueror of the Molwa king,— 
a prisoner in his capital,—be displayed at its best all that high-bred Rajput courtesy 
to the defeated, which their Muslim opponents had yet to learn. But us a poet, 
perhaps inspired by his famous wife, the poetess Mira; and as scholar, translating 
the classic work of Jayudevu, QUa GtH'vida^—he stands unique. Muharona Sanga, 
the protagonist of Babur, was no less heroic, even though less fortunate in war. But 
their descendant Pratap surpassed both in fame, probably because of the greatness 
of his enemy, perhaps also because of the contrast he makes with his father—the 
cowardly Udai Singh. W'hen Akbar first invaded Me war in 1507, the reigning 
Maharana fled from the fortress-capital that had witnessed so many stirring scenes 
of Knjput chivalry. The burden of defence fell on Sal u rubor, the lirst of the Me war 
nobles. After months of arduous, uiirelaxing siege, with all the appliances that the 
amazing genius of Akbar could devise, the first stage was reached by a mossed 
attack at the Sun Gate, where the commandant was lumsetf in charge. Salumbar 
fell mortally wounded, and the command [tossed on to another noble, Patta of 
Kelwa, a seasoned warrior at the ripe age of sixteen. He went to take one lust look 
at his newly imirried bride, ami seemed to waver because of his love for her. She 
said nothing; but when he left the imloce to join his forces, she followed as a youth'' 
ful warrior sheathed in coiiiplete mail. IViierever that day her young lord moved 
In battle, there was her guardian lance in unfiinehing attendance. Sheer bravery 
was, however, no match against the science of War. the force of numbers, and the 
cunning of the most consummate commander of his age. Patta fell, and with him 
his brave bride, clasped on her huslumd's bosom, os never perhaps she bad been 
clasped in life. A third noble—Juymal of Beduore-now took command; and would 
have perbaiw made good the deience, had he not been [>icked off by Akbar’s own 
bullet at night. To the Rajput’s idea of honourable war, this was a foul blow; for it 
W'lis the time of truce, and Juymal, though clad in steel, wa.s far from expecting a 
shot, Akbar, however, made what amends he could, by erecting two noble statues 
on elepbunt on each side of the principal gate of bis jialocc-representing Jay mol 
and Patta of Chitor, 

But while the great nobles of Cliitor were dying one after another in vain 
defence of the caiatal; while their wives and daughters were ebecrfully offering the 
supreme sacrifice of Rajput heroism, the recreant head of the House of Mewar 
lived in a new palace he had built on the shores of a lake- On his death, his second 
son Pratap, the most fauioiis of a very famous line of warrior-kings, succeeded to u 
kingdom without a capital, without lui urmy, without a treasury (1576). He had, 
however, something more than all these, u dauntless spirit. He summoned his vus.saJs 
to his standard, affronted the most favoured Rajput general of Akbar, the celebrated 
Mon Singh; and fought the Imperial forces at the historic pass of Haldigliat, 
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Of * 22,000 trooiw that Latl obeyed tLe Rafia^s call to arms, only 8,000 survived 
tbe slaughter. The Kana himselt had come to the fight in the full insignia of his 
Royalty; but rather than that life so precious to Mewar and to Hindus be sacrificed 
in a vain struggle, a noble seized the Royal umbrella, and rushed with it to another 
part of the field, thus attracting the fury of the Mughal attack on bis devoted head. 
Another noble forced Pratap to quit the field when the day w«.s lost. In his reluct¬ 
ant flight, on his no less famous charger, the Riuia was pursued by two JMuglial 
warriors, and Ids own disaffected brother SakLa Sinh. Blootl, however, proved thick¬ 
er tlitui ambition on that tragic day. Siikta charged his cotiiiMinions and wounded 
them: and then called to his brother, and gave him bis own fresh charger to continue 
his flight into the sheltering hills of Aravalli, For years the Rana Jived in the hills,— 
an implacable foe of the Great Mughal. From his mountain abode he issued his 
orders to his vassals and to his subjects,—the former to join him, the hitter to cease 
euUivatlon so as to starve out the Imperial garrisons. For twenty years he warred 
in this way.—the hero of every Rajput heart, even those in Akbar's service. The 
latter could, ixsrhaps, have crushed him had he so willed. But he was either t(X> 
generous uot to admire Prutap for liis heroic resistance; or too ]>olitic to risk his 
own Empire by Alienating the main pillars of his power. PraUq) lived to figfit another 
battle, and to rc-conq«er, before his death, practically his whole reidui of Me war, 
with the exception of Chitor, He felt that lack terribly; ancl the vows of seif-denial 
lie had taken until Chitor was conquered ore even now observed by his descendants 
For Chitor is still in ruins, and outside tbe Maharuna's dominionst 

Mewar remained the moat ]>rulilic breeding ground of heroes throughout the 
reigns of tlie 5 Great Mughals. Amor Sink, Rorna Slnh, Hal Sinh, in direct suc¬ 
cession after the immortal Pratup, maintained to the full the glories of Mewar, The 
last-named oilded to the trophies of a warrior the laurels of a statesman. His spirit¬ 
ed esijousal of the cause of Ajit Sinh, the infant king of Marwar; his romantic 
inurriage with the Princess of Kisliangarli, with all the gbimour and poetry of the 
marriage of Siimyukta and Prllhwi-Raj; Ids determined fight in the tield against 
.Aurongzeb, make a clas-sic chapter in the stirring annuls of Mewar. But even his ex¬ 
ploits are eclijjsed by the heroism and devotion of the Rathor Chief, Hurga I>ils. 
Maharaja .laswajiL Sing of .lodhpiir, Auraugzeb’s viceroy of Afghanistan, died at 
.lanirud in December 107ft, A, C., leaving no son to succeed him. But bis Queen, 
a Princess of Mewa r, was enceinte at the time of his death; and. tbllowing well- 
established precedent, she refrutned from mounting the funerul pyi^. Soon after, a 
son was born to her. In his name, and on his account, she elatnied the kingdom of 
Jodhpur troni the Emperor. But the iierfidious Aurangzeb had already bestowed 
it on another Rathor Prince,—a willing tool in his hands. When the infant heir of 
Marwar and his mother reached Dellii, the Emperor would not let them jiass. He 
wanted to assume the guardianship of the Prince, to bring up the latter in the 
imperial harem. The envoys of the Queen,—Durga Dus Rathod, RanchJioii Das 
Ratliod, and Raghunath Bhatti,—were horror-struck at thisglimfise of the Eniperor's 
intentions; and left the Presence to recount their audience lotlieQueen. Aurangzeb 
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had Jeft them no time to deliberate. Hardly bad they finished telling the Queen 
about the Emperor’s ^^ews, when a. force of the Imperial Cuards was beard to 
appruaeh the ijfllaee. Durga Has evolved a masterly plan of aetion. With a 
hundred ehosen warriota, the Ehatti was to create a diversion by etmrging 
upon the Imperial Ciiiardt and hold the gates of the palace as long as they 
could. In the Queen’s chamber, a slave-girl was to be left impersonating the 
Queen, with an infant borrowed from a neighltouring milkman. ^^Tien the shot;kof 
battle between the Pbatti and the Guards was first heard, Durga Das left the palace 
from the bach-gate with the remaining clansmen, tbe Queen riding in the midst 
of her gallant escort with tbe baby-prince at her saddJe-how. Of the 100 led by 
llbattl, jO lelJ in the Eattlr of the Gates, never to rise again. The ICotwaE riislied 
over their dead bodies into the palace,—into the chaniber of the Queen,—to find a 
substitute! The ruse was soon discovered,and pursuit resumed, after themaaiuerad* 
ing slave-girl and the milk-man’s child hod been sent on to tbe raging Emperor. 
Nine miles from Delhi, on the road to .Todhptir, cm the banks of tbe .fumna, the 
pursuers came up with the pursued. Once again Durga Das divided bis slender 
force. Forty picked lances gallojied on with the Queen over the bridge; with 50 
more Durga Das held the Imperial Guard, 800 strong, at bay. Never did a Horatio 
or a IJayard defend a bridge more gallantly than these Ratliod warriors. Every 
mother’s soil among Ihem was fearfully wounded, and forty-five killed in this Battle 
of the Bridge, which lasted for one brief hour. But that hour Imd done its work. 
The Imperialists were checked, daunted, and thrown back; and Durgn Das resumed 
Ills gallop after the Queen with only five comjianions. But so wondrous had been 
hb exploit, that every Ratlior,—every Rnjput,—heart had been stirred; and when the 
Queen reached tiie gates of Jodlipur she was at tbe head of a considerable army. 
The Mughal Governor fled before the avenging Durga Das had arrived; and the son 

of Mahara> .Inswant Sing entered tbe capital of bis ancestors,-an ueknowledged 
king. 


These are all Rajput heroes,-al! of the native Indian faith. Let us not forget in 
this list tbe names of those other heroes, who, though professing another laith, still 
add lustre by their exploits to the story of Indian heroi.sm, can scarcely claim 
Muhammad-ibn-QaslTn, the first Muslim invader and the com,ucror of Sind, as an 

Indian at all. Hut his name cannot but recall the memory of that heroic Queen of 
Dahir. who first gave an example of the uiirivailed sense of honour of the Rajput 
dame When Dahir was delcated and killed by the Arab coimnander. the latter 
found the gates of the capital still barred; and Hie Queen Regent, armed and 
dcterinincd, m command of the defenders. Muimmitiad was foiled in afl bis 
attemtps to storm the city, and so he sat down to besiege it with all his e*|uipments 
ol catainilts and battering rams, which left no alternative to the defenders but to 
surrender, or to die. They chose the latter. Tlirowlng ol*^u the gates, the nobles 
and clansmen rushed out with tlie Queen at tbeir bead, charging the iMuslims with 
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such fury, thiit, but for their numbers, they would hnve retrieved the day. The 
eharge, however, failed. The heroic queen fell fighting to the last, along with her 
devoted band of followers. 

If ive cannot rlnim Mulmmtnad-ibn-Qasim us u hero of India, still less can we 
claim Mahmud of Ghu/iti,—the Iconoclast,—or Sliahabuddm of Gbor. They were 
essentially raiders, though Shahubuddin certainly had in him the mettle of an 
Empire-builder. In fact, the real sway of the Muslims in India begins with him. 
His courage ami generalship, and astute diplomacy are beyond question; and though 
to the Hindu mind a jierusul of his life and achievements would not aerjuit hitn of 
unworthy, utiehivalrous netion, the historian would he amply justified iti discount¬ 
ing that feeling against the resolute yiersistcnce of Slinhabuddin's fixed goal of per¬ 
manent conquest of India. His slave and successor, Qutb-ud-din, Is, however, the 
first Indian Emperor of Muslim persuasion. A matehle&s commander himself, the 
Ghori Prince was quick to perceive the gifts of his slave, whom he, therefore, 
rajiidly raised to high rank in his army. IVhen Delhi had been conquered and 
Kanauj had fallen, Shahabuddin could find none better to hold the viceregal sceptre 
in India than his erstwhile stave. Qutb-ud-din carried the standard of the Crescent 
to Bengal in the East and Gujarat tn the South-west, though in the latter he did not 
feel it safe to remain much longer. It was on his return from the eapitat of Gujarat 
that he met with the one great defeat of his life,—nil the more luimiliiitingbecause 
inflicted by a woman and a ehild, 'I’he Queen of Mewar, Korunvderi of Gujarat, 
guardian and Regent lor her infant son, Malmrona Kiwna, called all the vassals of 
Mewar together in the name of her son, and wdth them inflicted such a defeat 
near Amber on the Afghan forces, that they fled in disorder to l^elhl, and left 
the entire camp and war material in the hands of the triumphant Rajputs. 
Qutb-ud-din fought bravely and desperately in the battle; but he was wounded; 
his army demoralised; and defeat inevitable. ^Vhat he lost in Rujputana, howevxT, 
he made up for by gaining in Bihar and Bengal, where Muliommad-ibn 
Bnkhtyar, a soldier of fortune, was appointed Governor under the Viceroj*. In 
Bundelkhand Qutb-ud-din met another Hindu heroine, Mahindevi of Ralanjar, 
under whose inspiration the cowiiriUy Paramar pul u]j a most vigorous resistance. 
The battle under the walls of Kalanjar was, {lerhaps, the most fiercely contested 
field Qutb-ud-din ever fought. But he wns victorious at last. Their gods seem to 
have deserted the Hindus; for the great Chaiidel dynasty of Bundelkhand came to 
on end after 1203, having flourished for nearly 400 years. Two years later, 
Shahabuddin himself was killed by a band of revolted Cakkors while sleeping in his 
tent at Ruhtak; and, after a short interval Qutb-ud-diit was proclaimed Sultan of 
Delhi by the successor of his late master at Ghazni. 

This is not the place to record the achievements of the successive Turkish and 
Afghan Sultans of Dellii. Rut we must pause to name at least Altamsh, the son- 
in-law and successor of Qutb-ud-din, and his lamous but ill-fated daughter 
Kaziyya. Altamsh was a worthy successor of tlie founder of the Slave dynasty. 
He added Malwa to the Empire, and captured the impregnable fort of Mandu, which 
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hud buMed even the irresistible Mahmud of Ghujtni* On his ileath, his son Rtik/i- 
iid^in ascended the throne; but he was n wastrel and an incompetenL The real 
]X)Vier lay with hia mother, once a slave-girl of Altnmsh. Her cruelties made her 
abhorred; and the nobles of Delhi at List rose in revolt, and asked the Princess 
Kaxi} >ato assiJtiie the reins of government, Rrave and accoin{dished as she was 
beautiful, she had been the constant coni pan ion and the most trusted adviser of her 
father, who had onee even appointed her Regent during his absence from Delhu 
Her brother, the shadow-emiieror, demurred and opposed; but he was betrayed and 
^rrendered, and was executed by order of the Empress. For Si years she ruled the 
Empire,—as n firm, wise, and just ruler. But the woman's ixrnidty of youth and 
beauty was inevitable in a court unfamilinr vith the lofty traditions of Kajput 
chivalry. Kuziyya’s name was linked by the tongue of scandal with that of a slave in 
the {wdiice. The nobles rebelled, led by Malik Altuniya of Uhatinda. He could not 
resist t e .s|)elJ of her youth and beauty when betrayed and curried into his camp; 
but her own brother Rnbram, head of another jiarty, was less susceptible and less 
tiierciful. She and her husband Altuniya were beaten in the field, and were 
bclieaded lifter ii month's imprisonment. Her only fault, as Firishla well says, with 
li touch of inexpressible jmthos, was that she was a wonuml 

Alauddin-Khilji, the second Emperor of the second Muslim dynasty, styled 
*1 SCTond Alexander. But his beginning ns well tis his end were bloody ; and 
this whole lite and reign unredeemed by a single trait of nobility or generosity, or 
o/> t iiva r> towards the vanquished. Courage he hiul in abundance; and even the 
t general. But his conquests, though many and amazing, were stained 

with trcadiery and cruelty, that necessarily deny Inm the title of a national 
hero. 

It would require too much patience, and too vast a screen, to w-atch the film ol 
that procession of history, whieli isconeerned with the 1 last centuries of the Pathan 
dominion. We cannot even jiause to speak of the great Jdaharana Sangram Sinh, 
wJio had rallied all Rajputs under the sun banner of the Sisodias to make one more 
attempt to Wxesl the throne of Delhi from the defrljiig ‘Tooik’. Not, indeed, 
because he was eventually beaten by the superior generalsliip of Babur; Init 
because the rest of Sanga’s career of eonquest and ascendancy would, if narrated, 
take us too fur out of the {lerspcctive of history. Even tfie inspiring figure of the 
^ the Lion-hearted — must be passed over in silence* 

the because he finds a more fitting niche in our Hall of Emperors, But 

we must let the procession Imlt for a brief while, to cQabJc us to gaze upon the 
grand, awful, tragi^ figure of Bairam Khan, the Guardian and Prime Minister of 
the ^eatest ol the Mughals. Bairam was a faithful follower and a loyal soldier of 
the Emperor Humayun. Gifted with all the virtues and vices oj his race and his 
age he was brave and bigoted, faithful and self-willed, byal to the core, vet 
heads rong, lie had lollowed Humayun in ail his wars, and also in his exile. 
Returning i^th his master, he fought with Prince Akbar the historic battle that 
conquered the empire oi India. The restored Emperor, brave and chivalrous and 
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gcnerotis to it fault, was not destined to enjoy ilia triiimiili for any length of time; 
and hts son, the boy^Empenor, wits left uuder the ministry and goardituiship of the 
staunchest friend of his father. Bairam was os sagacious in getieralship as he waa 
peerless iu {tersonal bravery. lie fought and won another yet more historic battle 
for his new sovereign; but tarnished his glory, at least in the mind of his 
Imperial pupil, by the double execution of Tardi Beg before the battle, and of 
llemu, the helpless and vanquished enemy, after. The sensitive soul of Afcbar 
recoiled ivith liorror from such a savagery committed in the name of religion. But 
he was yet too young, inexi>erienced, insecure to show his Minister who was the 
muster. For four years he bided his time. When at last the hour of duom struck, 
by II masterly manoeu^TC he unhorsed the Minister in a single charge. Politely 
exiled by his sovereign, Bairam' at first obeyed, then rebelled, and was eventually 
conquered. The star of Akbar was rising. The vim(|uished Minister was received 
in audience. But Instead of refiroaelics or humiliation, the son of Huniayun only 
remembered the services of Bairam Khan to the House of Timur. Covering him 
with the riiiperlal mantle, he offered him the choice of active service in the field or 
in the Council, or a dignified retreat. Bairum chose the latter, and started on his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. But fate again intervened. An old enemy revenged himself 
upon the great Kliftit-hK^uinnn as he was visiting a temple in the ancient cajntal 
of Gujarat, before taking ship for Arabia at Cambay; and Bairam Khan was no 
morel 

Anotlicr figure, still more romantic and tragical, is tlnit of the hetoie Queen 
Regent of AhIliad 11 ugar. 'fhe young king had succeeded to his father’s throne after 
a series of revolutions; and bis great aunt was the only [lersoti capable of hoiding 
the reins of government loyally for the king's benefit. But the disaffected Minister 
of his predecessor had already invited the aid of the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat,— 
Prince Murad,—the second son of the Em]vror Akbar- With the fall of the plotting 
minister, there was no justification for a march on AJtmadnagar. Prince Murad 
and his Mughals, Iiowever, had no intention of letting the prey escape from their 
grasp so easily. Arrived at Ahmaduagnr, they were surprised to see the gates 
barred against them. The beauty, grace and magnetistn of the heroic Queen had 
silenced the discordant note of faction w'ithin the city; and the natives os well os 
the foreigners in the State strove only to show who made the greatest sacrifice in 
the cause of the city. It could not be carried by storm. The Mughals therefore 
snt down to besiege it in real earnest, and laid mines under the walls and bastions 
of the fort. Ironi one ot tbese the dauntless Queen, clad in armour and acting the 
common soldier, removed the powder with her own hands. But the two others 
exploded before the same treatment could be applied to them. The Mughak, sure 
of an easy capture, delayed assaulting till the next morning. They were too late. 
The night suthced the tireless Queen to fill up the bremdies. The Prince was 
impressed by the courage of a woman, and the native chivalry of his race and 
breeding was aglow. He held a solemn Hurbor, and formally conferred on the 
heroine the title of Sultana, already a Queen in her own right. Negotiations were 
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opened while IhU inutool ndmiration wen at iU height. onA a treaty. hoMumble to 
hSh aides, was aigned. Tie young Prince Balurfur wan rec^iaed K.ng « 
Mmiadnagar. under the regency of his aunt, and achnowledging the suaerainty of 
Delhi. But the iwace was short-lived. No sooner had the sense of a cojnmtm 
dtinger worn off. thun the mtcniuJ turbulence of the AbinaJnagar nobles broke out 
rtfreshv Bcrar was invaded by the Abmtidnaffnrles, and Akbiu-^s [jaticnee was 
exhausted. A stronp army under Prince Danyal and tbc Emperor s m^t value 
friend, Abul Fazl. was dcsputclicd to conquer. The Regent displayed al her 
wonted heroism; but her resources were exhausted, her t^[K demoralised, her 
couneiUors disaffected. U availed her little to use her own ^ffellery tor charging 
the gunsr when shot and shell were exhausted- Akbar's lieutenants would not, 
however, Ijc too harsh on a woman -especiiiily such a woman 1 And so AUul baa 
offered terms to the belcagured sovereign, far more generous than he or his council 
hod a right to expect. But the moment the warrior-Queen pleaded tor the acceptance 
of those terms, her doom was sealed. A disaffected eunuch ran out of the council- 
chamber, and told the trooi» their Queen was betraying them. The soldiers rushed 
into the council room: and, deal' to all npiieak forgetful of all the memories of her 
I)ast sacrihees, unmindful of her age and sex. they put the noble, valiant. Queen 
merciles-sly to death. So died Chund Sullana.—the noblest and the greatest of the 
heroine^ in the century of Akbiirl 


• * • - 
other heroes there are, loo, who have a claim to a recognition even in this brief 

review. But if any of them cannot find a place in the gallery of the Founders of 
Dynasties or builders of Empires,—like Hasan Bidmmn Shah, or Shivaji Maharaj,— 
they have to their credit deeds of heroism not essentially dissirnDarto those instanced 
already; and as such there is little need to crowd still more this already over¬ 
crowded canvas. The picture, however, us unfolded so far, is rich in glowing tinte of 
a most variegated description; and must, therefore, satisfy fully the most lastidioua 
demands of national vanity. The lyiies selected in this review have been chosen 
because of their undying influence upon the ideals of a nation, and the character of 
its [jcople in successive generations. There arc others still who have tnadc these 
ideals live, and built out of the raw material afforded by these their mighty 
empires on the soil of India. These we review in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MAKERS OF HISTORY AND BUILDERS OF EMPIRE 


“With thf Maurya dynasty.’* it has been well said, “begins the j>priod of 
continual history in India.” We may, therefore legitimately eomtuence the film of 
Indian £u]i>erors and nation-builders with the Mniiryan hero, never forgetting that 
the ideal of a homogeneous, solid empire b by no means foreign to the soil 
of India. 

CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 

Chandrugupta Maurya (a'JO II. C. to ^>1)3 B. C.) reigned over territory far larger, 
in point of area, than even perhajis the present Empire of India. A cQntcm]>orary 
of Alexander of Mucedou and bis suceessor in the former’s Indian conquests, the 
Manryan hero must have gathered not a few useful hints on the art of fighting 
when he was a visitor, or ji suppliant, in the Greek Camp, He was not slow to use 
this knowledge, when the liour came, against the Greeks themselves. To one, how¬ 
ever, who had, in his day, been the eomiminder-in-chief to the greatest power in 
India, the Magadliu realm of the Naiidas. the invaders had, perhaps, not inueh to 
teaeh in the science of war and the art of fighting. What little his own experience 
had left unprovided must have been supplied by that inimitable master of all social 
sciences, who is viniousty known by tradition as the Brahinana Vishiiugupta, the 
Ackarya (Teacher) Chanakya, or the author Kautilya. It is a must reprehensible 
terminological inexactitude to style him the Indian ftlachiavelli. The parallel is 
suggested, no doubt, by the plot of a Sanskrit drama Mudra-Kdisha&a, of w'hicli 
Cbaiittkyu b the real hero. The play was written nearly a thousand years after the 
events it deals with, and represents (w facts what are little better than a poet’s wild 
fancies. 

The facts of cold-blooded history, as far as we can gather them, arc somewhat 
like these, Cliandragupta Maurya was a scion of uji ancient race dwelling at the 
foot of the Himalayas, and an off-shoot of the holy race of the Sakyas, from which 
hiul sprung earlier the immortal lluddho. Feibups he owed his rapid rise to the post 
ot the W ar-Tjord in the Alagadhu Empire to a har sinister of royal origin. Certain 
it is, however, that he was disaffected with the Nandas, and driven from their 
service, ut the time the overweening uiTogance of tlie Mugadha monarch had 
insulted a great sage and scholar, who had enough of the old Vishwauiilra in him 
not to take the insult tamely. The disaffected soldier joined hands with the 
disgruntled sage; and at last obtained the aid of the rcdouhtable Torus, or some 
other lieutenant of the Macedonian. In an incredibly short time the Nandas were 
overthrown and their very memory uprooted, thunks chiehy to the wonderful 
sagacity of \’ishiiugupta. The allies were either Iwuglit off, or dwiiosed of in some 
other way; so that, by the time SeJeucus of Babylon was ready to try conclusions 
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with the [ntliuii, Chandraguptu was iniuter of India from tlie moulii of the Canges 
totlie mouth of the Indus, from the Narmiulatothe Jlielum and the Kabul. History 
does nut tell us when preeisely lie ueipiired Malwa and Bundellcbani], Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, Sindh and. the Punjab, besides the provinces of the Ganges basin. But 
history is quite clear about when he acquired the provinces of the modern Afghanistan 
and Hiiluchistan, These were obtained from Seleucus, [lerbaps as a dowry for liis 
daughter given in marriage to the Mauryii. In exchange the Maiirya gave only 
500 elephants to the Greek. 

The Maurya Empire thus extended over ii vast area. It is, however, an itiuceiirate 
picture of life in the Maurya Empire which would represent the Sovereign, not only 
as the l^ord paramount, hut as the uncontrolled, absolute master of the life and 
property of every one of liis subjects. Though free from the modern restraint of a 
Parliament, the absolutisni of the Mauryas was subtly checked by the structure of 
the soidety itself, in which the several strata or castes hiul n definitely assigned 
place; and of which one at least was even superior to the King himself. Besides, the 
King governed with the help of a large, well-ordered, bureaucracy, with a very 
])recise hierarchy. ’J’hese were all his servants and the ministers of his will; but in 
the nature of things they must nevertheless have formed on effective, though 
indirect, check on the royal authority. The nohility of the sword had its own 
jiower and influence, wdiich was uot the less iHaisiderublc beeause it was not evident 
on the surface. And, finally, there were civic dignitaries, —let us call them mayors of 
toivns and presidents of guilds,—w'ho must also have provided no mean curb oil the 
absolutism of the Prince, Some of iJiesc civie notables were considerable mercbimts, 
whose private wealth would not comiiarc unfavourably with the King's own 
majesty. 

The king's [lersonal habits refiected in equal measure the splendour of his great 
iKJsition, and the simplicity of a man ivbo wax by training and temperament averse 
to ever-lasting luxury. Within the inner ainirtmerits, Chatidragupta, like Akbur, 
trnssed very few hours eaeh day; but, while there, be w’lis guarded by a body of 
foreign amazons, who bad been purchtised for the purjxisc. Every day, however, 
when not engaged in war or the chose, the Enqieror appeared in public to bear causes of 
complaint in person, to give audiences, or to eoiisult ivith his ministers on a thousand 
matters of imperial importance. So much, indeed, did the duties of his jKist absorb 
the time of the Prince, that he was probably among tlie hardest W'orked men in his 
empire. The Emjwror’s only luxury in iiersontd habits was massage, b which be 
seems to have indulged even while hearing coses in court, or giving ceiemomal 
audience; while the only dis|ilay of ceremonial magniticem* was the hair-washing 
festival, probably held on the Imperial biitfa-'days, when the nobles and grandees 
made considerable presents to tlie sovereign. 

THE EMPEROR ASOKA 

The Empire of Chandrugupta jiassed in pciieeful succession to bis son Bindusaru, 
and his grandson Asoka. The second Maurya must certainly have made additions 
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to his father’s doiuinions, thotigh no defiTiite accounts of his reign and conquests are 
available. The third and the most famous, if not also the greatest, made only one 
conquest, the country of the Kaliiigaa,—the modern Coromandel coast. Hut bis lame 
rests rather on bis being the Imiierial iiropagandist of Buddhism. The Buddhist 
Constantine was all the greater than his Christian prototype, because he did bis 
very best to enforce in his own personal liie as well as in his Empire the tenets of 
his creed. His famous rock edicts are veritable sermons in stone. From the foot of 
the Hindu Kush to within sight of the Nilgiris; from the Arabian Scu to the Bay 
of Bengal, he preached Buddhism and the doctrine of universal mercy. If Chandra* 
gupta was a man of blood and iron, Asoka was as clearly a man of peace. He had 
even taken the minor vows of a Buddhist monk, And yet so mighty was the 
Hljuirynn n am e, and SO firmly established the tradition of law and order in this vast 
Empire, that in his long reign no internal rebellion or foreign invasion of any 
dimensions worth si>eaking occurred at all. Against all accepted ideals of kingliness 
in India, Astika openly asked his subjects to abandon the notion of eonquest by 
force of arms as the only work fit for a king; while he laid dow’n the “Law of Piety” 
:is the only way to Attain salvation. The folEowing tribute from the historian of 
Ancient India would suffice to give a fuller outline of the pious Emperor. 

“Aiolu did not attcini)l to dnim^ either Hraliinaitim! Hludiilsiu or Jninisinj bnt hit 
prohibition of bloody ncTilicca, the iireferouce which he openly avowed for Uuddliinni, 
And hiv ncUvc pi’opAgntLtlA undoubtedly broujflit his Givoaritc doctiint to the front, and 
estAbUslied It as the dciniiiAnt relljrion in both India and Ceylon, Still, notwitlLtCAJndloa 
luuiy fjillum, flue!nations, dcvrlopmcnts aD<! cviruptioDS, Dwildhlstti now conunaiida. 
And will eoDuunnd for cnuntlcsa centuries to uiHiir, the devotion of biiadreda of millions 
of iiien. This grCAt result is the wnrk of Asnka alone, and eutitlea him to rank, far all 
time with tl«At ftnAll body of men who nrny be raid lo have changed the faith of the 
wwld.” 


KANISHKA 

With the death of the saintly Asoka, the days of the Mauryan glories were ended. 
The heirs and successors of Chantlraguiita itiid Asoka were feeble voluptuaries, 
lacking the strength to maintain the splendours of their forbears. Their distant 
satra|Xi and disaffected feudatories neglected, ignored, and eventually defied the 
Imperial firmms from Patuliputra. A host of independent principaiities cropped up 
within what had been a solid Empire, till, once again, a mighty genius came on the 
field to conquer or subdue, to annex nud consolidate, the immense mass into a 
single whole. Sucli a one was Kanishka the Kushan, more than 25C1 yeius after tbe 
immortal Asoka. 

Very little is known, authentically, of the origin of the Emperor Kanishka to 
enable us to claim him justly as an Indian Prince. By bis conquests, and his creed, he 
was decidedly Indian,—more even than Babur. His capital was at what is now called 
Peshawar; his favourite pleasurc'haunt was the vale of Kaslurnir, where he seems to 
have founded a city; his empire extended to the shores of the Arabian Ocean and to 
the heart of Magadha. What exactly were his own additions to the earlier conquests 
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of his Rushan predecessors, it is difBcult to say. He ivos, however, the most 
coiishierahle and powerful Central Asiatic potentate of hLs day, able to deal with the 
Roman Rmpire on terms of enjutillty and iudependenee. His own conquests in Asia 
included Kashgar, Yarkand and Kliotan, which, wdth the Piurthian, Afghan, Baluclt 
conquests and annexations of his predecessors, must have formed a very vast, 
solid block of territory in West-Central Asia. In India lie was certainly tlic master 
of the Punjab, Kashmir, the Indus valley dowm to the mouth oflhe river, Midw’ti, 
(lujarat, and the |>eninsula of Kutliluwar* and the Indo-Gangetic plain, ]>robahIy 
extending ns far as the eastern coniines of the Mauryati Magtidha. 

Tliis was an empire, not u whit less glorious or extensive tlimi that of the greatest 
of the Mauryas. Tnke Asoka, however, Ktmishka too, was touched by the subtle 
iqipeal of the Religion of ilercy. At some date in liis career, Kanishka was 
convcrtetl to the l-.aw of Piety j and, ever since, fact and fable alike conspired to 
make him a second Asoka, — a Huddhist Charlenmgoc. If he did not, like Asoka, 
actually assume the yellow robe of the Buddhist monk, he was 3 ^et too active a 
patron of Ruddhisui not to concern himself with a new and Authorised V'ersion of 
the Law of the Sakyu saint. In his reign, a great iEctimenical council was held in 
KiLshmir, at KundaJavana near the capital, under the presidency of the Pontiff 
Vasumitra, and the guidiuiee of the greatest Buddhist scholar and dinne of the 
age, — ..Vshwaghosha. 500 theologians, prelates, and scholars participated in the 
protracted labours, which resulted in the authoritative promulgation of the true 
apostolic ranon, engraved, for further security and i>eriiiauence, on copper plates 
deposited in a siiecial ciiiiola, built by order of the lm[jcriul patron for the purjxise, 
where they may even now be lying concealed for all we know*. The resemblance to 
the Catholic Apostolic Church of Christ in the AVest may be further completed by 
the story of the conferment of the Kingdom of Kashmir on the Buildhist church. The 
donation was first made by Asoka, and Kanishku seems only to have confirmed it. 

THE GUPTAS 

If we may place the reign of Kanishka between 7H A. C. , and 120 A. C., u 
period of another two centuries of decline and dismembcrmeiit had to foUow before 
the Imjierial idea was reborn in India, 

The fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era may well be regarded as the 
(iolden Age in the early history of India. The mighty Gupta Empire, rivalling in 
extent and splendour the magnificent fabric of Miiuryan creation, was formed, 
extended, consolidated and muintnined between <*20 A. I), and 455 A. D. 
Chandra-Gupta, the first of this line of long-lived emijerors, wsis the scion of a petty 
loi'al priiiee in Magadha; hut on his miirrjBgc to Kumara Devi,—a Princess of the 
Uehchavis, who were a famous clan at the time of the liuddha,-Jie was immediately 
raised to the status of a great power in eastern India. He himself had little time to 
build up a great empire by his conquests; but be was skilful and far-sighted 
enough to utilize the suzerainty of his Queen's [leople over the ancient Imperial 
capital to reduce the whole of the home proiinces of the Mauryas to subjection. 
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His rt’ign is further nieniorable tor the greHt importance ^ntl reverence to Iiis 
Quccrti—the Uebchavi Princess,—after whom his tnoeh more fuiriousson Samudra- 
Gupta is only too proud to be known; and in ;ciiDse name coins of the realm were 
struck by her grateful and devoted husband, even as that prince of lovers, the 
Emperor Jahangir, some litOO years later, minted his coins in the name of his 
Empress Nur Jahaii. 

Samudra-Ctupta, son and successor of Chandra-Gupta and Kumara Devi, was a 
bom conqueror. His father seems to have been of Uuddhist iTersuosion, but this 
'Hndinn Nai>o]eaii,"—as Vincent Smith justly cults him,—was a cotifirmed hut 
widely tolerant Hindu. The sculptured records of his conquests, eaibussed in the 
Howery style of a court panegyrist, had ample basis in sober earnest to justify ail 
the seeming vain gloriousness of style and bewildering magntloqueiiee of eirprcssion. 
His father’s sway hod hardly ])enetrated beyond the conilueuce of the Jumna and 
the Giuiges at Allahabad on the west, and on the south up to the Son basin. Not 
content with this, he carried his victorious arms to the further bunk of the Indus 
on the north-west corner, making the Chinab the jiermaiient frontier of the 
Em]ure on that side; subjugated all the senii-indeiJcndent tribes of the Doab and of 
Iliijputaua; annexed the Punjab, arid, togetlier with Eundelklioiul and the 
regions of the home provinces, stretching up to the foot of the Himalayas on the 
north and the mouth of the Ganges tm the cast, made a consolidated Kiiipire of 
Hindustan proper, which was not much inferior to that of Akbor. On the south, he 
had vast uinbitions, and iijctuidly carried out a tremendous Cscsorian march, w'hich, 
l>eginning with the regions around Chutiu Ntigpur, passed along the eastern coast, 
and went ^is far south as the modem Conjevaram. Thence he turned backward 
through the plateau of tlie Deccan protaT along the Western Ghats, conquering 
and subjugating wherever be xvenl. It was a mighty progress, an unbroken triumph 
from beginning to end, lasting for perhaps ovxr two years, and testifying during its 
course to the miuvellous organisation of transport and coinmissnriat, of ordnance and 
general discipline, which kept inhict and ever victorious such a huge Jiost, march¬ 
ing over hills, through dense forests, across mighty rivers, along altogether unfanil- 
liur and unfriendly regions. For a thousand years before or after him, tlierc was 
none to emulate this utiparuUellcd feat. His importance may be illustrated by the 
instance of a ]«eaccfui embassy from King Meghavarnn of Ceylon, \^niatevcr 
justificLitiun Samudra-Gupta bad to regard the rich lu'esents of gems, etc., which 
the Ceylonese embassy brought him, as the tributary offerings of a vassal Priocc, 
the fact is indisputable that the wurship[>ers from Ceylon at the Holy of Holies of 
Buddhism had to seek and obtain the sanction of the Indian EtiijMiror before they 
could builti there an appropriate eoUege of their own. 

'fhe unique glory of Samudra-Gupta lies in his bewildering versatility. 
Conquerors there were before niid after him. Soldiering was the sacred, traditional, 
hereditary occupation of kings in India from time immemorial; so that excellence 
in this department of kingcraft will nut by itself call forth our unstinted 
admiration. Wisdom, foresight, toleration of all the several creeds have been the 
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dLtinctive marks of ontstnnding kings in Indian history from the Mmiryoii to the 
Mughnls; and in that aspeet, alsu^ though Samudra-Gupta was great, he has 
mighty rivals in Akbar and Asoka. Iti his patronage of arts and sciences, too^ the 
greatest of the Mugbats would easily efi^ual, if not ecli^ise, him. Hut where the 
greatest of the (iiiptas stands unrivalled is in his own mastery of the Fine Arts. The 
llute seems to have been us familiar to bis hand its the sword and the lanee; while 
the tiiukitig of verses came to him as naturaJly as the formation of miJitar}' 
manoeuvres in the field. Even his celebration of the famous Ashivamcdha or Horse 
Sacrifice may betaken to indicate that love,—that mastery of history,—in which 
some may have equalled, but none surpassed, him. 

Chandra-Gupta II (1178-413 A. C.), his son Kumara-Gupta (413-455 C,), and 

grandson Skiuida-Gnpta (455-467 A.C.) were worthy successors of the great Saniudra- 
(jiupta. The first of these even inointained his family tradition of conquest and 
Himexation by over throwing the western Satrapies of Malwa and Kathiawar, incor- 
l>orating these rich and wealthy provinces in the Empire, and so extending it from 
acn to sea throughout the breadth of India. TTie Gupta Empire recalls in 
almost every prominent incident the later Mughal Empire. If the glories of the 
Mwghala lasted a hundred and fifty years {I35a-1707), those of the Guptas endured 
for a like i)eriod (820-467 A. C.). If the l^lughal Empire went on. tottering for 
another century and a half after its aenith had been inwised, so did the Gupta for 
even a longer i>eriod. The last of the great Guptas had almost an indeutica) diffi¬ 
culty with the last of the great Mughals. For the Hun invasions may not quite 
unfitiy be cum|Hireil to the Marutha outbreak of a later age. Skanda-Gupta was at 
first victorious and stemmed the tide of invasion effeetuiiUy. But in the last years 
of his reign he w;is weary imd weakened, and the Hun menace hud to be swept 
awiiy from India by other races in the Empire. The Gupta age, finally, was an age 
of tremendous revival iu the intellectual world. Some of the finest contributions to 
IHietry and philosophy, to architecture and painting, to all the gnices and nmenities 
as much ns to the arts and sciences of civilised life, were made in this fJoldeii Age 
of Indian Histor}-. The kings were themselves great patrons of poets and artists, 
refined and cultured enough to appreciate to a nicety the value of the works of art 
tiiey lutroiiised. The name of Kalidasa,—the immortal laureate of Sun.<>knt drama 
and classic poetry,-who is now generally believed to have flourished in this age, 
would alone suffice to give point to this remark; while those of his other great con- 
Icnrporarics, the famous Rutm of the Court of Vikraiiiaihtya, will be enough 
to establish tlie claim of a Golden Age made for tins jieriod. “Probably, fudin has 
never been governed better, after the oriental manner, than it was in the reign of 
Vikraiijaditya.’” 

SHRl HARSHA (606-647 A. C.) 

Another interval ol 150 years had to pass before the glories of the Guptu Empire 
could once more come to bloom. In marked co ntrast with the mighty RIauryas and 

]Ji Yincu'iit Smith. ^ ^ 
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the glorious Guptns, the reign of Harshu of Kauauj stuuik out alone, like u solitary 
boss lu the midst of an otherwise level plain. A younger son of a loeal raja of 
Thaueshwar, the dassto Kuru-Kshetra, Harsha was induced to succeed to the throne 
of his elder brother with some difficulty. W'hcu, hoivever, he finally mode iiphLsniind 
to accept the invitation of bL nobles and grasp the sceptre, lie lost no time in 
avenging the dastardly murder in M aJwa of his beloved elder brother and sovereign, 
Rajya Yardhana. Midw'a was his sister^s husband’s country; hut the king and cfueen 
were overthrown; and first Rajya Vardhann, and afterw'iirds Harsh a Vardhana, 
marched against the country to avenge the insult and annex the territory. With 
Malwa was involved a local king of Bengal, who was overthrown by Harsha, and his 
dominions oimexed to the Empire of Kaiiauj. 'The Gujarati kingdom of Valahhl was 
brought into subsidiary alliance by the marriage of the Vulahhi Prince to a daughter 
of the Eui|>eror. Saurushtru and Kachchh were part of tlie Empire; w*hile, at the other 
end of India, Kuniani of Kamrup,—the modern Assam,—W'us a feudatory of the 
suzerain of Hindustan. Part of the Punjab and the whole of Central India, imd the 
ludo-Gangctic plain up to the Brahmaputra, were under the direct government of 
Harsha. The Emperor entertained, of course, still vaster ideas of conquest and 
annexation on the south. But his host was met on the banks of the Narmada b}'' 
another equally mighty sovereign, the famous Pulakeshin. He successfully 
withstood the Fjmperor of the North, and forced him to nbundon bis ambition of 
com^uering the Deccan. 

Harsha, however, had to keep on tlie alert for 30 years after his coronatiuu. 
Though, like Asoka, he had adopted the Law of Piety, he was not able to doff the 
nrinoLir till towards the close of his long reign of over 40 years (00(5-047). At the 
height of his power and sjiJendour and glory, the famous Chinese pilgrim Hiuen- 
T sang visited the Empire, (630-f544), and was lu'corded the honour of expounding 
the Canon in the Imperial Presei^ce, The widowed Queen of Mahva, sister of the 
Emperor, sat in open Court with her brother; and failed not to express her unstinted 
praise of the Master when he had done. 

Die Emperor was a constant traveller, and his 1 in (serial camp was, during bi.s 
tours, surrounded hy as many os 18 camps of vassal kings. In his own camp there 
were 4 courts, and the EtiiiJcror gave public audience in the fourth, “seated on a 
throne of pearl-like stone, with liis feet resting on a foot-stool of sapphire juid ruby.'’ 
(Mukerji.) 

As an example of the wealth and niunificetiee of Sliri Harsha, take tJic 
following;— 

On the occosiun of a grand Kumbh Mehi at Prayag, 1000 Buddhist priests 
received each 100 pieces of gold, one pearl, one cotton garment, besides an enormous 
quantity of food and drink. For 20 days tliereaftcr Brahiiinns received gilts, and 10 
days thereafter other heretics, besides the ortihans and the Indigent, gifts to whom 
occupied a whole month. “By tliLs time the accumulation of five 3'ears was exhaust¬ 
ed. Except the horses, clephnnLs and [tiililory accoutrements, nothing remained- 
The king freely gave away his gems imd goods, his clothing mid iiecklaees. 
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oiir-rm(is, briireleh, cbaplrts. neck-jewfl, u,d bright bead-jewd.” Not even Us own 
persona! dotb.ng was enrepted, so that when on the final day of the asseorbly he 
had to offer worship, he had to borrow o seeood-band garment from bis sister, 

Kiijjj^liril \ enljf% u record of personal crharitiesl 

Hnrshn was a]so a great, monifieent. drseeming patron of learaiog M.d the Fine 

merits of men bite liana Bbatta, or the scholarship of men like Hiuen-Tsang For 

t^ Holy Land tor countless millions of men, but also the focus of the universe for 
arts and learning. Emiwrors, like Harslia, or still more the Guptas and Kaiiishka, 
wlm came under the influence of that Messenger of Mercy, were themselves keenly 
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lent to that at Mahmud. But lucking in these, Shahabuddin 
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appears yet. in India at any rate, to Imve been gifted Trith a nobler iinnglnatloR 
and actuated by a lol'tier umbitioo. He compares untavouraldy, in Indian eyea at 
least, with his Hindu antagonists in jxiint of chiiiTLlry, if not in regard to personal 
courage.. But success liti'ving once crowned his or Jits, lie stieedUy rccurreti to that 
dream of empire, which htul captured the ini agination of every Indian hero through 
the countless generations of our history. He did not, indeed, make India his home 
of adoption; nor had he time or inclination to assimilate Indioni ci^dlisatiun or Hindu 
culture. Probably he saw in the latter nothing hut ahomtnation. Hut the dements 
of greatness, which are accepted as such commonly by mankind, be eertainly had; 
and his Indian career of conquest and annexation exhibits them in a noteworthy 
measure. 

His stare and pupil, his lieutenant and viceroy, Qiitb-ud-din was, of course, the first 
real founder of Muslim dominion in India. 1 racking not a whit in personal courage 
or generalship, os compared to his teacher and sovereign. Qiitb-ud-din liiid his own 
trait of greatness in the perfect RdeUty to tlic nuister who had niised luid ennobled 
him. and put him in the way of further greatness. Fanatic he probably was. But os 
his couiiuests expanded; ns it became more and more evident to him that his home 
and that of his successors was to be in India; os he made a first-hwid acquaintance 
with the spirit of the people in adventures like that with Miiharani Korumdevt of 
Chitor at Amber, he seems to have realised the futility of the ambition to convert 
the ivhole of India to Islam. We have to ivait 4 centuries before the perception 
eould arise that since India could not be Islanitsed. Islam might be Indianised, In 
liLs own way, however, and with the unavoidable hmitatioiLS of his age and 
conditions, Qutb-ud-din must be recognised to be u great soldier-state.sman, 
surprisingly successful in the task he had taken in hand, with very little violence to 
his own conscience, and no outrage upon the then current ideals of mnukiud. 

The Slave Djnmsty has two other Emperors, at all comparable to Qutb'ud'diii, 
.'Vltumsh maintained the traditions of conquest of his predecessors, and Ghiyas>ud- 
Hin Balbiui added the ornament of culture and refinement, to which they W’ere 
strangers. In his day, while the savage Mongols were ravaging the rest of vVsiu. 
the Court of Delhi was the most splendid and cultured all through Asia. Fifteen 
Muslim kings from Central Asia, and the great Persian poet. Shaikh Sadi, were 
refugees at Delhi, where they were treated with that high-bred courtesy which 
henceforth becomes a distinguished trait of the Indian Miisaliiiaii. 

A tribute may oka be paid in passing to tliat Prince of Peace, the Emperor 
Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud, who was the first croivned head lu show the more refined 
and lovable side of the Muslim ruler. A son of ALtamsh,yetpnsoiierhiniselffoTalong 
while, he had been schooled in advcrsit}\ Never forgetting the lessons of his youth, 
he mamtaiued the same rule of rigid simplicity for himself and his household. 
This is probably uue<|ualled in the annals of Im|>eFiaJ Delhi, iinless we think of the 
mighty Aurangzeb and his own personal, morvcllou.';, simplicity, in the midst of a 
blazing profusion and almost eriminai extravagance. Nasir-ud-Diii is said to have 
lived entirely on the proceeds of the Quran he copied and sold. His wife, the 
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Empress, —the only partner of his life, —hiid to took his food uiid run his house, ns 
liny ludy of the middle elnss, for the Emperor. lie refused to etnploy uuy servant for 
his personal eomfort out of the public funds, a rare conception of the duties ot 
kingship, 

Atfluddin Khilji is the next considerable figure on the Imperial stage. A hardy 
warrior, his laurels in the field were tarnislietl a great deal by liis record of 
ingratitude and treachery, unsurpassed by any ruler before or since. Kingship is, 
indeed, a sad craft, which makes men often forget their bonds of iinturjil afFcetion. 
W^e have, however, met him in another conneetion, and must, therefore, [laas on to 
the next imiierial race at Delhi. 

Of the Tughluqs who succeeded the Khiljis, there is very little to record beyond 
the madness of Muhaniniad, a living paradox, if ever there was one; and the iieace- 
ful, but prosperous and uneventful, reigti of Firo^eshah, the founder of yet another 
Oeltu. In the anarchy and disorders of the closing years of the Afghan doininian, 
no lowering personality meets the eye until we come upon the greatest of them 
all,— Farid, better known to history as Sher Shah Sur. In almost every instiuice be 
seems to anticipate the glory and splendour of the greRte.st of the Mughals. A pru¬ 
dent soldier, his i>ersouiil bravery was beyond question or cavil, since it could be so 
well appreciated by Babur, the bravest of the brave. But the soldier in Sher Shall 
never ran away with the farsighted, deep-thinking, broad-minded statesman. His 
rise from the ixisition of a (letty Jagirdar to the seat of Empire is evidence enough 
of his daring and sagacity, of his skill and judgment and enterprise. Had Babur 
lived, it is diflicult to say what W'ould have hupiiened to the lion of Bihnr and 
Bengal. Perhaps Sher Khan made the same mistake that the Maharona Sanga of 
Me war had made in inviting Babur's aid for the destruction of the Afghan Sul- 
liinute of Delhi. Tticy seem to have believed that Bnbur, like his ancestor Timur, 
would fight their light, get his pay or loot for the fighting, and then leave India on 
some other wild goose chase. If so, they were both nndeceived, the Mabarana to his 
ow^n undoing, Sher Shah, more tbrtunate, to his remarkable accession of power. For, 
Sher Shall knew his strength,—or the lack of it,—too well to stake his life and hope 
on the cost of a battle, esiieeially with a warrior and cominundei like Babur. Like 
Cbandrogupta Maurya in the Macedonian camp, he had for a while served in t>erson 
under Babur; and formed his own opinion of the daring genius and iron will of 
the first of the Mughals. Escaping from the Mughal camp, he busied himself w^ith 
more immediate methods of personal aggrandisement, which made him, soon after 
tile deatii of Babur, a formidable opjxiirent to his son and successor Humayun. The 
new Emperor had all the courage and the iioetry of his father. He certainly excelled 
Akbar,—his sonr^in culture, imd even Bahur in chivalry. But lie lacked, in the 
earlier years of his rule ut least, that tenacity of purpose,—that iron strength of wdii,— 
which made the greatness of Babur. Humayun was, therefore, easily able to conquer 
in a pitched battle. But w'here the tight depended on something more than iiersonal 
(.’ourage, he liud to yield before the su|ierior talents of Sher Shalt. AVhen once the 
Mughals liud, as they thought, been expelled, Sher Shuh was crowned Emperor of 
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India; and, during his brief reign of live years, did everytliing to mark him out as 
amongst tlie greatest of the Indian Emperors, The ajchievements of those five brief 
but crowded years of military triumphs, as well as civil administrative feats, make Sher 
Shah dispute almost evenly the supreme place with Akbar himself in the annals of 
Musa]man India. He not only gained battles, but built roads and rest-houses; 
instituted the public |X)st; constmeted or renovated Irrigation works; re-organised 
the public services; settled laud revenue and fixed the canons of its assessment; 
reformed the mint and determined the ratio between gold und stiver; revised the 
principles of Imperial taxation; patronised art and literature; anti altogether gave 
every proof of his ability os well as intention to string together and eonsotldate the 
vast fabric of bis dominions into a single, solid nation. But envious fate denied him 
the time needed for aecooiplishing a tenth of his seLF-imiiosed task. He was cut oB' 
by an accidental shot in the heyday of his career; and the dream of Sher Shah 
WHS left lor the greatest of the Mughals to convert into a reality. 

* fl « 

« i a 

Before, however, we speak of Akbar the Great, let us east a glance in passing at 
another Empire-builder working on another part of the stage. Historical research 
has dealt rather meagrely, so for, with the fortunes of the heroes of the Deeean, 
'I'he authors of the great Pandya, Choi a, Chalukya Empires of the far, far South, are 
shrouded in impenetrable mists; and we know of a Pulakesin only by hiS opposition 
to and defeat of ii more fortunate Shri Harsh a from the North. But, notwithstanding 
the paucity of information, we eaii easily distinguish the outstanding figures of the 
foundeni of the great Hindu and Muhammadan kingdoms that, for nearly two 
centuries, were to dispute the country among them. The raid of the famous renegade 
general of Alauddin KhUji had terrorised, but not subdued, and much less annihilated, 
the Malay alls, the Kuitarese and the Telugus, —descendants of that mighty race which 
had peo]ilcd India before ever an Aryan invader had set foot in the country. 
They at tost found leaders in two brothers, feudatories of the Hoysala 
kingdom, wlio established a settlement at Kisbkintlha,—the epic capital of Sugriva, 
the monkey ally of Kimui,—on the right bank of the Tungabhadra, in the margin 
of territory between the modem kingdoms of Mysore and Hyderabad. Bukka, 
succeeding his elder brother, became the ruler of this struggling settlement of mud 
huts, destined soon to blossom forth into the famous Eu]i>ire of Vt jay unagar. For 
to this settlement flocked, as to an asylum, all those who wanted to escape the 
tyranny and bigotry of the Muslim invaders; and with their help, the united 
strength of the Hindus was enough, not merely to stem back the tide of invasion 
and forcible conversion, but to open up a new chapter in the Hindu history of the 
south, lasting over years, full of achievements of wealth and splendour, second 
to none in the entire continent. 

While the foundation was being laid for the Hindu Empire of the further South, 
a new Muhammadan power, independent of Helhi, was also coming into existence 
on the plateau of the Deccan. According to a common legend, Zal'ar was a humble 
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Miisalmim kj the senicc of a Briihninn railed Gangu, In tiilintf his master’s fields, 
he one day e&me u[ion a secret hoard, which, instead of aiipropriating for hLs own 
purixises, he toot to his muster. The latter was strnelt by thh remarkable jnece of 
honesty, and rewarded hin> by edueating the sei^-aut with liU own sons, and 
eFe..ta.aiy obuining for hm. « ,xBt in the Tngblnq «„ioo. Once ioonohed, 
^nUr s native talents earried him from post to post i„ a rapid aneees,™ of triumriis. 
that eulmmated m his hemg plaecd in command of an army corps operating in tbe 
^th. The reigning sovereign, Muhiuamad Tughliit,, had exaspemted his people by 
his mnumerab e freaks of Ineredible folly, eruelty, ambition, m insanityVmid so, 
when Uic laletul hour struck, the man also was at hand. The army proclaimed 
,daiM their Chief and Emperor: hut the prudent adventurer, rether than grasp at the 
sha^w ol Im^rlal name m the North, cliose the subsl.mti.1 security of the remote 
^ oppress ojipositiou of the loyalists, mid to 

Emu7re*"f»a!l,l!I ”“'"”-'*■"8 pna lam.^ k;„gAU-ud-din Bahiium, This 
Empire, fuondrf by an ex-slave of a Bralmum, tasted foe 8to years, and comprised, 
at the height ol its prosperity, practically tbe entire . . . er is. tv.. ^ 


toT!lL^*emeer w“'h” Muhamad Babur, 

amidst the untamed ^beauties of Samartln^ turbulent race of Timur. crivdJed 
endless vieUiSitudes of fortune thaf made^hb’ ni«mhood amidst the 

general at the ripe age of twentT-fi^Th i,“ warrior and a fmished 

throuirh everr ™<ws rvf U’ i ^ ^^e character of the tnun shows clearly 

thrice he lost Samiirkaiid 'tT ^^**^^* career. Three times be took and 

fortune succeeded in ditimii^* of Central Asia; hut not all the blows of 

beauty. A Wly to ™ ^ ®f -“'“'“I 

of romance. But the’gay iiisou^w i^^ilL^'f^’ 

of one of tbe greatest straledsts nf h' ^ i^^’P^'ilosopher masked tJie keenness 

better left for the historian To edit 0 "'““ 

the voluminous mutcrial t-onmiUl Kr ? ^ ^mperor s own memoirs, and from 

that he excelled all the ^ ^ daughter. SuHice it for us to note 

home and the heart of his Emui *^Tr “rnved at the decision to make India his 
permanent settlement in India where ‘mmediatc followers were againat a 

native wilds. But overlooking n,* ^ »»iised the snowclod iiiotmtaim of their 

possibilities of „„ St^nd'L •“ 

he was able to licrsuade hTt f ii ^ hmincss as much as by bis eloquence, 

umpire he wiu hiptogthoM ■“ 

masters of the Puiiuil, u,a ,1 stayed; and, before Babur died, they were 

he had va„q„ieK:r ;fth7; n'’’'‘r*™ ^ (.wnitgcs and the luinnii. After 
« Sang, in the held. ™d tought hi. Afghan allies tbe weight of 
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his sworit, he settled down to plunl gardens at Delhi and Agra, to grow his 
favourite melons of Kabul on the soil of the Doab. His sword was, indeed, held 
always loose In the scabbard. But the promise of his still growing greatness was 
nipi^ed in the bud. His death was a fit end to his career of romantic adventure. 
His favourite son luy stricken before the Emperor’s eyes. Rather than live himself 
and let Humayuii die, Babur prayed to Cod to s|Jore his son, and to take him 
instead. It was a rare prayer, and w'as soon answered- Humuyun recovered, and 
Rabur fell ill—never to rise again. 

The Empire he left was divided by his dutiful son, the chivalrous heir of a 
knightly father, among hts faithless and treacherous brothers, despite their 
character. His own share Humaytm had to dispute with his erstwhile allies or 
feudatories. Hut undismayed by the troubles that beset his own throne, Humayun 
was ever rejidy to run to the rescue of the distressed. His succour of the widowed 
Queen and the orphaned King of Udaipur, against his own co-religionists,^is 
amongst the noblest of his achievements. He conquered Gujarat for n while, but 
was himself driven out of bis Empire by the superior genius of the Snr. But even 
in flight and adversity, the roniantic ardour of his father’s son knew no re-straiiit. 
In Sindh he saw% at a feast given by his step-mother, a fourteen-year old girl, the 
most beautiful daughter of a Persian teacher of religion. To see her was to love 
hcr« Humayiin asked her band in marriage; and though Hindal, his brother, 
opposed, the union of two devoted hearts was soon followed by the union of their 
hands in holy matrimony. Their love lasted while Humayun lived; for Hamida 
Bujiu Begum was courageous as she was beautiful, devoted us she w’as high-souled, 
Akbar the (ireat was tern of this union. 

The story of Akbar is told too often to need repetition even In a summary form. 
His birth and infiincy; his accession and first victories; his struggles with the 
companion.s of his father and the grandees of his court; his conquests and 
annexations in the full bloom of manhood; his organisation, civil as well os military; 
his search after Truth; his love of the refined and the beautiful in art os well ns 
nature; his delight in music; his appreciation of [Miinting; his patronage of poets 
and men of letters; even the minute details of his iiersonal appearance, temperament 
and habits, are fiortroycd in Mr. Vincent Smith's master piece so vividly, that the 
reader cannot but recognise in Akbar as it were a personal acquaintance. But 
without transgressing on the province of bis biographer; without repeating talcs 
which no amount of repetition would stale to Indian ears; we may yet mention a 
few details illustrative of the splendour and magnificence of the court of the 
greatest Emperor of India since the Imperial Muuryas and the renowneil Guptas. 
His great-grandson rulcfi. it is true, a larger extent of territories; and bad probably 
a correspondingly larger revenue. But it was Akbar who had laid the foundation of 
that Empire, and tuilt the greatest i:xirtion of it. Succeeding in 155(5 to a shadow 
sovereignty, Akbar w'iis for four years allerwards under the domination of the 
powers behind his throne. It w'os, therefore, within a period of less than twenty 
years (1500-1580) that he accomplished the bulk of bis conquests, ond settled and 
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consolidated the vast empire stretthin*f from Sindh to Bengal, and Kabul to 
Gujarat His later years were not altogether free from warfare; hut hy 1580 he 
had given such unmistakable proofs of his transcendant genius, that we may 
regard the achievement of his imperial ambitions as eoinplete by that time. 

How far did he succeed in his task? At the time of his death in ims, Akbar 
lett m Agra fort alone, hard cash to the tune of £20 million; and if we add up the 
treasure in all the other provincial capitals, the cash alone aggregates £ 40 million, 
equal m purchasing power to £200 million or more in modem moneyAnd this 
after fifty years of constant alertness, and splendid, magnificent living beyond 
the dreams of splendour of any days before or since Akbar I 

For an empire founded on conquest, Akhar^s stores of military material and 
weaiK)ns seem dispro^rtinnately small. But in this, as in many other matters, 
Akbar s genius set his own standard He was in marked contrast in this to the 
earher eruKrors. Akbar. unlike the Mauryas or the Guptas, was content with a 
relatively small standing army, trusting to special levies for any particular ' 
expeditions, and depending on the of his nobles and feudatories for 

a general stren^h fully siilficient for the defence of the Empire, its order m,d 
security. The military of Akbar was a hierarchy, ordaining the several ranks 

accordmgtothe varied strength of the contingent-horse and foot—which the holder 
was expwted to supply, or entitled to command. It was not a hereditary aristocracy; 
but, as the biographies m the official list of the mblesse show, there was already a 
a seed of such a development in the policy of Akbar and his successors. The salaries 
payable to the various officers in this military hierarchy comt^e magnificently 

Ta o J Maoryan Empire, where the heir-apparent was idlowed only 

48,000 Farits per annum, -not much more than Rs. 4000 a month in actual money 
and probably not much more in real value either. In the days of Aurangzeb, a 
hundred years alter Akbar, the allowance of the undesignate heir-apparent was 
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Rs. 2 crores per annum from the Iniiierial Treusury. The widowed consort of 
Jnhungir —‘NurJnliati'— wiisul lowed by Shah JahunKs, iQlakbs for the purely personal 
exi>eiises of » retired widow. In the f<ot>tnote is a table of salaries^ under Akbar of 
the highest officers in the Empire. Even if these were not paid all the year round, 
they indicate a very high rate of i>iiy, especially when viewed in relation to the 
purchasing jxjwer of the rupjce in those dajrs. No wonder that, a-s one of the English 
travellers in the seventeenth century reniorks, the provincial governors were able to 
maintain a right royal state. The Subahdar of Gujarat, according to this authority, 
hiul a total annual expenditure of Hs. 1 erorel though, very probably, by far the 
larger proiwrtion of this was derived from the private estates of the Viceroy. 
Akbar had discovered the principle of making up a splendid court and a brilliant 
aristocracy without any danger to the sovereign, in affording the nobles 
op]x>rtunities of honourable nnd dignified employment away from their homes, 
somewhat on the same lines as were followed in France under Louis XIV, 

Akbar s passion for organisutlnn, —a veritable mark of genius,—shows itself again 
and again in the minute regulation of every detail of life in his Court and his 
harem. Ids army and his ndministration. The continuance of bis Empire for a 
century and a Jialf in its pristine glory ivas in no smaiJ measure due to this perfect 
regulation and careful organisation. The harem, — that most sensitive, delicate and 
even dangerous point in ati oriental monarcliy,—was a marvel of ordered ease and 
luxury. Five thousand women dwelt within it, and each had her own separate 
state and quarters. The Camp of the Emi>eror on march was another such wonder, 
which never failed to excite the most unstinted admiration of the European 
travellers. It is impossible to give even a specimen of the myriads of regulations 
made by Akbar. The student who w'ants fuller details must he referred to the 
fountain-head of aU information about Akbar's institutions.—the Ahi-i-AftlMirit the 
Jlirror of Akbar. l^et us conclude this sketch by a quotation from V. A. Smith, 
summing up the character and achievements of his hero. 

" The pfkctinl abilit:^ displayed hy Akbar » soldier, (tetierH!, Jidoiinlstrator, diplomiiUet 
mud rulerp hfis been shown mbiitidantly hk whole b^stgry^ qnd does inti need 

further exposltjon. The personal force of hii clinmctcr, dificcfnibk even anw with 
sDfhcirnt cleamesm, was overpowering \o hi^^ eonLeiiipneiidcti.r He was truly, mm the Jesuil 
author cnl!f him, "'the termr of the In the Inter yenrs of his reign, when nil hii 

old friencls had disappeared, and he bad Wii spoiled to a certain citcnt by more thun 
four decades of nutooney, it Li probabk that he was feared rather than loved^ The 
dread of hiio, even st an earlier time] was so potent that h^ felt hlniself free to float 
and Insiak the mofil aacrvd fcrlings of his Mahammadan subjectflj and to eontlnac in the 
course of conduct for more thaTi twenty yeara^ As early as 158 S Monsenabe itolcd with 
surprise that Akbar had not been killed by the Musalmaus^ ll U true that his 
intioFations provoked rebellions, hut wc acFcr hear of tbclf resuking in direct attrropts 
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*m bis life, Hfs grand pcntoDAl qimlities s*€in In Bavc shirKded him fmin I her vinleiicc 
vf the DSKasshi. We read of oelI^^ one attempt to murder him,, atitl ttmt cMrcnnrd wlien he 
was tvCnty-Dne yeijs of age, and (till k acaloai Muslim p Ilut had giTcn deep oHVnee 
Ely invading the hoiiDttr of famihea. 


Ill the tale of the treat Mii^bu) KinperorSi tltere is at lea&t one j^aridv noble« 
heroic figure of a woman that cannot be passed over in silence. Nur .Tahan was not 
u heroine of the harem. She was the guardian augel, the inspiring genius of 
Jahangir, as she was the adored ivifeof his bosom, the beloved consort of his reign, 
rhe son of Ahbor lacked many a trait of his father’s towering personality; but his 
deficiencies were eclipsed by the dazzling qualities of his Empress. Their love is a 
fit tale for an inspired bard. The luckless child of a Persian inimigrantt Nur Jahan 
Was abandoned at birth in a desert by her parents; but fate hud destined her for 
higher things. She was saved and returned to her parents. EEer father obtained 
honourable employment under Akbar. The daughter, dowered by peerless beauty 
and stUt more matchless graces of the mind, was a frequeiit and welcome visitor 
to the Imperial irewown. Prince Salim once saw her in the palace garden for one 
brief fleeting moment,—and for ever lost his heart to the lovely Persian. His 
father, however, would have no such /M’-Vfi/Ziaficc/ and so she was married and 
exiled to a distant province of the Empire. It was only when Salim had ascended 
the throne, that he could gratify the dream of hk youth and manhood. Her 
husband was bidden to the court of the Imiienul viceroy in his province; but 
Sher Khan, too, was worthy of her who hod loved him so well and truly. Refusing 
to be a complaisant coward, be died the death of a warrior in the field; and his 
widow was brought to the court of the Emperor. But the Master of India dared 
not take liberties with the idol of his heart. Lord of life and death to countless 
millions, he was yet a humble suppliant at the feet of the motchless Persian. For 
four long, cruel, desolate years he waited her self-imposed widowhood. At last, 
when she had con,wnted to accept his homage, he raised her to his throne* Alone 
among the wojnen in Indian history, or with the possible exception of the first 
Gupta Empress, Nur Jahan was a consort regnant. Even coins were minted in her 
name jointly with her husband s, 11 the A.hiith(i was not recited in her name, also, she 
was amply compensated by the perfect sovereiguty she exercised over her husbanil 
and his Empire. Jahangir was a changed man under the dear, delicious influence 
of his adored Empress. Foe fifteen years she ruled the realm, commanded the 
ortnies, made and unmade the fortunes ol many a grandee. Her power was more 
legitimate, her influence more beneheial, her policy more impersonal, than that 
of any woman that can at alt be compared to her. When at last misfortune 
overtook her; when a rebellious general and an undutiful son beset her lord, she 
acted the heroine to perfection in a stricken field. Foiled in battle, she shared the 
gilded captivity of the Emperor to the day of his release wrought by her woman’s 
wit. Her day was done when Jahangir died, and the closing years of this wonderful 
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woman mark her to be even more bigh-souled in her retirement than e^er she was 
ul the height of her glory. 

* • * # 

* A « 

The deseetulaiits of Babur olid Akbar maintained the Mughal Empire for a 
hundred years after the death of the latter, in uJl its strength and splendour, extent 
and integrit}’. The last of the Great Mughals, Aurang^eh Alamgir, even tuadc 
eonsiderablc additions, carrying the imperial sway of the House of Timur from 
sea to sea to the farthest extremity of India. It would be difficult to find in any 
other country a succession of kings of the some House, for dose upon two hundred 
years, of such high level of abUily. But, with llie exception of Babur and Akbar, 
the sovereigns of this line can scarcely be ranked as the makers of an empire 
or the builders of a nation. Grand SeignciLrs In every sense of the term, Jahangir 
and Shah Julian, even liuniayun and Aurangzeb, caunot compare in constructtve 
greatness to Akbar, or in the (ronqueror’s renown to Babur. 

After Akbar, iigaiu, first class Empire-builders fall into decline. Shivaji, the 
Maratha chieftain, was certainly a man above the biggest of his time; and, if he 
must be denied the title of an Empire^bnilder, the fault is not his own, but rather 
that of his immediate successors. His very insistence on Hinduism was, though not 
a pose, the inevitable result of the eircurastanees of his time. Aiirangzeb, the third 
in descent after Akbar, had reversed the policy of real national solidarity of the 
greatest of the Great Mughals. The llmdus of the north were luwerless, 
purposeless, or leaderle.ss to make a stiuid against the suicidal fanaticism of the 
£iiil)eror. Shivajt hence raised the standard which seemed to be threatened with 
annihilation. The son of a BiJapur^'u^'jV'dfo', he early imbibed a ]>asslon for liberating 
his suffering co-religionists from the tyranny of the Musa!man. Illiterate in the 
same sense as Akbar, be was nevertheless well schooled in the (leeuliar require¬ 
ments of his vocation. Step by step he rose by his own daring exploits to be the 
champion of defiant and assertive Ellnduixm, acknowledged as such by Aurungzeb 
Iniiiself. The latter tried both force of amis and duplicity to vunxiuish or ensnare 
liiin. But his daring overcame the armies of the Mughals. and his genius rescued 
him from their prison. Hisi eseafie from Delhi was inueb more ambitious, 
extensive and dazzling. Crowned in regal splendour at his capital, be was 
recognised by all the powers around him,—native as well as foreign,—as an 
iadepeiident sovereign, the idol of the llmdus, the pride of the Marathas, the 
dread of the Mughak. Like Akbar. he, too, was no mere military adventurer. 
His greater glory shows in the splendid semblance of organised, constitutional rule 
that he strove to establish in his dominions. Head it how you like, it is a marvel 
how an illiterate peasant of the C^hats could evolve—could even think of—such a 
wmiderful structure ns bis Cabinet, so much in advance of his age, so much at 
vanance with his traditioni 

The immediate successor of Shivaji was more unfortunate than incompetent. 
Shaiuhliaji lacked not the daring that bud distinguished his great father. But he was 
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dissolute^ slovenJy, thoughtless. He shows tit his best tint) noblest as o prisonef in 
the bauds of an enemy that knew, and showed, no mercy. Shahu, his son, though 
brought up in the enervating atinospliere of the Alughal zenana, lost none of the 
passionate devotion to the faith of his fathers; and though he lacked the genius of 
his grandfather, he missed no opportunity, when it eame to him, to raise once again 
the standard of Shivaji. Itut the custody ol the Marathn fortunes was destined to 
pass to a line of great Brahman Ministers, who came within an ace of resuscitating 
the Hindu Empire throughout the continent of India in the eighteenth century. 
The Peshwas of Poona were nominally only the chief ministers of the descendants 
of Shivaji,—almost in the same way that the Mayors of the Palace in France served 
the descendants of Charlemague. Bnji Rao I. and his luckless but no less brilliant, 
daring, and gifted son and namesake, pushed the Maratha dominion to the 
extremities of India, north, south, cost and west; and though they were beaten in 
the Battle of Panipat by the Aighans in the eonqueror did not care, or dare, 

to remain permanently in India. The Maratha sovereignty was thus really 
unaffected by this terrible, but temporary, set-back. What really defeated, and 
undid the work of Shivaji and the Baji Raos, was the old, old curse of India- 
intemal disunion. The great Satraps of the Pesliwa,-the Scindhins, Holkars 
Gaekwars, and Bhonsles,*-failed to respond to the eaU of national solidarity in their 
suicidal search for personal aggrandisement. A Maratha Confederacy was created 
by the genius of the great, brilliant, pathetic Nana Fadniivis in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century; but was undermined by the jierfidy, or ambition, of its most 
prominent members; broken by their incessant rivalries; destroyed by the weakness 
and vices of the last of the liue—perhai« the last of the Hindus—as well. 


'I^ere is no need to be tragic. The race of the Hindus is uot ended, nor their 
spirit gone. A new breath of life b already seen to revivify the body of an ancient 
nation, which is all the more promising because it makes for a rational— not 
sentimenbii-solidarily among the myriads of India. The i*angs of a new birth may 
not permit the picture to be uniformly pleasing to the eye of the cod temporary* 
but eontemixirarics never see all the shades and nuances of the drama of their day! 

I And hope is eternal in the human breast. 


CHAPTER V 


POETRY AND DRAMA 

Tile literary treasures of India are the oldest In the world. Their beginnings reaeh 
fur buck into those dim recesses of the past, where history is 3 ’et only a fairytale, 
and biography a myth. The Vedic hymns—particularly of the Rig-Veda—are, 
indeed, not in the same tongue that holds the amazing treasures of the classic 
Sanskrit. Hut the difference is of absorhing interest and material importance only 
to philologists and archaeologists. To the uceruge reader of the classic Sanskrit, the 
V'^edlc hymns have a quaint, archaic flavour, all the more pleasing because of their 
wonderful capacity to embody sense in sound. The classic Sanskrit language is 
really the seme high-born Vedic lady, dressed in more gorgeous elothing, adorned 
with more polished ornaments, embellished by more perfect <Lrt in the parurc and 
allure of a veritable grande dnmt\ 

It may be open to question if the Sanskrit language, as regulated and fixed 
by Paiiiiii in the +th or oth Century B. C., was always the language of the people 
as a whole. It may be questioned whether the source and origin of the great mass 
of literature in epic or classic poetry, drama or story, or even the grand treatises 
on every branch of moral and mental philosophy, nictapliysics and logic. Saw and 
social organisation, on dramaturgy, poetics, imd malhematics—were always and 
from the beginning in the Sanskrit language as we find it now. But whether or not 
the various popular dialects co-existed with the parent stwk of the speech we call 
Sanskrit; whether or not the seed of all the immense, varied, w*onderful mass of 
literature we find in that language even to-day in .spite of the countless ravages of 
time and of savage barbarians, came into it from the less refined, less scholastic, but 
more popular dialects, — it is nevertheless undeniable that the combined mass of the 
still surviving literature in the Sanskrit tongue makes even to-day one of the m(Kt 
precious treasures of mankind, amaxing in its richuess, bewildering in its variety, 
unequalled in its polished ijerfection. 

It is, indeed, highly probable that the mass of the people, even in the days of the 
Vedic Aryans, sixjke a lojiguage which was less refined and less systematised than 
the speech of the cultured Seers of the day. The language of the peoples not of 
Ar 3 ’afi stuck, who remained in possession of a considerable {xirtton of the iieninsula, 
must also have had its influence upon the speech of the new-comers, as spoken 
whether by the cultured or the common. Whatever its origin, the Sanskrit literature 
is older, and grander, and more stirring, than that in any other language now 
surriving. Of the authors we know next to nothing. They were legendary figures, 
and their life and achievements ore impossible even to glance at in the absence of 
any reliable records. We shall therefore confine our appreciation only to their 
works. 
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"The V^edlc lAAgusee bs we fiud It in the Rltf^Vedn and the Intter i* mlieBd;- n 

poetic Bod hiemtic Innffuage, which was doubtlcs* diSerent even frutn tbt speech of the 
prictta Id oidliurr life, and still farther renwwd Jhiin that of the ruline and subject 
elasaesj not to mention the slaves or aboriginti. The langnai^e of the Bra^muMas^ 
Ihe jfrjMjwAiM and the UpoMithadt ti eqaaJly^ a biemtic speech; it represents the 
UnipUEC used ptrimarlly by priests at sacrlSce, then in speculatioDs hssed on the ucrl- 
6ee, Hnd ext ending ultimately beyond its immediite limits, not the Utiguage of evety, 
day eonrerMtlDn either among the priests themselves or In intereoune with others. 
It is undoubtedly a general conllnoBtlnn of tbe language of the Savihiiat in so far ai it 
is desceuded from the prose of the Samhita period; Indeed, while we have no i^oie as 
old ns the RigA'eda, there is no reason to doubt that the prose of tbe Stmhifas of the 
Black Yajuf Veda is coDtemporaneont with the later verse*, of the texts. In tbe gTainmar 
of I'aninl (eomposed about the 4th centnry B.C.) we find the norm laid down for the 
spoken languag^^-fiAnrAa of his time tn the higher eirele* of society, a fact which 
explains ihc lailmr of the norm of Fanini to conform to any texla which are preserved 
to lu, though it has obvious affinities with the laugiiage of sneh Brahmama* ns the 


Tbe pride ol‘ place, in point of antiquity at leavt, belongs, of course, to the Vedie 
liymns. 

Among the four Vedas, the Rig-A^fda (Veda of Verses) is the most ancient. The 
greatness and importance of this is inestimable, whether we look u|ion it as a store¬ 
house of data for ancient history, a mine of information for early theology, or a 
trca.<jure bouse of facts of Aryan society, its structure and regulation. But its 
richness as a piece of artistic creation, of the poet’s eye “in a fine frenzy rolling,” 
IS still more inealcuJable. The music that vibrates in every line of these thousand 
odd liynms is impossible to render in any other tongue, even including the purest 
most refined, m<Kt beautiful daughter ofthe Vedie Sanskrit herself. Regarded in India 
as the most sacred ofits treasures by the ludiaiipeople, tlie Vedas have been preserved 
111 sound and sense with the most marvellous fidelity to the original. The great 
[jecuharity of the Vedie accent has been maintained intact, tliaiiks to the absolute 
necessity of reciting the sacred texts at the several sacrifices with absolute, perfect, 
metmulous coirectness. This accent is musical in its nature, depending upon the 
pitch of the voice in pronouncuig every syllable of each verse; and so differentiates 
tb^ speech decisively from all the later languages, including tiie classic Sanskrit. 

Of the literary beauty of the oldest ofthe Vedas, a by-no^mcaiis over enthusiastic 
JSnglisl] sebomr says;— 

"Uegxrded from tb» BBped bW. it, >■*]„,. 1* .onxld^mbl,., A. I* u, he expected from U* 
are* ontiqaity, it. dleti™ i* *lmpler *„d mnre .mfm] tJun ttmt of po*t-Vedic SxiiBhrit 
Jti by™ . wh,.le Bfe eomproed with . s^rpriBltig deg^e of metii«l dull ^nd 
«>rm,«nd of UaguBjr- Their poetry n often impolrod by concctl. xnd my*tlcUm, portl- 
My where Ibc two .pedfi„Hy Htn.t dclOev-Agnf .„d Somr^re cwneemed. Vri ihe 
hymn* «nt,la much genuine poetry, oftea expected tn Iwuntifrl «„d even noble 


1> A* A. U^AjoaelL Jiuha*M FaH* p. 38. (Oiforii, 
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It is impossible to select examples which could appeal to ears unused to the 
majestic sway and wave of the Vedic verse. But those familiar with the master-' 
pieces of great musical genius easily recall how the creations of true genius in 
music con moke sound blend in perfect harmony with the sense. There are w'or 
songs in these Vedie hymns, which, in the form of weird incantations of the royal 
bard, suggest the fierce blast of the trumpet, the rushing of the chariots, the sbouta 
of rage and triumph of the warriors, in the changing rhythm of the verses, in the 
most marvellous choice of words suiting exactly the sense to be conveyed, 

“Let the might hnd the penrer vt the pr»xer tAcreit«ed, u mIm the warner'i sway 

of whom I sm the family pneat. I lengthen bis wsrfior mJe br the ineenEc-Bmokc lising 
to hesvea. I ehstter hti foenun’s snns. Let those who rage Hgainst the mighty king 
sink law. * , * Hemes adviiaee and ctinquer; let your amu be lieree, SirikCi 

strike home your pointed Mmwi; on the weak bowmen, strike with firfev wenpons the 
powerless foe.’l 

111 the very lost verse rousing the host to advance and conquer, the bard is 
himself carried off his feet by the fierce paiision in his own verses, and repeats over 
and over again the harsh sounds that thrill through the last two resounding lines, 
calling on the Ar^ns to annihilate the enemy. 

Pretl layatl tiiir« ugrli Y^h lAEtlit bOluYilii 

Trk«iiE»an) ■baJ^dhAdtuiD haim. nbiilltii ofpftbahAYili p 

The poets of the Vedas are equally felicitous in exprei^ing the longing of the 
human soul to pierce through the unknown, and to grasp the infinite. The intense 
pathos of the following line is inexpressible tn the most faithful, the most exact 
translation. 

Pari bi tnO' YttainjTivnb iMtantl 

Viyn nA (R. V, 

**And still my wearied mind turns to thoughts of wealth, even os a bird flies 
to its nest" 

But the true end of the struggle is found in the one verse lianded down from 
Vedic times and uiurmured by all orthodox Hindus to-day, os they wake every day 
to find the reality of the world rise up around tliem, and ever know that beyond 
this reality is that which they still yearn to know. 

OdiE Tiil nri&ayM:iD 

flerisya dtunuilii 
Dbtyd yd mih pT«c:bddrl.t3 

Once heard in the land of its birth, once heard from the lips of those who have 
caught its elusive music, 


t> Mhttrm FMk IlL. IS. 1. 

S> B. V. I.. «. 

SI “Let 111 uedititc od the to-bHong**! for Light of tb« iMpfrcr; jwy It (nrtte all om elTorta.'' 
R. V, 111. A. U», 
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“It rittg» for ever nfter .s noblest tribute t„ the dirinc. ib .a •cfcnowlcdgmfnt of 

euhniifWt TMignntfou to the drmej irhicb bid mau b«[> hi» sou) in patieaw, until 
the day dawns when all things shall Iw reTQiled.“i 

To the remaining three Vedits it is unneeessary to devote much space. 'I'he 
Samn and the Vajur arc nothing but the redactions of the great Rig-Veda, 
the former almost whoUy, and the latter nearly a third, derived from the main 
stock. They deni ^th the ritual attendant on the severaJ sacrifices. The hymn 
ivas the prayer without which sacrifice would be of no ax-ail. The prayer 
must he recited and intoned with absolute exactness in voice and sequence 
ot the sounds by the Priest. A single syllable mispronounced, a single letter 
misplaced, and the entire magic of the rite would go. Renee, the praefice of 

learning the Vedas by heart, guaranteeing (jerfeet aceurBcy in intonation and 
accentuation. 

The Mhmva Wo,—the fourth and last,—is more original and intercstmg. It is 
^viou&Iy the product oI a society far more sophisticated than that of tlie Rig-Veda 
For besides an amount of pantheistic and theosophic matter, it deals in magic 
spells to remove disease, to vanquish foes, to bring good luck in love and in 

gainblmg. Here is a specimen from a hymn intended to secure a woman^s affections 
by the aid of the God of Love;— 


“With fonsine feathered, tipped with love. 
Its Ls fonoed Df ilogirp. 

With thb his 1TT&7 kveUed well 
SHaII KaiTiA plme thee t& the heari/^ 


A TOorfderabfc porUon of the Atluu-v. «nd Tojor Ved» is written in prose. ,nd 
its bulk IS a little more than half the Rtg-V"eda. 

Let us here note, in passing, the origin of the art of writing in India. The V'edic 
hymns were distinctly ,paken. not imVto, compositions. They were handed down 
from generation to generation by oral tradition, and so could dispense xvitli a 
written form. Exactly when the art cf writing first arose, or came into India, 
eannot be said with mj degree of precision; but scholars arc agreed that the eighth 
eenlury B C mi«t be taken to hare witnessed the birth or introduction of the 
seimra in India. Ifasing tlieir arguments on the fact that no written records are 
mailable whether in actuaj mamiseript or inscriptions like those of Asoka in the 
drd Century B. C., the modern Western scholars have argued that the earliest 
written records of India must have been for the use of trsders' Uaiks only 
migriiting thenw to legal doenmenls. and coming to he used, lest of all, for the 
tra^nption of sacred and ,uofane literature. Allowing that no written records 
curlier than Asokaj inscriptions have still been discovered; and admitting that the 
completion and ^rfeetion of the literary language by definite rules uf grammar 
was not aecomphshed until about the «h or Slh Century B. C..-the date assigned 


I) A iditTttrf Bitlery of IrnHia p. D], by H. W. FriHr. 
«) fflrlm'i Foot. p. A. A. Uacdondl. 
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to Punini,—it does not by any means follow that the art of writing was not known 
in India till about the eighth century 1). C. The Vedie was a spoketu in 
contradistinction to a written, tongue: and the classic Sanskrit, wnth all its 
elaborate rules of graminar and letter combinations in words, may not have been 
formed much before Pnnini. But the fact that there are distinct marks, of the 
nature of inscriptions, on the seals discovered recently in the Indus Valley, must be 
enough to conclude that writing of some sort must have been known und used. If 
not amongst the Aryan invaders, then among the Dravidian natives, long before 
the 8th or even the 18th century B. C, The script used here is of course lost; and 
its deciphering must take time. But the art os known and practised amongst the 
native Dravidians must have provided material for the sell-coiiHdeut Aryaus, Their 
own script,—or the variety of it which we now know to be the most ancient, —was 
derived from the Phoenicians. As used by the Aryaus in India,—and particularly 
after the grammarians had settled the sound values, and the order of the letters 
according to the organ used in pronouncing them,—the script became materially 
dififerent from the old Semitic alphabet. 

The script, it may be added, is of two varieties,—Brahmi and Khnroshti,—bot^ 
derived ultimately from the same Semitic source. The former is traced back to the 
Moabite inscription of circa 8o0 B. C., and is considered to be the parent of all 
modern Indian alphabets. Kharoshti, on the other hand, was, when it entered 
India, of Persian origin, written from right to left, Asokon Inscriptions are in that 
script; and, though during the interval the alphabet is enriched to suit the more 
numerous sounds in the Indian tongue, its affinity with its sister scripts of Semitic 
origin is unmistakable. 



The literature of the Buddhists, a; wc now fiossess it, docs not go beyond the Qrd 
century B. C. The Kttifta I'n/fw of TEssa, son of Mogali, is the earliest extant 
written record, and dates from 'i.'SO B. C. The Third tEeumenieal Council of 
Buddhism was held iu or about 241 B. C., when the Pitfikast—or the Baskets,—of 
the Canon were eomplctcd. The three Baskets contain, respectively. Metaphysics 
fAbhidhatnmapiiaA’fi) as recited by Koshyapa, the most learned of the Buddha^s 
disciples; the Canon or Rule of Ecclesiastic Life ff'itmpapitakitj ns recited by 
Upiklt; and the SuttapUal^a, or aphorisms and parables given to his most favourite 
disciple,—Allan da.—by the Buddha himself. This Stittiipitakn has 5 divisions called 
the Nikoffas, containing tlie speeches and dialogues of the Blessed One. Says Mr, 
Rhys Davids: — 

lilt dtpill pHlIa.'kipbic imlgbli Ld tbt mcLbod que«ljoiiliLE 

■do|ilctl^ in ibt e«riitGt utid tlervuu-d tout of tbt in tbt they ii:^nrd of 

the most cult tired thouifbt of ihz these dl^eouisej camtantlf remiud one of the 

dUlogues of Plntp.*' 

To this TO tty be ndded the Questwm of King Milhtda. tt compiktion of some 
learned Buddhist dating from about 125 B. C., and pronounced by the greatest of 

liO 
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the modern Buddhist scholar to be a '' Masterpieee of Indian prose, and indeed the 
best book of its class from a litej'or; point of view, that had been produced in any 
country.’ It ranks in authority next after the PitakaJS. The author, a thorouirh* 
going rationalist, works out nunorselcssJy, and with inexorable logic, a perfect 

system of negative dogmatism, denying soul, God, and a future for the 
Js berated. 

Buddhist ^gin include the nssuddhimagffa of Biiddhagosa 
forth the Htattffdtifi ideal of the ^krhat; while the same writer s 
-JMmfArt/ini IS a most valuable commentary on the manimnjtarttgimi The Chronicles, 
ca e the and arc of historical rather than philosophical 

importance; but they indicate the shifting of the centre of interest in Buddhist 
philosophy from the country of its origin to other lands and alien jieoples. 

PwUcal writings of ^cat Buddhist scholars like Ashwaghosha, the Court Pandit 

i! JtT. ' Ji»ddhht University in Wagadha, break 

the tradition of the Master, masmuefa as they begin to be composed in Sanskrit in 

prcfe^nce to language of the people. If wc inrlude writers like these among 
g ones of Buddhism, we shall have to carry the literary history of the Buddhists 

|wel. and W e must, Uiwelore, fcave Ihia brief survey at this point with 

'’'=y<!«y of it. po^larity. Buddhism 
trealuTv” f^oh l particularly in the vemuiular.-aD immense 

Mt“Xed *'"“"«*■ t'-' fPli of which is even now 

dw o'*?''”' “■ ‘loiost 

1 'o<I'r Wkr.t. tVe van, therefore, scarcely consider the Prakrit 
literature to be a whit (css important than the Vedic and the classic Sanskrit. 

T? ** excellent Jiteratme devcloiicd in course of 

. the oldest torni ol that literature being bardic jwetry, dealing with the life 

.o '™!'" •>' of tho 

‘ hove been comimsid. in alt 

^obability. m the Iwpiilar vernaridar garb, convenient to the strolUng minstrel 
n,e peat Brahm^ic venture in this lield.-lhe finished, classic. Sanskrit epics of 
he /fawiigami and the MaJi,M«rala.-v,cTo. no doubt, originally in the imputar 
dialect. I believe, says Barth. (/«d. A«l. (l»s«) p. 71.) “tliat the Ilindu'epic is 
ancient, as ancient in Its on^n as the earliest traditions of the nation ” 

a«^rcTd“‘lJn d" *” 

£HH «. L.. ami lOOA. D.-U inrge miirgjn, urmvoiiljible when we think of the 

I “s ^ ”“•* "“*■ KO over the 

tory of the classic Sanskrit Epics. Wc need not even concern ourselve^ here with 

s^SLTiTi" h’’ lT’’‘“' !=«"“. nor with the inctiire of social 

c^ie ^T"' “ masterpiecM of the 

of^-vJT ^ T' ‘•'“f®* Vahiiiki. the father of Indian imetry. and 
of ^ yasa. „e instinct with dramatic feeling that never flags throughwt the 
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interininable narmtive; and are tense with emotion that defies the art of the subtlest 
analyst. Seenes like the Denudation of Draupadi in the full Court of the Kauravas, 
with her mighty husbands defeated in gambling looking on helplessly, tlie elders 
perplexed, the wise and the thoughtful shuddering, the Kaurnva princes [uad with 
the joy of this puhlic humiliation of their rivals; and Draupadi herself, the heroine 
and the centre of the scene, in wild disorder of her hair and clothes, now appealing 
in infinite pathos, now- struggling witii her ravisher with all the force of outraged 
womanhood, now arguing like the subtlest c'osuist, now praying the prayer of her 
life to the Almighty and the Uuinii>resent to save her from shame, and at last 
confounding her insutters by the niiracttious way in which her prayers are heard 
and answered by the Lord Krishna—scenes like these, recurring in endless succession, 
make on inexhaustible feast for the eye and the ear when recited by the biu-ds, 
who themselves live again every incident they describe. The beauty of the 
language, the variety of the incident, and w'ithal the unity of tlie story, the 
simpUeity of the theme,—at least in one of them, and yet the touching appeal,— 
are all merits of the great Indian Epics, which stand imchallengcd in their own 
sphere- As a means of rich and varied expression of the finest shades of meaning, 
Sanskrit was decidedly superior to the vernacular; and must, therefore, have been 
used for purposes of secular literature os well, quite as early as the Prakrit. The 
practice, moreover, of the Sanskrit drama, dating from the first century A. C., if 
not earlier, mokes it clear that the two forms of speech,—the refined, rigid, 
well-regulated Sanskrit, and the later, easier, more i>opular Prakrit,—existed, 
and were used as vehicles of literary expression, side by side from time immemorial. 
Hence we cannot fairly use the available evidence to argue that as a literary 
tongue of a secular nature either Sanskrit or 1‘rukrit liad precedence over 
the other. 

The folk-tide in its epic form must be held to be the direct, immcdiiite ancestor 
of the Kavija (Poetry), wrhich tiie Sanskrit critics are agreed in regarding as the 
highest form of literature, Panini does not tiiention the epic; but Ibat is not 
conclusive to say that epic or poetry was unknown in Jiis day. As well might it be 
said that because the epics ignore several of Paulni's ruJes in their subtler nuances, 
therefore the great grammarian himself did not exist. Still it is probably in 
accordance with historical development to say that the classic Sanskrit language, as 
we now have it, was born of the epic. She is a lady of a noble house, whom it 
would not do to take liberties with. Patanjali, Panini’s follower two hundred years 
later, is perfectly familiar with almost all the forms and peculiarities of the classic 
Sanskrit literature, as well as with the rules of prosody and kinds of metre patronised 
in the later K-iwyn. VVitli the Prakrit tongues of old becoming stereotyped and 
frozen, to be used, under set rules, for dramatic purjioses only, Sanskrit came to 
be more imd more the ordinary medium of {Kiiite intercourse. 

Next to the Eumayuna and the MahMointa^ though less known to fame, the 
best epic work in classic Sanskrit is that of Ashwaghosha, the Abbot-iiresident of 
the great Buddhist University in Magadha and Scholar Laureate of Kanislika. His 
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HuddJta-charita \s a. poetic aocouat of the life nnd mission of the SakrA 
originally in 28 can toes, of which now only 13 are avalbhle. The poem is a 
product of consummate art, if only because of its rhythmic regularity in precise 
poetic form. Ashwaghosha seems to liave been the model for that Prince of Poets 
and Poet of Princes,—Kalidasa,—b more than one place of this great Epic, tile 
fiagiiifvat/isa. Su/tdaranmida, another creation of the Buddhist Bard, is still more 
definitely poetic, in its wonderful tribute to the power of human life, (VI 11) and the 
eloquent homage to the charms of woman (X). The author is a master of metre and 
the Jlamlcnra (figures of speech), and can write the most delicious, the moat 
fuuciful lyrics, like the Gundistotra Gatka, which remmd one of the Bt'lls nf 
CasiiUet by the most musical of English poetesses. Ashwaghosha in this poem 
describes the religious message conveyed by the sounds arising when a long piece 
of wood is beaten by a club. 

The greatest, however, of the Epics in elassle Sanskrit, as the chastest and the 
most beautiful poetry in the whole range of Sanskrit literature, belongs to Kalidiuiu. 
This master-poet, — Kai'i-hd-Glint ns he has been styled by one of the most 
famous of his successors, — has others besides epic poems to Ins credit. We shall speak 
of these in another eouneetion. Let us here xnention his two Epics: the Birth of 
the JFoT'God (Kumara-Samhlim^d) and the Sttuse of Kaghv [Ragfntvamha), It 
is impossible to say which of their many charms is the most arrest big, which of their 
thousand beauties the most fuse mating. Being, however, largely descriptive, the 
palm must be assigned to those numerous {kussages giving the most exquisite 
delineation of scenes of naturc^s glories and man’s emotions, in which his favourite 
figure of speech,—Simile,—had the fullest play. The stiuizas giving the sorrows of 
Aja ore unequalled tor their pathos in the entire Sanskrit literature. Simple and 
unaffected, and yet refined to dniulmess, Kalidasa Is, ttevertheless, a nvoster of words, 
who can combmc sounds so skilfully that their mere utterance conjures up the scene, 
as by a toucli of the magician's wand, before the mind's eye of the reader. The subject 
matter of these his poems may not have been new even in bis day (4th Century 
A. D.) ; but the treatment is decidedly original and the master's own. No translation, 
however erudite and exact, can render the subtle spell of the original in sound, m 
style, in meaning. 

Other metrical compositions of an epic character ol'ter Kalidasa only serve to 
emphasise tlie greatness of the Master and of his inimitable style. Vatsabhatti’s 
Prasashti or imnegyric in praise of the Temple of the Sun at Miuidosor, written In 
about 472-8 A. C. can scarcely be called an epic at all, and, with difficulty, even a 
]>oem, though it is rich in illustrations of the rule of poetics, and a certain attempt 
at conforming sound to sense. The Kiratarjiinii/a of Biiaravi, describing the 
struggle of Arjun with the God Shiva in the form of a huntsman: and the 
Bhattik'm*iffi of Bhartrihari apiiear to be tricks in comparison; the one illustrating 
the author's genius in verbal sleights; and the other illustrating the forms of the 
Sanskrit grammar, Bhoravl's work, however, is not w'ithout a degree of [Joetie fancy, 
jiarticulurly in its <lescriptive portions. Magha has a greater reputation, ixipular 
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Iraditioa iiiuliing him un honoured rival of the Laureate of aU ages. But his 
Hiskupauia-l't^ka is a museuui of metrical tmi* de force, in which at least two 
stanscAs (XIX S3 aod 34) are so arrmigcd that the stieceeding, read backwards, 
sjiells exactly the some as the precedin.i' reat] in the ordinary way. The 
JanaltUitwana of KumanidAsa is mentioned by a tenth century jKiet critic, 
Hujasekharii, to be of a level with Koltdasa^s Rughuvamshtu and modem critics do 
not quite deny him this high praise. He seems to have been a Ceylonese king 
(517-530 A. D.) wIuKe mastery of Sanskrit seems to be wonderful This trickiness is 
carried to its highest in the Raghavapaxidtanya (800 li. C.) of Kavirajn, who 
narrates the story of Rfiitmyanu and Mtdtohharatfi in one work by the use of 
ambiguous words and phrases, finally, we may mention the a versified 

episode of the whose author aims pre-eminently at exhibiting his 

skill in manipulating artlHeial metres and elaborate tricks of style. This poem is also 
remarkable in the history of Sanskrit literature, inasmuch as it is in this that the 
Rhyttte in verse first makes its appearance. Rhyme, however, docs not seem to have 
liecome very popular in Sanskrit poetry i though tlie greatest lyric poet after 
Kalidasa, .fayadeva, in his GUa Gm'^ind] and the most pbilosopliic, — Shankarachurya, 
in his Moha-Mudgara (8th century A. C.),—use rhyme w'ith the most delightful 
mastery. 

Tile place of the rhyme seems, however, to he more fittingly in the Ls'rics. The 
classical Sanskrit is, like her daughters, — the leading vernaculars of modern India,— 
rich in this most appealing form of poetry. They occur, most commonly, as isolated 
sttuiKos it) the classic drama, which may, therefore, be regarded asrcalli’ lyrical, the 
more so because the characteristic feature of what we would nowadays call drama, — 
action and movement,^is lucking in the Sanskrit drama generall}’. Lyrics by 
themselves are, also, not unknown. Kalidasa is here, as in other departments of 
poetic art, the sublime muster. His Cloud 3[e»senger,—Mt'gluuh{ta,—h the most 
exquisite piece of the kind, so full of a simple, touching appeal, that Goethe 
declared: if one had to send a nie-ssenger to one’s lieart’s Gloved, who would not 
send the Cloud Mt'sse7igeTt 'fhe story is quite simple. A Vaksha, — a kind of a 
demigod,—was remiss in his duties, which offended his I^Kird, the God Kiibera. The 
latter sentenced liini to tin exile on a peak in the Vindhya Hills, from whence, one 
evening in the rainy season, he saw a cloud fioating on to his northern home in 
Blount Kiulajiit, where his beloved is forced to reside without him. The Vaksha 
sends his message of love and longing, with a thousand wonderful cndeoriiients, to 
the darling of bis heart, by this most original of all messengers, — the Cloud in the 
monsoon current. The description of the journey northwards, and of the towns and 
hills and rivers on the way, displays not only the poet’s wonderful knowledge of 
geography, but his manxllous love of nature. A man of cultured ease and travelled 
tastes, he has soiiiethiiig choice and yet charoctertslic of cai-b place to say, in bis 
own inimitable grace of manner and ebarm of words. And when the journey is 
done, when the Messenger has reached the destination, the message, with its touch 
of i>athos, its depth of love and reverence Ibr the beloved, leaves a haunting spell on 
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ejery reader that ever rerid its inugie strainv “TefI my bebvcd,” mys the 

\ aksha through the f/t/i/rf — 

'•niiidiJeu, beloved! hmv vninly J explore 
The vnrldt t" tfJiee tJte seDiblance I adurer 
Thy jp-Rceful form tlic flexible tetuliit cIkiwi^ 

And like thy locks the peacock’s |.tuiuaffc filows; 

Mild as thy cheeks the ninon’i jieic beams ap^iear. 

And those soft eyta bdoni the timid deer; 

111 brooks thy i-urliirip Iin«rs 1 see, 

Hut only Hew tijmbined those eliamis in thee,” i 

CoHkI the most ardent lover aiy.-eould the most exaeting mistress asfc.-moret 
Ihe other l^,e of the Lanreate of Sanskrit literature ff. /- r- -' "X 

?rith'tke“v “ B™‘ “ favonrite 

I,™ ivs. erhaps it is a product of his yet immature genius. The work is 

th.r,T“eZ::i:»X:f t^e Mast".^rj::.ieS;;r^f ir;- ""f 

excellent picture of the rainy season,-the most beautiful of all 

mystery, like the lives of almost all the Sanskrit toek L™ „r ru T “ 

I^rathCT”«^d'' “ “f “■'"■troborated tradition, except tint"hTwas 

rather wUd young innn, whom suddenly the Goddess Kali favoured w much that 
he was raised to he the brightest star in that galnxy of scholars imd ^ 

^rvoiind^ the legendary King VikTOniadilya. Sober history believes him to have 
teen » Poet-Iamreiite at the court of Chamlra-Gupta II som7Jtera m' 

c-*lose ol the fourth century of the Christian em W,. Lt tk' 
by placing the Maudasor iascription, with ite repr^uctiorof^th/Tr 
verses, at theujiper limit, and the Hltratioiiof the knil iedKe of Greet 
ndia a, evideireed by Kalidasa’s work, mi the WerTndt S™ iT?’T “! 
tradition makes Bhiwtrihari <m elder brother onteftr-Z Irvilf ' 
therefore a contemporary.-even thoogh slighUy it'- J 

«ns jilted by the woman he had loved morethan evervUiino .1J ™>“rtnhMi 
disgust, lie left hi. Court nod Queen to beeonm a Santyasi otUIm 
> mno us g eentainesi known as the 

I 
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Erotiriue, the A7/i Sluitaka^ or the Ethicii! Centaine; ami the I'tiiragyn Hhnftdni, or 
the Centftine of Reouneiation. These are great favourites iintong the Indian people 
with any pretention to educfition. Their chaste simplicity and elegant 
appropriateness make tiieiii oft reiieated platitudes to point a moral or adorn 
a tale. 

Other examples of Sanskrit lyrics might be found in tlie ChttHra-pattchttshikn 
and the Gata-karpanaf which urCr however, not quite so well known as those already 
nieiitioned. On a totally different footing of popularity stands, the G'w^rtine of 
Amaru, dealing with the endless and eternal theme of Love. He is a master of the 
class of Kalidasa in the universal art of painting lovers in all their varying moods of 
joy and grief. To the puritan, the descriptions sound a trifle too sensual; and to 
the wicked and the depraved everything will appear debased. The magnifieciit love- 
song of Radha and Krishna, sung b}' tlie imniortal Jayadeva of Bengal in the 
twelfth century, may also incur the censure, on this score, of hyper puritanic at critics. 
Those, hoiivcver, who eim enjoy the untramlntable charm of the original in its 
inelliiluous stream of easy alliteration and unlaboured rhyme; the itnfiarnllellcd 
imagery, and une(]ualled w'eaJth of emotion, cannot but overlook—if ever they give 
a thought to it—the sensual side of the love scenes. 

t » * 1 * * 

Even more important than ^Kietry in all it.s forms, the most prolific form of 
classic Snnskrit literature, and the one most pri^d, is the Urnma. We have barely 
a dozen good specimens of the best Sanskrit effort in this branch now surviving. 
The paucity of the extant Sanskrit drama lias led some eritics, more ingenious than 
honest, to suggest that the entire Indian drama is exotic,—of Grecian origin, 
'J’beir only real argument is that the curtain is called amongst several 

other names; and that by Vuvona the ancient Indians meant the Greeks ever since 
the days of the Alexandrine invasion. They forget, in their zeal to deny India any 
contribution to the w'orld*s trcasur<^ of creative art, that even the oldest knowTi 
works in any language now known in tiie w'orld,—the hymns of the 11 ig-Veda;—are 
instinct with dramatic feeling; that many of the sacrifices of the Vedic times must 
luive involved considerable scenic and recitative effort; that even where the hymns 
are unconnected with ritual, they embcKiy dialogues in the course of the narrative; 
that from the earliest times the rhapsodes,—the firogenitors of the Indian epic, 
which is the source of most drarnaticaJ works in India,—have been an integral 
feature of Indian society; and that, given all these elements, the creation of the 
drania from an utterly unaided indigenous impulse was inevitable. 

'■The mwt likclj cxpInnnUrm tt thul tKe Indian dtnmn dcri™* iti oriffln fnnn »eenM n 
hitlorieal aufl n pqptjbr I'hnncter, wlifcli ar* Itiihntrd in th« Vcdic rOiial; as whrn a 
Bnihmlii buys Snnui fratn d $iliudn>, vhu is then driven out vith sliekj. Such Mnn-es of 
huref play u'ouldi he necnmponitd by dani?«, $o»g and muBir, which BTe designaUd a* the 
most im|Kprlant rlrmenta of the dmtnalie art {.Va/yrt), It ta also noiewarthy that the 
urdlTuiry words for ‘'actor", “play", and ‘‘tlramalic art** ore derived from 

tite veruaenlar root aai to “dnnee*'. The Doiinio daitee becomes the (Inmia as soon as the 
uroni--. are added,"' 


I) A. A. Wacdomnell. IiMfiti'f Pint. p. 99- 
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• Peculiwilics of iho Intli,i,i drenio. such «s tho 

ntrodurtory dialogue, the me of different dinleeta of different elasses of jwnonages, 
the nuatare of prose „„d verse, and of dance and musie. mimt all go to prove Uie 
entirely indigenous chiiTacter of the Iiidinn (irmini. 

W *1”* emerged from the mde viUage show to be 

he finished product of an elaborate arts we have no means of knowing. The 

l^ce of dramntargy of Bharat was complete and efFective, long before the 
ktl^r daTe/™' specimens of the Art come from a nmch 

The earliest Sanskrit dratna, as now known, is that of Ashwaghoshn of euic fame 
By many the Mrichha-Kafika (The IJltk Clay-Cart) of King Lidraka is 
dated much earher-from about the 2nd century B.C. If the wealth of 
m ormation. eombmed with high ,>octie excellence luid considerable movemenTor 
en ml’ f T ^ comparatively deficient -co Jd 

Sarip„,r„.pr„tarm-«ni fou^ ta WrL' XXtvdh'Thc?'-•'shwgh«ha.- 
Chief disciples Of the Enlightened (Jne BWhT t 

“ r. ^- 

’.Sli; “ .,'r ”, * 

th *r Sanskrit dramatists are Kalidasa and Bh.vabhiiti 

lfXj7 r'T Kalidasa is, by universal runsant.Xr^™ ^ 

ot the Indian Sanskrit playiwighla, as he is the acknowledged master of all fXnsTf 
tte poelie art. A wild unr^aly yonth. like Shakespeare, his works revea the most 
irerfec mMery of all the highest learning of his time. Take the famoos lest sTeX 
m Jlaiiivfka-Agmmitrf,, where the King end the Keclase arc judging the relative 

haw hirtff " r"fj 1" tl-u techniqne of daneing could 

have hit Off-as Kalidasa does-idl the marks of perfect dancing shoL T 

Aarm of the ^ccr s pose m a single stanza. Or lake, again. Canto VIII of thf 
^ytjAowMonm None hrta perfect adept in the science aferotics,-Kaiilw.iitr«,- 

untutored genius or a freak of Nahihiw fai,t rt ff 

the enlliired and comfortable cLies.' ‘ * “ ix** f""' -••tnt/i'wf of 
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KaliduiiiL'K plays urc iar too famous all tht^ v^'orld over to need a repetition, even 
in frijtliiie, of any one of them. The moment it was pubUshed in the (ioetlie 

remarked of SAnkufifalti ,*— 

<^U’ngii| tlinp the ynufi^ bk»5ou3s ind the fmitB of il^ ili^dinis 

And nil by whieh the soul la phanucdi cmnptiiredi fifA^tcdf fifd^ 

Would thciy the earth and facia^'cn ilsi^lf in ont? name t-cimhine, 
i Euimp thee^ O Sfaaknntn1fl« and at! at oncer la 

This and all Ills other plays would perhaiK in modern eyes be defective iii ]30nit 
of action, and so unsuitable for the stni^e purjjoseji of to-day. Their glory, liowever, 
is the glory of the true classic: the eternal character of their theme; the unspeakehlc 
charm of their language. The Vaidiirbhi style, in which the Master wrote, lays 
emphasis on simplicity, clearness, richness in sentiment; variety, attractiveness and 
elevation through the use of poetic terminology”. Kalidasa is througiiout free from 
aRcctation. He is a muster of simile and metapbor, which, despite the difTcrcnce 
in t*octical conventions between the East and the West, has claimed unstinting 
admiration from all his critics. Simple, chaste, and yet exquisitely adorned, 
KalidjLsa's works,—particularly the dramas,—arc most easily readable even by 
beginners in Sanskrit literature; ivhile the huiiieliness of his sentiment makes him 
for ever the poet of the (icople, even though in his own day the mightiest monarch 
strove to do him the utmost honour in his court. 

The jih/tign^na-Shrikuittalnm, to give the niaster-picee its full title, is the true 
Nafftkn, according to Sanskrit dramaturgy. It docs not deal with every day life 
hut gives an idealised picture of God-like end heroic characters. So, too, does his 
other classic, Jlkramot'vtK/iij/mit, The only one of his plays dealing at ail with 
life as it really must have been about his time is the 3l(itat'ika-^4£tiimitrftf}tt woven 
round the historical name of King Agnimitra, whose father as well as son were 
great warriors and ambitious conquerors, but who himself seems to have been a 
master of didliancc. Certainly, Kalidasa portrays him as such, not by direct 
description, but indirectly, by inevitable contrast with the other characters 
mentioned in the play. (Mhorlox critics do not give the same place to this comedy, 
as they give to the two others mentioned already. Vet those who have an eye to 
realism, those who wish to obtain from the Master’s works a mirror of his days, 
will find the copious descriptions of men and events most interesting. 

» • 

llhavabhuti, frankly, does not write for the masses, 'rrudition makes him a 
contcmixirary and a disciple of the Master; but there is nothing in the extant work 
of this author to suggest any similarity in style or seutiment. Reliable history is, 
as usual, unavailable about the date of this master-singer; but what data 
Tve so far have |Jomt to his having lived somewhere about the beginning 
of the 8th century of the Cbristiaii era. He does not, indt'cJ, banish the 
erotic entirely from his works; but, in the presence of the awful grandeur 
of his theme generally, the mere by-play of lovers stands awed and rebuked 
into a subdued second place, even though the lovers are Rama and 
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Si “IJow lilUt d„ th.y know." ht hon himself wrillen in Ihe 

Intr^uetion to Jfa/nfi-J/arfAiifii. “ who speak of us with rensure. The enterUin- 

myself for time is boundless, and the world is wide". To this may be added, as 
Pandil' - of Grierson: " 1 do not believe that there ever was even a 

BhaihCi firJh” ™ “T- rt' “"n^ •liflieult passages of 

nLiu^ntiQifti at hrst heimng, witJiout previous 

Sanslrir is remfirkablc in ti.c whole rntigc of 

g t y V and, therefore, this play is made to end happily. But if there is finvwherG 
a real approijeli lo the tragie ill the Sanskrit dranm^ i is surelyTn lids 

thTTr" «f love in separation. As in the heroic^days of K^laaa, 

bnrd^- are here also semi-divine, and the inddents of a marvellous kind 

is there any hint J 

r^! !r ^ ^ the very acme of perfection 

for the Wm-maker. M.lati, a daughter of a minister in Ujjain. has Veei brnS 

ove lith M fh ''''''' “"r ? <Ienioiselle in mediaeval Europe. She is in 

o.e w, h Madhava son of the Berari Prime Minister, who had beon sent to U L n 
to frn^i hLs edueatiou. The prince of Ui^aiu demands Malati her flther^; 
c e ot his own favourites, and therewith eonimeiiccs the real interest of the drama 
e high-pri^of the Goddess Chammida has sworn to saenfice to her a chaste 
^nrgm, and his choice falls on our heroine, who is led to the tlrcmi temple by 
" --t valuable, thus, hy its full, though gruesome pS«re^‘ 
Uie unholy ntes connected with Taiitric worship. The temple is situated near u 
burning-ground. wJi^ere the ureh-priestess, Kapala-kundulu, intones the awful 
^rifiaal hymn to S akti^Divine Energy. Madhava, too. who has resolved toTeek 
o siiells to win his lady-love, enters ujion the scene. He is. however 

the riT r 1^-’' « captive in the temple which he enters with 

dnn his hands; slays the high-pries less who is dancing the Taiitric 

dunte while invoking the Goddess, and rescues Malati. The whole scene Ls grand 
and awfuh-more even than the witches' scene in 3lacbetL The Indian dran^tis^ 
sho«™ a more thorough appreciation of the mysteries of blac-k magic, which is in 
the end, foiled by the greater glory of the Buddhist nun, who iL mastered all 
—-charms enough to frustrate the practices ofthel^llf 

Two plaj^ ascribed to the ImjaTial Bnrd.-Shri Harsha of Kaiiuiij-/^,f/tttf;./,-ai„i 
FrmdatsA,l:ti, are of the drawing-room tyjie, giving u fairly faitlifjl picture of the 

to lTrr”l« o7 tbiT"^ "7"; r *'■' accurutely 

i ustrate the rul^ of the i\ afffna/tnifrit, or the Science of Dramaturgr In their 

dot and general get-up they resemble Kalidasa’s ilith 

7 7 ' with «.gtt.er Uicinv.-lhe 

[} A Idtfmrjf tliMtory ojf p, fferr, by Fmicr* ^ ' -------- - 
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life of a BodhisntvtL, The sobjeet matter of the Kaganandu eoulil oot be unfumiHar 
to the Rudilhuit Emtieror; but the style is remarkably (lifTercnt from that uf 
bis uulhentie works already meiitioaed. 

The {wlitical drama MitdrorMtJtskit^a ts a most singular pteee by the faiet 
V'ishakhudattii. It la the only great poetic work in the Sanskrit language utterly free 
. from even a mention of Love, Tt is an account, in the moat highly drujnatic form, 
worthy of a Sardou or an Augier, of the Revolution in Bihar in the fourth century 
B. C., by which the throne of ftlagndha passed from the proud Nandas to the low¬ 
born—but well advised—Chandragupta, The main revolution is really over ivhen 
the play opens; but its interest is most cleverly sustained by tlie efforts of the 
Nan da Minister Rakshasa for a counter-revolution, and the counter moves of that 
nrcb-politicnui Chaiiakya, who bad aided Chandragupta in his success. It is a 
subtle and wonderful tribute to the loyalty of the great Minister; as well as a 
marvellous picture of the great Brubtnaji sage, who is prone to take affront, as tlic 
nobles of the court of Francis I, but who is equally indifferent to wordly wealth and 
grandeur. For a realistic painting of historical |>ersoiiuges, there Is probably no 
other piece in the Sanskrit literature to surjaiss this. 

The works of Bhatta-Narayana, (C. 800 A.C.) and of Rajasekhara (C. IKH> A.D.), 
can only lie barely mentioned here. Tlic f'^tni-Htifuhar, The Jiinding of thf 
Briiidt of the former deals Tvith a wcll-know'n episode in the Mfdtabhoj'tita; w'hile 
the Bid-RnmJiymn and tlie Bhl'Bhtirttta of the latter are amongst the richest of the 
juvenile poetry in India, His Karpura-Manjia'i a master-piece of the Prakrit 
tongue, in which he w^as as good a master as in Sanskrit. Indeed, all his works, 
though perhajts not first-class poetry, make excellent reading because of the 
correctness of his diction, and the wealth of idiomatic phrases strew'n all over the 
plays. The Prabodhti-Chaadrodnifiioi Krishnamishra (Circa 1100 A.C,) is another 
work, remarkable for its allegorical characters, conqiarable to the Pilgrim'x 
Progress, 

On the whole, however, the modern criticism i& not utterly unfounded that the 
I SaiLskrit drama suffers from a degree of monotony. The inventiveness of the Indian 
artists is by no means amazing in plot and pur))Ose, in theme and motive, in 
characterisation and sentiment. Perhaps the rigid rules of tlic Indian Ntftyaxhmtra, 
followed by the Masters a shade too slavishly, explain this flaw. But in so fiir as the 
accusation touches the literary artistry of India os a whole, it can he easily 
rebutted by a reference to the prose works in Sanskrit. 'Flie story as a storj' must 
have been the favourite recreation of our fathers five thousand years ago as it is 
to-day; atkd it would have been naturally much more ^y to recite or recount in 
the freer, easier speech of the people than tn the rigorously regulated language of 
the learned. But even in the Ssuiskrit tongue there is surviving a sufficient number 
of specimens to mark the appreciation of the learned for this form of litermy 
creation. The distinction betw'een the fable and the parable,—betw’cen the talc and 
the novel or romance, — is, necessarily, not rigidly observed. The Paitrho Tantm, a 
veritable store-house of the beast-and-hird fable, is one of the mot^t ancienl 
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creations of the Indinn genius, whose origin is lost in the mists ol extreme 
nntitiuity. Imitations of it are found in even' tongue from the Chinese and the 
Arabic to the Greek and the Freneh. Originating most probably in Prakrit ni prose 
form, the Sanskrit version lias taken a poetic garb, without affecting the smooth¬ 
ness and situplicity of its origin. 

If this marvellous collection of fables may not be classed as a prose work proper, 
the Greiii Caikdim presented by various authors under various titles, 

is undisputed prose,-a faithful, reliable, genuine portraiture of the life and mann^ 
of the peoples of ancient India. The prose works, however, whlcli embody heaulies 
of style as well us of narrative, are relaUvelyof recent creation. Daudin and Suhaudliu, 
Buna and Ksliemendra, are classic examples of Brst-elass sunskrit prose of the latter 
day ornateness. The two first-named are of uncertain date. But neither the Siory *\t 
the Tm Princes ( Dasha-^KuntarorCharita), nor the Tide of ^'"dsaiHUlatta suffer on 
iiccoont of the uncertaintiei; attaching to the history of their authors. The former 
displays many a flaw in style, which its author has himself inveigled against in his 
stuiidnrd treatise on Poetks { Kui'm-daridia.}^\\\. what of IhatTTiie story is complex^ 
involved, often depending on the marvellous and the miraculous to work out its 
mechanism. But what of that, either? Jlandin's tirl is still unquestionable, and 
reminds one of the prose creations of a \’ictor Hugo or a Eugene Sue. Indeed, all 
the classic Sanskrit prose works now extant display a minuteness and elaboration ot 
description, which would be the envy of the modern ijsycho-analysts. Dandin is 
admittedly a master of style,—cultured, correct and dignified. Subandhu, the author 
of Vasfwadalta, is, on the other hand, a kind of cyc)oi»edist of his day. In his long 
compounds, in his tremendous piling of adjectives, and immense love of resonant 
phrases, he reminds a modem reader of the interminable prefaces^ of Bernard 
Shaw. His love of pun brings him nearest to his more famous confrere Baua, the 
biographer of Haixha (60fi-648), Buna’s much more famous Romance, — Kudiuftburi.— 
is at once the admiration and despair of the modern Sanskrit student. The author s 
infinite love of fur-fetched allusions, pirns and doM-eiUtmdres; ami his intermi¬ 
nable sentences, which would eclipse Mark Twain’s parody of the German 
language, place liiiu in a class by himself. Even his son, who continued and 
completed the unfinished Romance, does not come near him in this regard. 
Dhanupala in his Tilukinanjnri shows a certain imitation of this curious style, as 
iilun the .lain writer Somadeva in his YwiastUidiH. 

The tale os n tale is further illustrated by such works as Llie Ymtalupanchixnnskikw, 
the Shuka-Saptatk or the A'imAasafin-/hvi/r/ms/iikrt, wherein all the eleutents of the 
modern story-writing,—prohlems, riddles, detective tales, sex-novels, psyclio- 
onalytieal and historical romance—are discernible in the making. The original 
Srihat-Mrid/ia of Guniidhyn was in ii vernacular,—tlie Faishaehi dialect; and the 
Sanskrit versions of Kshemendra and of Somadeva are adaptations in the cutiured 
language of the learned,—the original Ijeing lost. 
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The literary treasures of Lnciia^ howeveri are not coutaLDcd solely in the rigid> 
sonorous, highly cultivated Sanskrit language, or in the dead and gone Prakrits. 
The South Indian,—Dra^ndian, —languages, thesijeech of the great Andhra Desha, ot 
the Chola and the Pandya Kingdoms, have preserved their own wonderful creations 
from long before the Aryans eame into this country. Perhaps the entire land was 
once Dravidian, and the Dravid languages were the languages of the people of India. 
Even after the Aryan conquest, the mountain and the forest made for the South an 
iinpenetroble barrier, shutting up the people there as in a waUed fort with a goodly 
garrison. The South, has, indeed, been Bralimanised; and Siuiskrit. as a learned aiid 
sacred language, has come to he adopted there ns mueh as in any other imrt of India. 
Without mentioning, at this stage, the glories of such schohini and pliilosophcrs as 
Ssyanacharya and MadbavachuryajShanbaraebarya (a prodigy, if there ever was one) 
and Kunianu^chBr)*at we may mention that not an inconsiderable portion of^the 
classic Sanskrit literature, and some of its best, is ot southern creation- Ihe 
choicest imd the most elegant style was Vaidarbhl. or Itciari, The dialect most 
favoured for songs in the cliissic drama was the Malmrashtri.—may we call it the 
lieccani, now?—whose sweetness and elegance easily made it populnr throughout the 
land. Apart from this tribute to the conquering race, the South has tiiflintnined its 
own monuments of literary genius, in Telegu, Tamil, Kanarese and Midayolam, 
and in iminmerable diiUects. For one not personally familiar with any of these 
languages it would naturally he difficult to give a just appreciation of their 
literature. But the relative paucity of our remarks on the Dravidiau treasures of 
prose and verse must not be held to imply any poverty of that literature. 

Says Caldwell in his Gramttmr of Drai'idinn Lattgimgcjsi 

«There is no prouf ot Druridijiii litmiure, such, ss we now Imtc U, havLnn oriffitmtccl 
much bcfoic KunuiriLi’i (ime (700 A. D,); jind its earliest cult i vutors uppear lobe Jniiia a.’* 


It was through thi; fosteiiug cure of the Jaltiu," Myi Mr. hnuBcr la hi* Uttftsrjf Jlittorjf 
of /mfcf, “Hint tli« South firet **eiiis t« h*ve heen Itwplred with new iJeuli, iind its 
Utmture eiirlclicd fynDs of «i|jresaioTi/’ 

Brohmanical influences may liave penetrated to the southern countries m 
jwe-historic antiquity, when Agastya first broke through the moimlain burner. But 
the .Iain and the Buddhist missionaries seem to have foUowed close on the heels of 
the Brahmans. The lust two have now fallen very much in the background; but 
the literary historian of the land must admit their contribution to the southern 
vernacular literature, —particularly of the .lains,—to be the most substantial. In the 
true spirit of protestantism, these Jains and Buddhists always preferred the 3|)eecii 
of the people to the language of the learned to convey their message; aud lienee 
their influence on language-building and literature for the massc.s. One of the 
greatest of these Jain masterpieces in the South is the JSiotfulhtr in lamil, 
tradilionally reputed to be composed in ii miraculous manner by the 8000 Jam 
monks. They had fled tlie ravages of a 12 years’ drought in the Eiiiptrc of 
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Clifljidragupla Miiurya to the court of the Pundya king in the Deccan. When the 
famine was over, the monks wanted to return; but the king would not let them. 
So they departed secretlyt leaving each a stanza as a souvenir of their stayi luid of 
His M a jest}' s courtesy. The King was ajigry when he discovered their departure, 
and ordered their menieutoes to be tlirown in tbe river. To the sur|>rise of all 
behulders, four liundred of these tiuatrains doated, and make up the most wouderful 
reminder of the Jain genim: iu the vernacular. The judgment of tlie Ejiglisb scliolar 
and translator. Dr. Pope, is suuiined up in the sentence. 


“There seems lo be n rtran^i sense of maml nbhgAtiol], an eamCBt as|jiratian^after 

rlffhtcouaness, a ferrent and uoselfiili charity, and ffenemlly a lefthiess of afin that are 
very imprefisive, 

The poem deals with virtue, wealth and pleasure, in a strain of acute worldly 
wisdom, a qnaint fancy and a homely imagery, pointed wit and elegant satirei 
that seem most surprising when one remembers that the authors were so iiiany, and 
iiil of them fukc? this pictur'e 4 is ^ suDipli?- 


“She, of enUcing beauty, adoraed viUb cLofee Jewels. Bald forsm>lh, 
down ibe precipice" Bccnose I had no nwijcr, Bbe. wecplun, and 
fret, w1 Lb drew left mtf iilyjieB” 


^'1 will leap wjtb ynu 
pultiLlnfi bet aching 


Could even the Camel-driver of Ilaghdail have bettered this in sentmient? It 
IS not cynicism, but merely knowledge of the world. 

The s^ie theme of wealth and virtue inspired the parialHXtet.-Tiruvalluvar -a 
thousand years alter the authors of the had left the southern shores, The 

wonderlul mastery of the iioet over his language, aa seen in his successful handling 
of the f mprb the most diflicult metre in his Uuiguage with '‘some of the moat 
Iierfect conibiiTatioiis of sound set to the most delicate play of fancy," establishes 
bis mdisinitable daini to have been a veritable genius wondrously inspired. His 
verses on love are perfeet, pregnant with meaning, proverbial in setting. Dr, Pope’s 
metrical tr^sJation of tbe jKiet's Kurrtd emlxulies a faint aroma of the warm 
fragrunee of the origin ah 


“The iJftiigs tliAt rveoing briiyji J jiprer knew. 

Till be, lily wedded, tpooie, from me withdrew (liSO], 

* ^ « 

^iefal mnni a bud* all dny qn Dpcaiiig ikiweri 
FuJI-blown cxpatida Id evc^iins bout 

« * 

Or Idd tby love, (.r bid thy bIuuuc depAii, 

Fur me. I cbduoI bear Oicm lH>tli. my wnrthy heart 

" ^ P 

"In lover i|U4r»k, ’ll, ibe one that first (fives way. 
That lit reBnionV joy U aten Ut win the day (1BS7). 


Vach.«ar, . fie,,, of tho 

doininiuit Jmntun ol bis doy. on ordent devotee of the diciul Cod Siiivo. Ur. Pope. 
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his lcame<J and sympathetic triinslttttJr» fissigns liim to the lltii century t hristian 
era, and considers him to be a mixture of St. l^auJ snd St. tnmcis ul .Vssisi. Itiit 
perhaps the jxset dates from much earlier,—the 4th century A.C. Born at Madura 
ol‘ ft Bralmian courHer of that place, he is said by tradition to have acquired all the 
leariiiug of his day by the time he was IG, when the king iiHwinted him Prime 
Minister. The laurels of even a Richelieu or a Pitt must pule before this prodigy, 
who wanted to rC'establUh an old Church. The poet is, of course, still most iwpular 
in the country he converted, his verses being even now sung with rapture by llie 
high caste and the low caste, by the aged and the youthful, who all delight in 
committing them to memory. Two centuries later was bom Tirunana Sambandha, 
another Tamil txiet-saint and Shaivite of lyric fame. 

These were the iinmediutc predecessors of Shankaraeharya. He was their true 
descendant in spirit, as their compatriot in space. The greatest revivalist, the 
greatest commentator the UitafMtuii have ever known, he reminds one of the 
fiery jieal of a Loyola, combined with the vast learning and profound thouglitlidnesa 
of an Aquinas. .An ascetic and a scholar, a t>t*et and » Yogi, he compressed the most 
Vttried and bewildering activities in the short space of barely years. In the 
inteUectuttl sphere^ he wes th<? sovereign miiiitcr irt his Atvj (788 A* C. to 820 A. <-.) 
from Dwarka to Puri, from Bndrinath to Sbringeri. The lading glories of Aryan 
cult and culture find in him a most brilliant luminary. His life, or rather an aceoiiut 
of his DigvfJnUft>-^r the Great Conquest,-has been preserved for posterity by 
another great cdlc commentator of the South, Madhavaeharyu uf S'ijaya- 
nagttr. Hut little or nothing is known about his jiersonal life. Born in Malabar 
about 7flH A. C., he died at Kedarnath in the ULmalayas about 3‘i(> A.C., 
having enriched the Indian sacred literature by the most terse and profound 
commentaries on all the later Scriptures. His teaching, summed up, emphasises the 
delusive nature of the outer world and its phenomenon, imd the unreality of sense 
perceptions. Tiie most popuhu' and yet the most poetic of his creHtions >.s a song m 
SanskTit of some 3) verses, which emliodies, as it vrere in ti nutshell, the philosophy 
of the most learned and y et the most musical of philosophers. The vei-sificatioiiof the 
xMohd-Mtttlgnra is exquisite; its rliyine imeqiiailed; its alliteration unsurpassed. 

With the establishment of the Muhammadan Empire in India, a subtle 
transformation comes over the native genius. The real creative impulse seems to he 
' killed, at least for a while. The country was staggered by the rude hammering of 
Mahmud*s sacrilegious avc on the idol of the great, far-famed temple ot bomnatb 
on the shores of the Arabian Ocean. And while it gathered itsclftoifether again, the 
heavy cavalry of the Pathao and the Mughal had ihundcred through the land from 
Peshawar to Kanyakiniuin, defiling where they could not destroy. The ranks of 
the invaders were replenished by fresh hordes of savage tanaties. Natives of India, 
however, gradually accepted Islam, if not in fear of the sword, then out of 
consideration of worldly good. With the growing force of Muslim dominion, and 
the rising tide of conversion, the old cultivation of the Sanskrit tongue declined. In 
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Kashmir and in Bengal there were, indeed, stray writers in Sanskrit, even after the 
advent of Muhammadanism. The lyrie genius of Jayadcva of the GUti-G<iVinda 
fame U second to none in all the anntik of Indian literature. That wouderful i>oem, 
picturing the love of Krishna and Radha. deals with an old and yet ageless theme, 
'fhe coiiibination, however, of the most exquisitely musical phrases, in some of the 
Strangest and boldest metres ever handled by a Sanskrit bard, with a wealth of 
alliteration and imagery bewildering in its riotoiis luxuriance, stamps the author as 
the peer and equal of the brightest stars in our literary firmament. Ai>art, however- 
from such sporadic outbursts of a stray genius, the Sanskrit language languished in 
the Muhammadan era, until the cultured Muslims came, of their owTi accord, to 
appreciate the chamis of this noble tongue. We may take the Sanskrit aeliotarsbip 
of Akbar’s Mughal courtiers j and the Sanskrit education of Dura, Shah Johan’s eldest 
and the most favourite son, and tnuislator of the Upanisltaditt as indexes of the 
changed viewpoint. In spite, however, of this revival; and the imdying lustre of 
the old language of scholars, singers and seers of India, Sanskrit became, in the 
Muhammadan era, a dead language; and so, from about the l*Jth century A.C., 
the laurels of literary creation go to the vernacular languages of the people. 

. ‘ . * 

'Hie present day vernaculars are not, bowevcF, tlie creation exclusively of Muslim 
dominion. They are all ridi beyond words in literary creations that sway the heart 
of the simple souls making up the mass in any country. It is impossible to select 
for siiecial mention the literature of any of these, or even the outstanding names in 
them all. AH that we can or might do in this place is to mention some of the 
towering personalities, wlio, without regard to provincial or linguistic boundaries, 
make the coUectivc literary consciousnt-ss of India, 

It is, curiously enough, in Bcngid that we find the first rc’appcarance of the light 
after it has been extinguished by the crash of steel in the war of faiths. Jay^eva 
is a Bengali from the Birbhum district, preaching, through the haunting strains of 
his unforgettable verses, the doctrine of JJAri/r/i,-faith absolute and unquestioning,- 
which had first been taught by Krishna himself to his chosen devotee Arjuna, 
Born, iierhaps. for ijopular consumption, from the system of \oga which alriied at 
the absorption of the Soul into the Essence of the Deity, the doctrine of Bhftkii 
has been transmuted by such great alchemists as Shankarachnrya and Ram an u jam, 
Juyndeva and the Sikh Clurus, the Tamil Tiruvailuvar imd the Gujarati Narasinvha 
Mehta or Mira Bai, the [loet-queen of Mewar; so that for myriads of Indians 
to-day, it is the only road to salvation. Bengal, us already remarked, leads the way, 
with .Tayadeva the Poet, nnd Chaitanya tiie philosopher,—a second Buddha. The 
labours of the great jurists, beginning with MedUatithi and Jimutavaliana of 
Gfinalthaga fame, might be thought to consort ill with the lyrics of the poet, or the 
longings of the philosopher. And yet the soil was the same- Ramanand sang his 
songs of devotion round about Agra, where his foUowcTS still form a goodly 
number. But his fame has been increased a hundred-fold by his more famous 
disciple, Kablr, a simple weaver of Bemircs, even as in modern times, the fame of 
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Shri lUinakrishna rnruniahamaa has been increased by his more celebrated tbllower^ 
SwBini ^'ivebaniinda. Kabir, tus IbUowers believe, was boro of an inrniacukte 
conception. His trite little sayings, with homely imagery and every day application, 
arc the first manifestation of the Hindu reaction on contact with Ishim, breaking 
through the suffocating hold of Hindu ritual to a glimpse of natural theology so 
easy of acceptance in the days of warring creeds, I'he Vedanttc conception of a 
single supreme Deity is insisted upon in place of these; and the warring legions of 
Allah (or Ali)-worshippers and ttama-worshippers arc sought to be reconciled m 
that common adoration of the one OmniiKJtent. The way to know Him might be 
shown by a Guru, a spiritual preceptor,—a principle, which Kabir s contemiiomry, 
Nanak, used with the utmost felicity. The i'A«/;6rfntVi.-A Thousand Gems from 
Kabir,—and the Sukha-Nidltav, combine the Vedantic doctrine ot unreality, with 
the Jain universal conception, the Buddhist notion of Xin^aRo, and the Islamic 
idea of a iiersonaJ God, into a common cult, “Behold but one in ail things,” cries 
the poet, “ It is the second that leads you astray. Every man and woman that has 

ever been bom Is of the same nature ns yourscU, ^ . 

Bidyapati Thakur,—an archaic namesake, if not a previous Avatar, of lagorc—in 
northern Bihar, and Chandldas in Bengal, carried on the torch kindled by Kabir; 
while the royal Mira of Mewar reproduced the ecstasies of St. Teresa a century in 
advance of that Spanish Saint. 

The change from this mystic dc vot ion to real!stic sensuousness tollowcd soon aRcr. 
when the curb of spiritualism was rehviicd by the growing breeze of agn^ticism, 
Vallabhacharya built his epicurean mansion on this new form of the sentiment of 
devotion, though Chaitanyii, his contcmjiorary, had taken the spiritual line. Born 
at Nadiya in Bengal (1485-1527 A. C.), Chaitanya's wonderful eloquence and 
magnetic personality was endowed with an almost mesmeric force. Devotion, utter 
and absolute, to Krishna is the key-note of this passionate preacher of 

Muhammadan India, ^ t 

The line of Hindu poets is nc3tt continued by the simple, iiathetic 
1 Surdos, imd the towering genius of Tulsidas. The blind Bard of Agi^ Surdas, 
sang, in his ifur-Snffar of sixty thousand verses, innumerable songs tor the worship 
of Krishna, even as Milton composed his masterpieces. Of Tulsidiis (died 1624 
A.C.) an English critic writes: 

■•P»ndlt8 may Ulk of lilt Vedau «nd thr Ui^nisbads, ind « few mny even study them I 
others muy say they p\a their faith on the PurinuB; but to the nwjofily of i-eople 

of Hindwhin, learned anti unleamed aUltc, the norm of conduet in the *o-«iI1cd 

Tiilnkril-UjsMnstfjwi. *" 

The basis of this far-famed work of the greatest poet during the Muhammadan age 
is ^^almiki's Rantaynna; but the genius of Tulsidas has niadc it all his oira, even 
us the cantoes in Kalidasa’s Rag/iuvamha are all his own. The work of Tulsidas 
soread far and wide the doctrines of Ramaiiaiida and the faith in %'ishnu, m the 
chaste, relined garb of Rama imd SiU that would not offend the most exacting 
moralist. In mystie words of ever abiding charm and unfading tragrance, Tulst 
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exhorts the reader to lender on the nauic of Kiiniit, the syiiilKii of the ijood, the 
perfect, the ctemaL udJ all-pcn^ading. 

**reriab jir^ipeity* Kotuiff, fortune, frfoniisp pur^nU und km&nien, and ^ill tliat not 

licl|'^ to Uriag onr tu Hatnti - - . E^cn a dirg-kee^ri the EavAj^e hHbm^fii the stupid 
fdreienera, the ontcaste, Urunic puriot'd and renowned bj repeating the iianK: 
of Ramn. ” 

* * ■ 

* * , 

While these great seers and singers flourished in the North and the West i while 
Chaitanya preached his new faith, and the Rajputs and Marathas fought and bled 
for their old,—poets and preachers in the South and the West were hy no means 
idle, Narasimha Mehta in Gujarat was propagating the same cult of devotion to 
Vishnu that Mira Bai had sung before him in Hindustan. In the South, in the 
country of the Morathas, Tukaratu, a Shudra Saint and poet of Poona, was singing 
his JjOOO hymns on the same theme. Schooled in adversity and persecution, his 
piety, devotion, simptieity, and unblemished life won him the worship of the greatest 
soldier and statesman of his age, Shhiiji Maharaj. \Mien however Shivaji begged 
him to i>ay a visit to the court, the Shudra poet wrote back: 

•‘Wlijit pleaniirr is there Jn pajinff « vljitf The days nf life Bre Hcetinfr part. HjufJtiK 
kDown oue or two cfdtiea whitrh are the real Essence, I shall now live In my own 

dclDilou. The iDcnninj; of the whole which will dti thee yood is this_God Is the ■!!- 

TJCTTudiiiK soul ill every crnitcd ohjectH Live with thy mind unfargetM of the *1U 
pervndm* sou), nnd witness thyself in tUmdasa/’ (Fnuer (i, SOI.) 

Against the names of these heroes of the song and the sermon amongst the 
Hindus, the Mtuslims in India have but few names to offer from amongst 
native-born Indian Musalinuns. Amir Khusru in the Tughluq days is claimed to 
be Indian. But the bulk of the Mulianmiodan creations was by foreigners and in 
non-Indian languages, until the days of the MughaLs. PeHiaps we do not yet know 
all the contributions of the pre-Mughid Musatmans to the Splendour of India in 
the world of art and literature. Perhaps the memories of untutored fanatics nnd 
irresponsible autocrats ha^-e obscured unduly the longings of the soul among the 
devout and the thougtfu] of the Muslims, like a Nizamuddln, or a Shaikh .Salim 
Chisti, or even a Fum. 

In any event, with the advent of the Mughals, the scene changes at once They are 
liolisbetl, cultured, arisliwrats,—in the best sense of the word. Babur was himself 
a v^iter ol no mean abilltyt and his son and daughter were as refined specimens of 
their age and culture as the best. Akbar was unlettered, and yet the most educated 
of the Emperors, who appreciated scholars and thinkers so*much that he sought 
them in every way, in every rdoee. His Court was a replica of the glorious days of 
the great Guptas and Mauryas centuries before him. His son was a Ilterateur. and 
Ins grandson the most magnificent patron of the gorgeous art India has ever known- 
The children of Shah Jahan were all the most fijii.shed ladies and gentlemen of 
t eir day, with Hura Shukoh, tire eldest, the most erudite, the most refined, and 
the most tragic, leading in the way which promised his rdgn would become that of 
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A second Akbar.—B promise of the Golden Age which, if it bloomed at all, faded 
all too soon 1 

With the fanatical and puritameal Aurangzeb, these splendours began to pole- 
Bui the impulse the Imperial patronage had given was too great to dicker out at 
once. The century of darkness following upon the fall of the Mughal Empire was, 
perhaps, the dreariest and gloomiest period India has ever experienced; hut the 
new impulse born the moment a settled government was formed and even now 
pulsating through the land, is evidence enough of the yet surviving genius of 
the people, We are, however, yet much too near a Tagore or a Toru Dutt, an 
Iijhal or a Sarojini NHidu to be able to form a just appreciation of tlicir contributions 
to the Splendour 'I’hal Was ’Ind. 


CHAFTER VI 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

We hare been Jcokiiifr su far at the s]jJei]dours of Indian literary gcnia<H mainly 
AS creations of the poet'a art. But n yet more voluminous literature is to be found iu 
the Scriptures of the rariou.s religions that took their root on this soiI« and in the 
marvellous flights of philosoplty liiat aceompeny the more dognmtic porta of the 
sacred writings. Scholarship ns such, and jiassionate pursuit of science, also 
distinguish the early Indian genius. No picture of the SplenJour ThtU iVas 'Ivd, 
could claiin to be complete, which does not coat a glance at these, our still inosit 
].wpukr treasures: and so. this chapter is devoted too brief survey of the wonders of 
Indian Science and Philosophy. 

The philosophy of the \^eilas is a little difficult to describe- The words are 
simple, but their meaning not always dear, precise, certain. The striking sensuous 
nature-worship of the earliest of the h 3 ''mns to the World God (\’’aruna), tlie 
Fire-God, the Wind-Gods, the Sun-God, is tinged 'tvith a feeling of oneness of the 
natural phenomena, which later on came to be recognised as the unity of the 
Divine immanence in the forces of nature niid the myriad forms of life. Says the 
Rig-Veda: (R. V. 1. iCi, 40):— 

■*They reoAll liUii ttidup Mltnii Varunm* Aj^nli aui] He ii Lhe lieHveiily wki,ged Gurutniftti/* 

Tile question is ever asked in one form or another; 

*'WhAt patliwny iL’ftdeth to tbe Godsr Who kHowetli this of a truth, nttd wlia wiU now 
declare it? (H. V. lit, 

And the oit^vt'er rises str^eiit from the ^taiiza of the early Hynut^. 

^^Oiie Al! U Lfiril nf wbnt 1 j iixcili and moviDg^ that walki Ibnt thii maltlform 

crr«tiDD/^ (Wallis^ Cojmahffff of the /War, p. 

'I'lie soul of the Seer is. Indeed, not always satisfied fay this simple answer; and 
the cri de CQCvr rises again, ^'Kasmai Dwai/a-HaL'ishti f^dhevin*' (To what God 
shaU we sacrifice?). But this cry of despair goes hand in hand with growing 
sophistication,—widening os well aa deepening human knowledge; and so the 
question meets with varied answers in the systems of philosophy built largely on 
the Vedas themselves, discovering in them meaning which it may fairly be 
doubted if the ^''edic Seers themselves were aware of. The BraAmamiJi and 
ArajiyakaSf^a later development of the B/yiAf/iands ^—are a kind of prose commen¬ 
taries on the Vedus, which also constitute in themselves philosophic treatises. It is 
from the Age of these Bra/tmanas that the four-classed organisation of the Indian 
society may be said definitely to date, though in the PuntJsha^Sit^ta of the llig-^’'eda 
there is a reference to the same. The sacrificial ritual, elaborate os it was complex 
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'was made the rigid nionoiiolf of that clas^i and so ensured its unchallenged! 
supremacy. 

The “Forest Treatises” f Aratii/tikasJ, compiled as a kind of theosophic jjendant to 
the MrtdtmatJtts, make an easy transitiou to the Upanisfiwiit, which are considered 
to be the basis and storehouse of the systematic philosophy of the Hindus. 
Composed in the Vedic tongue, they must necessarily have preceded the date 
assigned by scholars to the origin and perfection of the classic Sanskrit toiigue— 
circa 500 11. C. About a dozen of these esoteric treatises stand out os pre-eminently 
clear, thoughtful, suggestive, works, marking the zenith of the literary production 
of the Vedic period. They carry on the s]>ecu]ative side of the UnJtmnnait, 
putting forth,—under the guise of ex^xisition, elucidation, and comment, — their 
own distinct philosophy, independent of the ritualistic religion of the BriihmmQS, 
The Upnnuthads 

*'du not slm At seeorijijc rartlib and aftCrwRids beavettly bU«s Jn the abf>di^ of Yaiun bjr 
uicrldciua cffrrectly to the g*id<s, bill at ribliLtiln(( dell vein otic from mundAHie exintfm'e bjf 
absarption uf the Individual «uu1 in the ivorld.foul throngh correct Vuciwledge, Tbe 
UpaniBhad concepiloti uf the world-»>ut (Atnuin) la the develoiiuieiit of the personal 
creator Prajii^ti, who has liccoiuc the impcrstina) sonree of nil bring, 

The iilusiveness (Mayo) of the outside material world is first formulated in 
A7fi'r/fljf/(Ttvi/dra Upunishad; but the idea is implicit in the oldt^st. The identity of 
the individual with the world-soul is enunciated by the Cliha/tdoffya Upanishad 
which, with the Brikadamnytdca Upanishnd, is regarded os the finest outcome of 
Vedic philosopiiy. The development of philosophic calm is furthereti by the rise of 
the theory of Transmigration, which ap|>ears first in the Hinjlapidha (Hundred 
Paths) Brtdif/tojms' and the workiug mechanism is sumilled by the doctrine of 
Ktu 

The Prnltman canonical literature,—apart from the Vvdas^ the Brtdtmanas, and 
the Upa?ilxhadSt — is of course, in classic Sanskrit. It is in the form of concise 
treatises or aphorisms, called Sutras^ and is divided into three main groups. TLlie 
Skraiita Hutrm deal with the SBcrifieial ritual. The Grihya Snirns deal with the 
domestic life of the Hindu from birth to death, and furnish data of unpnrallelled 
importance for the history and ethnolog)’’ of the people. Finally, the Dharmn 
Siitrm ore legal treatises concerned with tlie relations of iiiuii to his neiglibours 
in swiety, 

4 4*1 « I 

The Sutrm of the Jains, luid the Buddhist canonical works, when finally settled, 
were, on the other hand, in the every day language of the ordinary iieople. Before, 
however, we have a hurried survey of these Scriptures, let us cast a brief glance at 
the life and teochings of these great masters on the Indian soil. Scholars ore now 
generally agreed that Jainism is an older religion than Buddhism,—^though the surface 
similarity of the two had led the first Eurofieon scholars to consider the former to 
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be only an offshoot of the lattet. Siddhartba Gautntna,—the Buddha, ^Eind 
Vnrdhjiiuana ^liihavira, are now considered to have been cojitcmjioraries, thougli 
Jain tradition, and stray retnarks in the Buddhist Scripture, suggest the founder of 
modern Jainism to have preceded the author of Buddhism by about 50 years. Even 
if wc bold, with modern European scholars, Tardbaniatia Mahaviru to have died a 
Jew years after the Buddha, there is no doubt now that the religion and dogma 
Maliuvira preached constituted only a new edition of the doctrine of Paishwa, his 
predecessor in the Jain lointheon, had preached. It seems not unlikely that Parshwa 
lived a couple of eenturles before Alahavira* and preached a doctrine, a philosophy 
of life, which was even then not utterly unfamiliar. Mohavira was, necording to 
Jain tradition, bom about 009 E. C., at Vuisaliin the country of the Eichhavis, who 
were a warrior tribe governing themselves like the ancient Athenians or the 
medieval V'enitians- Siddhartba was a prince or noble of this clan, allied through 
his wife with the chief of bis race; and, through him, with the powerful monarch 
of AJagadho. \^ardhamana Alahavira was his second son, and lived in his father's 
domiiiiun till he was 50. He W'Os married and had a duughter{ but in the fullness of 
time he renounced his princely heritage, and retired to practise severe austerities. 
For 12 years he strove in unheard of penance to cut through the bonds that held 
him to life and its vanities. At lust he reached the Jinal and complete stage of 
knowledge. The French say i '' Tout comprendre c'cst tout pardonnfr;" the Jains 
suggest rather that "to know and understand all is to transcend all”. For 80 years 
alter reaching the stage oi alN know ledge, Alahavira preached the doctrine of Ahimitit 
love and fellow-iteUng with ail living beings. The Hindu practice of animal 
sacrifice became an aboniinatioD to the Jutns and the Buddhists alike; but the 
Jains went beyond the Buddhists in holding life to be in existence in wind imd 
water, in earth and fire, as much as in the smallest worm and the strongest, highest, 
best ot men. Modern Science seems to confirm,“very strangely, indeed,—the belief 
ol the Jains. But it also seems to show how utterly impracticable the .Tain dogma 
would be in daily life, if practised in its absolute rigour. Historians, however, agree 
that if the Jains unlike the Buddhists, though relatively few in number, still survive 
the field, it is because they have had the minority's intense instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion shown in conservative tactics. The Jain doctrine is cognate to the Buddhist in 
its rejection of a personal, creative, omnipotent Divinityi but it is not on that 
account, without its own code of ethics, both individual and social. The abhorrence 
of untruth and unchastity among men and women ranks almost on a jiar with tlie 
canon of Ahima for the lay os weU the clerical Orders. The Jain Samg/tu or 
Society IS made up of the monks and nuns,—or those who have renounced utterly 
all worldy riches and relationshipsi and of the Sh-avaku and SMmnkus, the laity 
male and female, who, witliout renouncing the householders' responsibilities, are 
required to conform their life and conduct and dealings to the main canon of their 
religion. Ihe Jain canon seems to have been codified in the time of tlie Emperor 
Chandragupta Alaurya about 300 B. C., by the pontiff Bhadraboliu; tliough 
seems to have made its appearance in the life-time of Mahavira htmseli' The 
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distinctidn betu'eca the Swetanilwrts and Digiunbaris dates from the days of Mahavira; 
but the viiteraal differences of to-day seem to have gone oti somewhat minute 
points* the most considerable relating to the worship of idols. It is to the idolatrous, 
howev'er, the student of art and architecture in India must fed thankful for those 
suficrb ercfltlons, such as the Temples of Mount Abu or the statue at Shravon 
Belgola, which relieve in part the otherwise ascetic puritanism of the Jains. 

The bulk of the Jain Scripture now extant is certainly not all as the founder 
himself uttered it. Such as it is, it is contained in 32 Sutms, made up of the eleven 
jiTigan, the 12 Uptmgftx, the 4 Mul Sutras, 4 CJiAcda Grasithg.i, and I Avshitk 
Sutra. Its rigour is obviously inconsistent with the den^ands of organised Society and 
its governmentt though in \\'estem India the Empire of (Gujarat had nt one time 
Kings and Ministers of State professing the .Iain faith. From the innocuous 
character of their practices, however, and from the unambitious nature of their 
faith, they seem, generdly siicftking, to have disarmed any active hostility from the 
days of the Miiurya to those of the Mughal, 

The Buddha was a con temporary of Mahavira. Bom of a Sakya Prince at 
Shravathi. or Kapjkvastii. in the foot-hills of the Himalayas, the founder of 
Buddhism W'os also a Ksbatns’u by hirth. King Suddhotlana was a King probably 
in the some sense as many a modern princelct in Kathiawar is styled “His 
Highness*'. The story of his wife Mayadevi having wonderful dreams at the time 
of the conceptiort of her great son may be taken to be some of thase postinortent 
embroideries, which hang like aureoles roumt t!ie birth story of every great nian. 
Siddhortha was born in a garden,—the far-fained Tminbini Grove, —where the 
Queen bis mother bad halted oji her way to her father’s home. Prince Siddhartlia 
was a strange child,—even in his childhood, exceedingly sensitive to jmy spectacle 
of sorrow and suffering in the entire living world; and so, by the orders of the King, 
bis father, he was sparnl every such scene, lest the great pity of his heart might 
make him do some unusual act. His mother. Queen Alayadevi, was spared the sight 
of his great Renunciation by death soon after the wondrous child was born. The 
young Prince, however, continued to grow os any other young man of his nuik 
and day, going through all the exercises and enjoymenls his jiosition entoiJed. He 
w’os, by nature, disinelmed to marry; but was lured into it by the wiles of his 
father's Court, as much as by the bewitching eyes of the noble Yashudhara. Soon 
after the birth of his first child, the Call came to him; and Buddha left, at dead of 
night, his sleeping wife atid babe, his father's Court and all its treasures, to 
solve the riddle of the universe, and find on unfailing antidote to suffering and 
sadness. 

For years he journeyed to and fro; for years be meditated and practised the 
most rigorous austerities. The saints and sages he met were all unsatisfying in 
their answers to the queries of the Sakyan inquirer. The Gods of the V^edas were 
only the magnified iniages of the type of num, held in awe and reverence amongst 
hb fellows. To the searching queries of the Solcyan's heart they made no reply, 
even in the more rarefied atmosphere of the Cpartishads, The endless cycle of 
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birth SJid death seemed, TJerhapa* the perfecticKi of hoiJelessness, whieh dismayed, 

if it did not revolt, the inquirer. t ■ u* 

After years of [mtietit suffering In incredible austenlies and meditation, Li^t 

at lost came to the Sakyan sage under the sacred Bo-tree at Buddha Gaya- e 

rose^ and proclaimed uloud his message- 

Miioy a House flf Life 

Hath held mt^seckin^r HJm wlio wrouislii 
These Prisoafl of the SeDscfii sorrow^frautjht. 
tt'iw injr ccjtjelesa strife. 

But now he was free, and his message of hope was carried by Him in His own 
life-time throughout the length and breadth of the land from Bengal to the 
Punjab. From the day he first preached In the Deer-park at Benares to the 
five ascetics who had for a while accomswiied him in his researches, he insisted on 
the one truth, the MidtUe Path, that gave freedom from the bondage of Xnrmo. 
His message consisted of the Eightfold Precept. it\ Right Views, Right 
Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Living, Right Effort, Right 
Thought and Right Self-Concentration. 

Buddhism, in spite of its seeming emphasis on the utter emptiness of things 
mundane, was not a mere freak in the evolution of Indian thought. The Buddhist 
Scriptures, like the .fain, are in the Magadhi or Pali language, —very likely tlie 
language spoken by the A^eneruhle One Himself; though that does not mean that he 
was unfamiliar witli the vast philosophical lore of the Hindu Upanishads. In fact, 
the body of doctrine that was later on sj'^tematised as the Buddhist philosophy 
may well be Uken to he considerably influenced by the systems preceding. When 
however, the w'isdom of the Venerable One came out of His mouth, it seemed to he 
a direct outcome of the conditions under which men’s minds were then agitating. 

A onjrrrits of conflicting theories And guesses,’* suys Prof, [tudhukrishiui], “■cctpted 
by some nod denied by others, ehingiug frith men, reflecting the Indhidual choTartew, 
emnUons oiid orjshcu of their suUiots. filled the air. There were nn odfriitted fnets nr 
priiu'iples which all recognised, hat only dl$s(i1rlng rtewu und intuitfons. fa acluul life, 
Titualism reigned supreme, with its cruel uei.-ci(in[iiinlrarttt* of mesnlngU'st sscriflees snd 
puptoEcleSf iucuiittttions, In which people hud censed to bclJeie.'* 

It was against this the Buddha raised his voice in passionate protest, and 
proclaimed the suiieriority of the natural law over such meaningless sutierjiaturnlLsin. 
His doctrine permitted each man to work out his own sali-ation for himself, 
irre.spective of oaste or birth, independent of the ministration of priests or the 
interposition of the gods. “ it is a foolish idea to suppose that anotiier can cause u.s 
happiness or misery; He declared. If ethics is miulc to rest on the shifting sands 
of methiiphysics or theology, it has an uncertain tenure. Buddha wished to build it 
on the rock of facts”. (Railhukrishnan.) So he went about, discarding priest and 
dogma, eschewing sacrament and sacrifice, insisting only on the perfection of 
character and the inner self as the only way to salvation. 
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We nce<i not go into the partteulnre of the Builtlhist philosophy beyond juit 
mentioning the four cftrdinal points,-the central truths, —which tompri^ it, m., 
“that there is suffering, that it has a cause, that it eiui be supFesscd. imd that there 
is a way to accomplish it”. Suffering, like the world, is endless, and without 
beginning; but the Buddhist is LneUned, perhaps, to over-emphasize it. The cause 
of suffering is the craving for the gratification of the senses. All that is transjenl 
is painful; and if only the permanent desen^e to be called A^ian or the soui, then 
the Buddhist would have nothing to do with the Soul. The Second Sermon of the 
Buddha himself was delivered to his first five disciples on n'^^e^^tence of the 
soul. When the wandering mendicant Vachhoghatta asked the Master, Is there 
the Ego?” He remained silent; and when the iiersistent inquirer asked again; 

“ Is there not the Ego "f He reuiained silent. He is clear, indeed, about what the 
soul is not,-neither body, nor sense-perception, nor the constituents of tl^ 
individual. But as to what it is,-He has nothing to say; for He felt it would be 
transcending experience to assert the existence of the soul y gomg m 
phenomena. Karma He believes in, and regnrils as an explanation of suffering; imd 
when one is freed from it, one reaches iVm;«nfl,-the actionless sUtc of ^ 
nothidgness,-m this life, and parimrvnmi, when 
falls into decay. The way to reach this consummation is by the 
already mentioned. “Still ticrsi^^ting, still achieving m the ^;’g^ttok Path, the 
Buddhist beeomeii free from all bodily passion and worldly desires of life and lU 
longings; and when Xin^aua is attained, he becomes finally, absolutely, completely 
free from luiy longing whether of earth or of heaven, ol pride and passion and 

iU-feeling, self-rigliteousTiess nud ignorance. 

The doctrine of Pereoni.1 HesponsibUity, iinidieit in the theory ot Am mo, 
the erentest reeon.mendjition of Buddhism lo the non-lndinn Prinees who *« 

esteblish en Empire in Indin. To the Hindu Ihe ideu of . non-cnsle 
sovereign rrould be unatheme; but to the Buddhist the slave-grri s son Chendru- 
gupla was as aeeeptable as Kanishta the non-Indian. The pride ot birth and east 
beiDR dispensed with and denied, inanliood was lelt to assert ilself free 

rcslrietions. India, however, seemed not to lie ready Z" * 

of the Master; and so when the bewitehillg influence of hts wonderful eloquence 

WB renmred, the purity, simplirfty, und withal the dijring, 

gradually lost sight of. Soon after his death m «8 H. C., oOO of His ni _ 

diseiples met together in the Siitapunni Cure near lUjngriha.-the ancient »' 

Magadha.-to collect together, in an anthorisi-d version, the 
In the three Baskets or Pil,Jt<a. the Tali books contain, according to the strict 
orthodox belief, all the doctrines of the Master Himself, given out in 
oi- Enlightened preaching. But 1*'l^‘*y 

the Second lEeumenieal Conned held ut Vaisali in 377 B. C., where ^e hrsl g^t 
schism commenced over the attempt of the northern followers to inlroduee the Ten 
Indulgences e. ff.. the permission lo the Buddhist monk to receive and accept grfd 
illd sC tL two gr^t divisions of the Higher Vehicle,-and the 
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Lower ^'ehide,——cotumencitig here were eventualljf uplit up intojsccK 
flucldhisEu Bouii^hnl In India, though divide din to sec is .and in a gradually more and 
more Hindwised ibrnit for over u Ihousajtd yews after the founder's death. Mean¬ 
while, the more ancient V'edic philosophy and religion had never died out. More 
tliiin one effort was utade for its re^HvaJ during this period; hut uuiversjil success 
was unattainable til! the great Slionkaracharya came on the scene. 

The philosophy of \^edantism, with which Shankoracharya^s name is associated^ 
is, perhaps, a shade too refined for the ordinary mortal. By his insistetice on the 
idealistic non-duality, and yet of non-reality of the sense-percept ions, Shonkara 
supplied u charm to hold the faith of the religious mystic, and of the rarefied 
idealist who is repelled by crude materialism. Ramanuja, also a Vedic commentator, 
and bom about the beginning of the eleventh century A. C., was a preacher of 
qualified Adwaitisin—ornon-dunlity,—in which the Supreme Spirit, the Universal 
Soul, becomes at once the cause of the outside world and the material of all 
creation, lu the God Vishnu he finds this Supreme Soul particularly and pre¬ 
eminently embodied; and hence his insistence on the adoration of Vishnu as the 
only means of gaining freedom from rebirth, iladhavacharya (1 ith century) also 
took the same view. \\'^hiie, however, philosophers debated on Adwaitism, the 
countless masses of the Indian villagers were content with the worship of the 
village godlings, with here and there on awful variety provided by some fou! 
Tontric rite, for wJiich the temples of the great Hindu Gods were resorted to 
only by stealth, amJ in n perv^erted form. 

Philosophy in India has, however, never been able to divwce itself completely 
from Theology and religious ritual, thanks to its origin in the study of the Vedas. 
'1 he classic Six Systems,—the S/iitd-Dhajsfmna, —though each an independent 
development, have all this common origin, os reflected in the Six Systems being 
realty only three pairs. Even if we do not reckon Jainism and Buddhisin os 
philosophically parts of these Six Systems; and even if wc include all the minor 
divisions os independent systems,—followingtbe Surva-iyitfshfjnaSnmffraha of the 
tiiinous Madharac'liaryu,—there would be in all sixteen different schools of thought 
hailing troui the most ancient times. The Mu.slim contribution of Suffism is 
really a variant ol V edantism, though it did not take its origin in this country; 
while the practical rejoinder to the iconoclastic zeal of the early Muslims in India, 
iw iiiude by Kubir and Nunak, and as novv embodied in the doctrines of the Sikhs, 
can hardly be described as independent systems. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves in this review to the princi{Hil Six Schools —the famous, elasstc 
AV/ atl-'DtirsA HU n. 

In the Six Systems are comprised; the Furva and Uttara Mimamsa, the 
tSanJc&ffa and I off a; the and Ftanheshi/ca. Each system bus a body of 

aphorisms (Sutms) os its basis, and a varying host of commentaries, both critical 
and explanatory, A brief review of the most salient feature of each would reveal 
the relationship int^r se, and its place in the story of philosophic thought in 
this country. 
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I and 1. THE MIMAMSAS. 

These are the tirnnedinte offsprings of the Vedust Ihv l^lttira Mimatusa Ijeiiig 
more comtnotdy and conipetidiously known ns the Vedantu System. 'I'hc first, or 
Punm Mimaitisa deals with the prnetieuJ or ritinJistie aspect of the \‘ediiii, while 
the Uttfira A/im/uiMu,—the theoretical or philosopbicnl side,—is cotieemed w'ith the 
World-Soul. Jaimini, author of the Pwri'a ]llimar>hta Sutra, cnitiba.sis!;tjs the 
importance of the sacrifices and ecTemonies prescribed by the Vedas as the only 
way to Salvation. A great commentator Shabara-Swainin is made greater by his 
more famous annotator Kumarihi Bhatto, who wrote about 700 A. C,, in Southern 
India. Madhavoehurya followed in his footsteps in the fourteenth century'. The basic 
Sutra of the Uttara Mimmsa is the Sutra of BadarnyniiB, composed^ very 

likely, contemporaneously with Jaimini^a great work in the sister school. The most 
famous and now the oldest extant commcntiiry on his work is that of Shri 
Sbankaracharya of immortal memory. The chief exponent of Adwiiitism or Monism, 
he developed the doctrine of Maya, which regards the outside world of sense 
perceptions and phenomena to be an appearance. His extensive, learned, scientific 
treatises, —on the fundamental rcdauia-SiUra, the i^pankhcufif, mid the Ji/tagvad- 
Gffo, —make a complete system, religto-philosophic in its nature, w'hich even now 
claims the largest proportion of the keenest Intellect of modern India, llamamtjn 
of Conjevaram, another South Indian (1173 to 1230 A. C.), modified ShaukaraV note 
of Adwaitism by a greater emphasis on. Devotion or Bhakti, and by disputing the 
latter*s view^s on the relation betw^een ^ariita afid ,//i€rariT on the nature of true 
knowledge, lutd on the relation betw'cen Brahman and the world. Du the whole, 
however, it would be true to say that the disputatious of philosophers for tw'o 
thousand years and more have succeeded in abolishing the difTerence, or at least in 
minimising it, ns between the Path of .^ketion ('Karnia-AIaF’gaJ and the Path of 
Knowledge (Juana-Mar^Ftiy, w'hiJc the difference between these and the Path of 
Devotion (BhaJeti^MarffaJ remains still ujidimmishcd. 

3. THE SANKHYA SYSTEM. 

This is a Ouolistic school of thought, which in sevcalled Enumerativc, because 
the classification and numbering of principles is an important feature. As opposed 
to the idealistic schools of the Vedas and Upanishads, this is a philosophy of 
Realism. It was founded by Kapila, of whom only the name survives. The ultimate 
authority here is not the Frdttx, but the experience of each ofie by himself. The 
founder and his followers reject the doctrine of the \Vor!d-Soul; consider matter 
and the phenomenal world to be real; and admit as per experience u multiplicity of 
individual souls. The First Cause of tbc world is PrwA*n/i,—Nature, —or primeval 
matter. The origin of suffering is the noU'distinctioti between soul and matter; 
and its end, the true knowledge. Though independent of, and even in opposition to, 
the \'edas, the Sankhja dwtrinc soon made its way in tbc Brahinanic literature, 
and came to permeate the Jdiditd/httriita aud the Puramui, Certainly, at the time of 
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the Buddha, and even of Mahavira or Parshwa, it must have been an important hotly 
of thought; foe these great founders of non^\'edic religious in India taught 
doctrines which were essentially Saiikhyic. The oldest extant Sankhya treatise is the 
Sijii/chya-Kwika of Ishwara-Krishna, dating from about 300 A. C, Barth, the great 
French scholar, considered it to be the pearl of the whole scholastic literature of 
India; and the ^^rahian Alberuni iu the 11th century bases his description of the 
Sankhya-System on this concise exposition of the Uoctrine. 

4, THE YOGA. 

This is another nemVedk* sc'hool of thought in Indio, dating even from the days 
before the Vedic Ideas took shape in philosophical systems. 

“The pruiwTj' tnmmaK la the ‘Yoking* of the iniml with a view to concentrate thought 
ou A fiitgle point; Air thc«e cxeroiacs ulm &t the rcgulntlou of breathing, atttiug, and 
reatminlug the tcD.ie«, for the purposes of exeluiive ctinpentruiisMi on a single supcrDulural 
object, iu order tn obtain as a result supcmatofal iciinwicdge as supcnutuml powera.'* 

These exercises play a great part in the Brahmanie, Buddhist and Jain religions, 
owing, iMirtly at least, to the value of the doctrine In tcaehing u rigorous restmintof 
the senses from the ijolnt of morality, [n pure philosophy, Yogti is akin totheSankhya, 
except that it accepts tlicism, and emphasizes asceticism as the way to salvation 
from life and its suffering. This has elicited the high praise given to it by Shri 
Krishna in the Gita, which is otherwise a poem of praise for the tine God. The 
Y^ogic God, however, is not the same as the perisiona], creative, Lord and Judge of 
men, as imagined by the tbeistic systems generally. The basic Sutra of this system is 
ascribed to a Patanjali, (not the celebrated grammarian,) dealing, in four sections, 
with the nature, means, results, and end of concentration. There arc a number of 
commentaries, as usual; hut the haiiditcxiks now commonly used seem to he so 
utterly divorced from the essence of the old system, that they only invite, more 
often than not, the ridicule of the sceptic and the critical. This ridicule,—or at least 
scepticism, —cannot but be intensified by the histrionics of the modern pushing 
salesmen from the European shopkeeticrs. 

5. THE NYAYA SYSTEM AND 6. VAISHESHIKA. 

This is, essentially, Indian I,ogic, the two schools, once seiHuratc, having at last 
coalesced. They arc wholly indc]jcndent of religious belief, and may thus be rightly 
styled the systems of Scientific Logie and Theory of Knovrlcdgn;, The Nyaj/aSuIrtt 
of Gautama is in five books, the first two dealing with Logie and Theory of 
Knowledge, the third with Psychology, the next with Tran.smigration and final 
salvation, and the lust a linn] supplement to the whole. In its latest form it is 
supposed to date from 300 A. C., but must have originated centuries earlier. The 
Buddhists and the Jains, at the height of their prestige, encouraged and cultivated 
this science of dialectics, which even now forms an integral part of any scheme ol 
liberal education in India. 
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forms, their coinhimtion in sentences. The Kiitantrot of Shorvavorman, 

dating from 3D0 A. C.» t& iinother attempt at emancipation from the domination of 
the old masters. Tlie Jain saint and scholar, Hcmnchandra of Gnjorat, (l*2th century 
A, C,) writing mainly for the Jains, has little interest, except as n philologist, in 
the Veilic rootsandaecentoftheclussieSunskrit words. Healso wroteacompreheiLsive 
Prakrit griimmar. \'iiriuruclii, on the other hand, broke aw^ay completely from the older 
tradition hy composing a grammar of the four Prakrit languages prevailing 
in his time; the the Ptiiahachh the and the S/ianrseriL 

Closely allied with the work of the gramnianaDS, are the la hours of the 
l.,exicogiiaphers. The Vedic are the beginning of the Indian Lexico¬ 

graphy; but the ]exieon.s now most famous date rather from classic than from 
\'edic times. The D/ialu-Ptit/ifK (List of Roots) and the Gtina Pafhiut {List of 
word-groujjs) from the Vedas make an easy transition from the y^ightuifu to the 
classic Kosfiti or Dictionary. Like the Treatisc.s on Poetics, these are indis|>ensable 
for the dramatist and the poet. The sttmdord lexicon of the Sanskrit language now 
known is .'Jmw-Kbxfm, ascribed to a learned scholar Amur Sim ha. a eontcmiJorary 
of Kalidasa at the court of Vikrumaditya. The dictionaries of Hidayudha (P50 A. C.)t 
and of Yadavprakashn, are the creations of South-Indian scholarship; while the 
works of Dhananjayn (11*23-1140 A.C.) and of Hcmaehandraaeharya, — a veritable 
mine of learning, — are Juiti contributions from the South and the West to the same 
branch of learning. 

Next in imixjrtance in cultivation, perhaps, but second to none in their signili- 
cance to the daily life of the people, are the innumerable TjCgal Treatises dating 
from tlie earliest antiquities. The {The Science of Duties or 

Obligations),—take their origin in the Vedas, and are, in their early form, more 
religiotis treatises than works on law and jurlsprudenee. Their remarks, however, 
on religious or sacriiielal ritual and penances, the duties of priests and kings, ninke 
an excellent foundation for their later development into complete treatises on social, 
Ijersonal and public law imd morality amongst tlie Aryans. The ^pastamliya 
DfnirmnSr/tm is regarded by some modem scholars to lie the best and oldest of 
these, dating from about 400 li. C, Thi-s is a product of the Black Vajur \'eda 
school ill South-lndia, like the still later work of Baudhayana. But older, most 
probably, than these is the Dhetrma-S/tasli'ft of Gautama, which follows the S'aina- 
P t'drt. The work now regarded as the stiuidord, authoritative treatise in Uiis branch 
is the celebrated Mtinava-iJharma Shastrfu or the “Corle of Manu,'* which even 
now rules the life at every itiijxirtunt stage of the largest section of the Hindus. 
'Lhe widest dinTerence of opinion prevails as to the date of the author, Slanu. Dates 
as varied as the IBth century B. C. and the 2iid century C, have been suggested 
by modern scholars. Even the MtdMm ata quotes this Mmu-Smritl with approval. 
\ agnavalkya, another legist, has been rendered famous by his commentator 
\*ijiianeshwara, whose MiUdsktim dates from the later half of the llth century. It 
wiLs adopted as a stiuidurd soon after its iiuhlication both in Benares and in 
Maharashtra, becoming, through the latter, a part of the modern law in British 
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India, cun do little more, in this i>kee, limn a hare mention of other such 
works, ttttributed to Narndu and to Tlrihnspati, or the more mortal creator of the 
Otiifitbhdgfi (Jiiiiutavahuna), whose work forms the basis ot the modern law ol 
inheritance in Bengal. 

POL [Tics AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

In modem India, the great centres of learning, the Universities, fight shy of a 
regular, ofHcial, anthoritativc treatment of the sciences relating to public life. 
Polities and Civles; Economies and Sociology, have not met,—except in isolated 
coses and in very recent times,—with the recognition that is Ihcir due. in ancient 
India, on the other hand, the most powerful intellet't was enlisted in the sendee of 
these most iinportimt sciences. Apart from the juristic works already noticed, the 
sciences of Politics and of Economies, in all their numerous departments, were 
most intensely cultivated. No less a personage than the Prime Alinister ol the first 
historical Emfieror of all India, Cbantlragupta Maiirya, is the reputed author of 
the st-andard classic on the subject, giving, in uiirii^alled detail, a wealth of 
information on the soc-iuL iwlitical, and econoinie conditions of his time, which would 
do credit to a Richelieu, or a Roscher. Kautilya, Chanokaya, Vishnugupta—the 
author is variously named; but there is no doubt as to his identity, ilicrc is not a 
nook or comer of the public Ufe and activities of his ilay, whicli eseaiies his eagle 
eye, or baffles his colossal genius. His ivork assumes a structure of society niaiiily 
Bnihmaivical in its grouping and ideals of life; and proceeds to lay down rules for 
the governance of each class or section, each rank and department, each authority 
and officer in a community. Even if we leave aside politics and economics proper, 
he is a mine of information on architecture and mining and military science, not to 
mention law and jurisprudence, engineering and chemistry. The other classic works 
on this compendious science are either offshoots or commentaries iiix>n this niosterly 
treatise, like Kamandaka’s Nilhmra; or they luck practical insight, like tlie 
Sojiiiuiev^urrs <A tlic lOlh century^ 

The or the Science ofEnjoyinent,—may, however, be mentioned 

here, if only because its subject matter is closely connected with what the classic 
philosophers called the achievement of the purixwe of life. In form, lioweverj the 
most well-known treatises on tliis branch ot learning,—like ^atsayanas Kfimu- 
Siitm, dating from before the Cliristian era,—are iiumuals of erotics, whose minute 
details and frank descriptions of some of the most vital phenomena oflife have 
hitherto combined to place them outside the pale of **polite society. ’ Ihe moflern 
rerival of public interest in the Sex problem may, fierliaps, succeed m reviving the 
vogue of n genius, in no way inferior to a Freud or even a Marie Stojies, To the 
Sanskrit troet, these treatises were as indispensable as those on (loetics proi^er. A 
knowledge of the Science of Erotk-s and of the Art of Dalliance wm amongst the 
indispensable rei{uiTemenLs of good poetry. There is only one Ovid in 
describe the Jmeitorifi; but in Sanskrit almost every classic poet and dramatist 

is a master in this ^Vrt* 
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MATHEMATICS-PURE AND APPLIED 

At the other end of the scale, we way mention the abstract science of 
Muthemutics, both pure and applied, which in nil its Important branches was, long 
before the Christian era, very highly developed in this country. Geometry arose 
from the need to measure out most earefuily and iiccurately the sacrilicial ground 
in the \^edic times; and the Shi/ptt-SutraSf forming part of the Vedic KrUpa-Sutnui 
systematise and sanctify all the then attained knowledge of measurement. The 
placing of the altar on this carefully measured ground was another integral luid 
indispensable detail of the sacrifice, which had to be most meticulously adjusted 
with reference to the presiding deity of the sacrifice. The need for exact planning 
and lay out thus arising compelled the Vedic Aryans to learn the construction of 
right angles, squares, circles, us ivcll as the mutation of one set of figures into others 
e, g, a circle from a square. Trigonometry was, similarly, known to these early 
[ndiims, if only ns an aid in their very advanced astrononiical calcululions. jVlgebra 
is a science ndth an Arabic name, but of indisputably Indian origin. The great 
mathematicians Brahmagupta and Bboskarachiirya w’ere iixlcpts in their subject, 
handled simple and quadratic equations, and had even arrived at their own solution 
of indeterminate equations of the second degree, which Hankel declares to he the 
most delicate o;icrntlon in the theory of numbers achieved by Uic ancients. 

In Arithmetic, Aryabhatta, Brubmaguptu, Bhaskarachorya,—not to mention the 
famous and faseinatiiig name of the only great woman mathematician of this or any 
other country, Lilavati, daughter of the last named,—hove between them, exhausted 
all the branches of their scieuee. It is they who have given to the world the decimal 
system; it is they who first penetrated through the mystery of the stiuare and the 
cuhe root! it is they who first realised the magnitude of squaring and cubing a 
number. 

In the succeeding centuries, the praetical manifestation of these high attainments, 
took the form of ever increasing excellence in such arts as building and architecture. 
Tlic S/iiipu-Shdxtra, and t^icularJy the Afonflsiirn, —(Essence of Measll^eInent).— 
enabled the Indian builder from the JVIauryan to the Mughal days to create those 
wonderful niaster-pieecs of iwise and massive grandeur, einbodytiig exquisite grace 
and harmony in the vast iiroijortlons of a Palace or a Chapter-House, as much os in 
the smallest Stupa, to which we shall have to innte attention mure folly in another 
section of this work. 

The science of Astronomy may justly be taken as a branch of applied 
mathemiitics, though to the vulgar or the superstitious it symbolises the elusive 
mystery of Astrology, The origin of astronomy in India, like thiit of all other 
sciences, must be found in the Vedoa, in those hymns dealing with the coatnlc 
forms, forces, or fancies, which later philosophy has sought, with doubtful success, 
to rationalise. Already in the Bra/imtinits the real meaning of the phenomenon of 
day and night,-sunrise and sunset,-is understood as u mere phase of the diurnal 
revolution. The sacrifices enjoined by the \'edas demanded the most meticulous 
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calculiiHons as to time, which in turn involved a ciitelul study of the phases of the 
moon, the eourjje of the sim and the stars, and of the cycle of seasons, IIjc 
Jj/otisfi-redanffa is a brief treatise of a somewhat later etxtch deiding with these 
ealculation-s. The Gitrga-Stitniitta of the age of the Bndwmimii h a frankly 
astrcilofiit'ul work; white the Sfjri/apatimtii, or Instruetion regarding the Sun, is a 
Jain eoTitrlbutton of a more seientific character. In the Lpies anti the l^urnnaSi in 
the Sinritis and the Manava-Dharma-Shastras, there are astronomical (or 
astrological) references, which suggest a very high state of knowledge in this 
department. In the ixwt-ChrlatiMi era, the science seems to have been affected by 
the knowledge derived front the Greeks; and the standord treatise,—the Surffu 
Siddhuntft ,—'is even supposed to have been first couiixused or revealed in the city of 
Home. \'araha-Mihira, the most famous astronomer of the early sixth century,— 
the Astronomer Uoyal of Vikraniaditya, —mentions this in his Pmchn-SitldAnHtiA^n, 
though the other four Siddhantas have been lost. IJis Eaimdca Sidd/ifinttu is evidently 
of foreign (Greek) origin, est)eciiilly as shown by the length of the year, and the 
calculation of a Yuga or age. On this point Prof. Macdonell observes:— 

'*But tlioujtli ilic doclrineft the tismirJraS'niitffamtu lire Greek, U nevertheless [Ijierffi'S in 
FssciiUni jMlnts fnijn Greek nslTtinotry, It further differ* ijutte consideimblj' fmm the 
Siirj-n iSiddhnntji, rtilch jilao shows Creek influeuee. Three two Slddhauliis wusl 
Therefflrcr ffo buck to dlffertot sutircta. But siatc the Buryn-^iiiddhirntA, thaugli ajrreeini 
freiicmlly with the astronamr of Ptolemy (140 A. O.), yet uIm differs frtun him, it is 
ImpoBsible to Aitswcr with cerlnlnty the qaestlou when Jiud Ihroujih wlmt w'orks Greek 
ostronaniy {nfluenced thiit nf Indiii,'*i 

But is there really any urgent need to postulate any such influence? Aryabhatta. 
who is anterior to Varaha-Mihim, and who was the first to systematise the teiiclung 
of the Siddhantas, was original enough to maintain that the rotation of the celestial 
vault was only apparent, the real rotation being that of the earth on its own axis, 
If thinkers could he found, even amongst the fraction of scientific literature now 
extant, with so much during, originality and research, might it not r[uite jiossibly 
be the fact that the science of astronomy, like the cogniite science of inathcmatics, 
was borrowed by the Greeks from India ? Aryabhatta was, indeed. as.sailcd by his 
contemporaries, but so >vas Copernicus. Brahmagupta mTOte in 6'iB A, C., while 
the last moat famous Hslronomer of pre-RIusUm India, Bhaskaraehnryn. was horn in 
111 i A. C. and wrote his simple, systematic treatise,—AiWrfAffwfrt Shh omtat}, —in 
n.-,o A.C, Two sections of this—the Lilmrtti, and the Bijagani(it—dca] 
respectively with Arithmetic and Algebra; while the two remaining, styled the 
Phrit'iut'it CtdcuhiJi. and the Spherical section, deal with astronomy proper. 

In the MuhuniTiiadan times, too, the science continued to be cultivated, both as 
astrology and as astronomy proiier. The Arabs hud imbibed through the (Jreeks a great 
love for these fibstract natural sciences; and what was Arabic the Indian Jliistlms 
hud no objection to copy or cultivate. The most famous name in the Science m this 
later age ig that of the lloyal Astronomer, Muhtiraja Jaysingh of the ITth century. 
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whose (Ibaen'atory even now endures to testify to his tove of the seience, and his 

researches therein. 

Indiu, it may be mentioned; in conchisioii, is rather poor in the scienec of History— 
at least in the |ire-Muhammadan age. If we elitiiinate the apocryphal histories of 
the Puranas, and if wc except Bnna's Harsh a Ch antra or Kulhana s Httja 
Ttiranginh there is hardly a single work on history or biography, in the entire range 
of Sanskrit or older vernacular literature. The life ol the Buddha or Maliuvtra is 
more a record of marvels for the devout than a sober narrative of fact. The rock 
inscriptions of Asoka iitid his successors make the first beginnings of historical 
writings in India, and constitute to-day the best data in regard to the history of 
ancient India. 

Of the more material sciences. Chemistry, —organic as well as inorganic,—came to 
be studied ns juirt of the Vcdlc ritual, and continued to be attended to ns 
mini^cring to the enjoyment of the elite and the wealthy. In its aspect of 
Medieine, it eanie to be most intensively cultivated all through the centuries 
succeeding the vedic era; while oue of the Vedas themselves,—the Yajur Yedtit —is 
made the foundatimi of the science of Surgery. The vedic sacrifices necessarily 
involved an amount of vivi-section, which did not tail to he utilised for ministering 
to the healUi of men. The real work of Shushruta and Charaka is lost—or known to 
us by legend worse than utter loss; but the science of indigenous Medicine and 
Surgery, continuing through all the intervening centuries to the present day, 
indicates even now a degree of intrinsic worth and vitality, which would, in my 
opinion, well repay a closer study and research than it is now fashionable to accord 
this science. 

UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 

.\11 these sciences, and the arts arising from them, were taught in the great 
centres of learning famous nil over the world, which would now be culled 
Universities. Almost every famous capital city,— Kapilvastu and Kajagriha, ] 
Pataliputra and Benares, Ujjain and Takshlla; and almost every great monastery or > 
place of pilgrimage, like Nalanda or Benares, were natural centres of learning. For i 
there congregated the most famoiLS scholars of the world, seeking adversaries ^ 
worthy of their intelligence and attainments;or expounding truths,—like a Buddha 
or a Malmviru. on Ashwaghosha or a Bharata,—which never failed to apiical to the 
thirst for knowledge that ebaracterised the ancient Indiim society. Secular os well 
as spiritual lore was disseminated in these places, under fairly well known 
regulations, and with definite gradatiotis of pupils according to their varying stages 
of advancement, somewhat like our modern classification of undergraduates, 
graduates, postgraduates, and professors. According to the famous Chinese traveller, 
there WHS not in the seventh century in the whole world a seat of learning wliich 
might compare with the splendid establishment at Nalatida- It had been 
magnificently endowed by a succession of monarchs, and still enjoyed the ro'yal 
favour ns much as ever. There were oiien courts and secluded gardens; splendid 
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trees, custlng grateful shade, under which the monks and novices might meditate; 
cool fountains of fresh water that gurgled delightfully in the hot season. Ten 
thousand inmates dwelt in six blocks of buildings four stories high, which looked 
out on large courts. There were a hundred rooms set afiart for lectures on religion, 
and on all the setenee and literature of the time. There were halls wherein socnitlc 
discussions frequently took place. Says Hiueti-'l'sang: ‘‘From morning to night, 
young and old help each other in discussion, for which they find the day too short.” 
The study of medicine and natural history, and of the useful and useless branches 
of mundane research, was by no means cast aside tor si>eculation. The latter was of 
so siitble a character that, while ten hundred might be found capable of exixiunding 
twenty books of the Shastros and Sutras, only five hundred could deal with thirty 
books, and only ten with fifty. Students were not admittetl uiUil they liad proved 
themselves men of piwts and well-read in books, old and new, by hard public 
discussion; and of ten candidates for ndmission, seven or eight were rejected. 
Altogether, Hiuen-Tsang spent five years in study here: and he became one of the 
ten who could expound fifty sacred books. But SiEabhadra, the Father Superior, 
who was his tutor, had left no sacred book unstudied. 

The Indian Universities of the Maurynn and the Gupta eras, and even in the 
still later age of Shri Harslm, had a most catholic, comprehensive curriculum. They 
were necessary, not only to the professional scholar, the monk or the sannyasi; but 
also to all the artists in the plastic, pictorial, literary, or social arts. Says Mr. 
Havell, in his Idmb of Indian ArL (p. 40-41): 

In h#rd]y fora wesLriti »rtUt appreciate the iHreholos? and prAeitee of 

nrienlal art, without knowing that the praetke of Yoga was f.'om.blned with u moat 
eUborate and scientific nmenwme aysteni, by mnins of which the whuJe of Saiiskiit 
titmture wjis handed down ftotn one generation to another, from the Wdic perind uotil 
inedieva] times, without being eoMimltted to writing in anj' form. Praliahly the tereieh* 
meehaaicsl kind of loenta] eserciac whivti UOs ejitaiied waa considered a Deenumry 
intelieetnal couaplemeut to the psyctiie training of Yoga. Hon-e^er this may hr. Hie 
wlinle practice of the Indian, Chinese, and the Japanese schools of pninting were Imsed 
upon methods derlwcd from this mnemonic und payehic training, and g(ii'cn in the 
Unlvcraitiea of ntirtheni India; and here the West has much to leam from the Kast, for 
the essential faculties of the arUst—imagination and memory,—are those which are 
ieast considered In the furrieulum of intidem European academirs, where the 
pnrnphemaiia of the studio aie used to mate up for the delicienelcs in the mental 
equipment of ilte student. 


it is not only as centres for the pro[mginda of the Huddhist {sllli, hut iiiueh mure as 
schools of Hindu phllosopliy, that the Infiucuce uf the tndiaii UniveHttic* was felt lu 
China and Japan. 

What wonder, then, that the ancient Indian Universities became the prolific 
breeding-ground of the Seer and the Sage, the Stateamiui and the Sculptor, the Poet 
and the Painter, as much as of accomplished ladies and gentlemen. 


CHAPTER V^ll 

MUSIC AND DANCING: PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Tbe complete curriouluiii of on ancient Indian gentleman’s education,—or of a 
lady, for the matter of that, either—included a number of arts, some of them now 
ahiiost lost, otliers strange to the degree of bizarre; others, again, requiring for 
proficiency a length of training, which it is all but imfiossible to imagine as being 
actually devoted, 'rradition speaks of 7*2 Arts or Kalfts for gentlemen claiming to 
have bad a projier education; and 64 for ladies of a like degree. These included, 
besides the ordinary learning and training in the arts of self-defence and preservation, 
(e. g. swimming), the art of stealing, and of dalliance. The Clay-Cart of 

Shudraka Is an eloquent testimony to the Indian’s love of reducing even the art of 
tlie thief to a system; and the numerous works on the KmnaShontrn provide a 
w'onderful reading on professional coquetry and sex-attraction, us a deliberate 
exercise. Singing and playing musical instruments in all their infinite variety; 
dancing in ballet or merely to keep time; painting and modeUing in clay and in 
stone,—these w'cre arts and graces, ranking in imiwrtance for a gentleman of the 
Maurya or the Gut>ta times, along with the art of horse-judging or chariot-driving, 
or wielding martial weapons of all sorts. 

It is impossible to say what infinite trouble and pains they must have taken to 
arrive at anything like a passable mastery of these arts. .ludging. however, from the 
folk-lore of the [last, no mean standards of excellence must have been exjiected. A 
master artist in TfiA/u-playing could detect the presence of an artifieial thumb of 
ivory of another master-player, in spite of a perfect execution of the performance to 
all appearance, A supreme dancer, tradition says, could trace a pattern of a peacock, 
for example, blind-fold on the dancing door, simply by the rhythmic plnehtg of her 
toe-niark-s; and if pockets of colour were placed on the floor with appropriate tints 
at the required distance, she could even give all the glowing hues of this prince of 
birds. This seems incredible; and, certainly, the modem Indian professional dancer 
shows little of the mastery in execution, rejiort K)ieaks her ancestors to have 
possessed. But there is nothing inherently impossible in it. It is a matter of ]witient 
study and tong practice, as the mastery of the art by a Pavlova can easily testify 
even to-day. 

There must, however, have been a difference, from the very earliest times, 
between the professional and the amateur, The excellence of the amateur,—like 
that of the great Gupta Emperor in tbe arts of poetry and mu.sic, or of Shri Harsha 
in drama, or of the scliolar and tbe sage Ashwagosha in epic jioelry, was by no 
means tnsigntfleant. Nevertheiess, there must have been a difference between the 
master and tbe pupil The history of Art in India is. according to the greatest 
living exponent of the spirit and idea) of Indian artistic creation. Ur. A. K. Koomaia 
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MUSIC AND DANCING: PAINTING AND SCULPTURE ns 

S^amy, s liistory of pupillary succession. Speaking of the Art of Music id India 
he says;— 

'♦The art qf mudf lif tbff present is a ilin^ct di“gcenJatit nf aiit^Kerit sfliaoliip HrZiniie 

traditiciiiA haifc been liinided with eomm^iit ond citpapsinii In I be 0hhi nf the berediUry 
mu’^ielntiA, 

* 4 * 

• * 

The ddltutlons of Asia dn nnt albnl \q the liiefEErlent anialrurs thoae pppqrtynitien pf lelf 
expression wfaLeh are hj hiffiiliy appreciated In Europe and Amerii^* The aria ate nowHetr 
tauffht as a sock I accampliahment. On tbe one hand there is the prufmtDnaU parojkirtit In 
a traditioiuil artf and vn the other the biy jniblie. 'rbc mu^^ical cultivatinn of the pnhtie 
does not consist In evert'body doing itf but In appreciation and revereitee»^' 

This does not, itideed, mean that the appreciation, or even reverence, for the artist, 
is to result without any undefstandjng of the nature or technique of the effort. For 
a proper appreciation there niust be knowledge and understanding and sympathy; 
but Uiat need not, eamiut, amount to the proficiency of the master. 

Let us select a few leading ones as specimens of India's artistic splendour and 
cultural glories in her deiithiess past. 

According to Indian tradition, alt art takes its origin from the V'edas. This is, 
indeed, soiuewhut unjust to the Dravid races, w'ho liad peopled and cirilised India 
long before the ^'cdtc Arj'ans. But history is, as yet, relatively silent about their 
attainments in regard to the spiritual arts of music and iwetry, of drama and 
dancing; and tradition has been swamped or smothered by the assertive egoism,— 
or WHS it the superior artistry,?—of the invading Aryans, The ancient remains of the 
Dravidiaii civilisation, ret‘cnt]y discovered, betoken an advance in the arts of 
architecture and ornanientatioit, which might, not inconceivably, have influenced 
the Aryans in their own similar eflbrts in that direction; but if so, the indomitable 
egotisui of this fortunate race has prevented any record of that fact survinng for 
posterity. Tbe arts, however, of which we have, in history or tradition, the longest 
record, and of which we possess in technique a most marvellous phenomenon, are 
all traced or traceahte to V'edic inspiration or necessity. These are; Music, both vocal 
and instrumeiitjd; Dancing, aymbolical as well as inechauieal: Drama or dramatieaj 
Acting. whif‘h is considered inseparable from dancing; and arts of ornamentation, 
like Painting and Sculpture and carving in Architecture, 

« * f' 

9 * 

Beginning mth we find it the oldesit amongst the oldest of Indian Artii^ 

Its nature and object have seldom been fully understood by the surface observers of 
India^j^ culture. 

^*luiliiiin tHhUlc k if$^iitjifi]i1y Jin$|>eriuiiiaL U Jiu muqtiPii mud mti Miiericnc-ra wbicb 

are deeprr mnd wider and older lli»u tlie emwtlari nr wisdoni of Any xlngle Individuab 
It* sorrow Is wilhtpal team, [ii joy wUboiit exaHationHi und it k jiasiiDDJite vithqut any 
loss cif serenity/^ ^KflomapflEWAioy,) 

Since the days of the Vcdlc Seers, the singer in this country was abo the poet, 
and vkv 
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Tlie tan|;^Agc of the Rig-nmker deiiendfd so iimch on iiceurate intonation, 
without the most iiiicrotonivl variation, that the art of siiigliig the hymn must have 
been insei>urtibie from the art of L-omposing it. Certainly, the hymns of the Stma 
rcila, whieh had to he ehanted in tiieii- moat precise intonation at the several 
sacritiees, Imd their own metrical system,—the Smm Svtriis laying down their tnvii 
ciuions of chant. These embody practically nli the elements of lEdian music, with a 
jtuiUbJe notation, both modal and metrit’ii]. This is probably the oldest musical 
treatise in the world,—the AVimo J’edtfcyictin of seven sections, with the possible 
exception of the Gandhiinm-rcdu whose origin is shrouded in mystery. The 
Piriffiita Svtras date Jrom aliout UKH) 11. C. or 800 B.C. If Sun gH a or music, and its 
ivccessfiry arts, suffered for a while during the puritanical re-action which gave birth 
to the Jain and Buddhist systenis, the set-back was more tlian counterbnlan<‘ed by 
the revival of the social arts and graces among the cultured and luxurious empire- 
builders of an Hiicieiit and medieval Inihu. When Bharata composed Ills iiuiiiortal 
treatise on Dramaturgy, — the Shastra,—which dealt systemuticaily with the 

three cognate arts of the Drama, including Acting, Dancing, and lilusic; when 
Kalidasa composed his immortal masterpieces; when the fimperor Samudm-Uiipta 
played on the Vinn, then music became once inure a most honoured brancli of the 
education of men as well as women, until anotlier Puritan Emperor, — A urangzeb,— 
discountenanced it in the seventeenth century. Of later works the Rag- Taiwangmi 
of Locliankavd. and llie Sungit Rut/idA-uf of Sorangdev, date from after the 
Muhuminndan conquest, and form the Standard musical treatises in vogue to¬ 
day. 

A varied and vivid imagination has. hmvever. associiited the most fascinating 
myths with the earlier authors or founders of the ntusk-ul systems, instruments, and 
even the tunes in India. Narnda, the son of Bralima, the Creator, was Llie hrst 
inusieiaii in Tndiu, evenusSluva, the great God, w’as the first dancer! lie,—Naradn— 
is credited with the invention of the characteristic and the most difficult Indian 
musical instrument,—the Vino,—the fa von rite imstrumeut of the Goddess of Learning, 
the divine Soraswati. Perhaps the Seer, Tumbur, after whom another ancient and 
still popular liistnimcnt {the TafnOura) is naiiied. was even liefore Karada The 
vice of vanity and its disastrous effects are most touchingly Illustrated by a fable 
associated with the name of Narada. He fancied luinseH to be a master-singer, when 
lie wjLS yet unnlile to intone each and every note in a mode precisely. Vishnu took 
compassion on him. and showed him, in a vision, the havoc he bad made by his 
faulty singing. For, in that vision. Naradu saw in a spocioiis liall men and women 
weeping over their nuititnted limbs. He turned to Vishnu luid asked wlio the 
mnimed and the weeping were, \lslinu asked the sufferers, and they replied, “We 
are the unfortunate Rtigas and Rugitiis u'liofii Korada has sung in his ignorance out 
of tune,” The sage was humbled, imd knelt before the God to be taught the art and 
mystery of correct, tuneful singing. 

Ijcaving the region of mytliolog}, and descending to the sober facts of relativ’ely 
recent history, we find that the one art which the advent of the Muslims in indla 
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<iid not destroy wns music ami its uccossorios. The early Muslims were, indeed, 
intoJerunt j>uritflns. lJut they derived their culture and civilisation, their arts and 
praces, tVoiii ft race, which was highly poetic, even before it hecame funaticalty 
puritanical. 'The Aralis were a most eniotionnl people, keenly alive to all the joys 
of living, richly sensitive to every contact with the refined and the beautiful. They 
had borrowed (ind assimilated not a little of the art treasures ot ancient India, 
mainly Ihrough the Cireeks and the Fersians; but often through their own direct 
ititercourse in eoiniiierce with the Indiati [leoples. Tlie Arab courts of Daghdad, 
Cairo, or Cordova were, in the middle Ages, the mast munificent as well us 
discerning piitrons of all the arts that niitiistereil to their utiiusement or delectation. 
The lirst Musabian conquerors of India had imbibed and brought with them these 
Arab traditions. The Sufis particularly, with their philosophic leanings of a 
distinctly \’edantie complexion, were the first to apyireciate the real genius arid 
greatness of the Hindu Music; and so they helped to make the latter fiopular with 
the new invaders. The most famous name, perhaps, or at least the earliest, among 
the Jluhammadaii musicians of India, is that of Amir Kliusrti, poet and courtier of 
the early fourteenth century, who invented the now popular A'civdS style of singing, 
and the three stringed Sihtar which 5s no less beloved of the pkcople. His 
contemporary was Naik GopaJ, whom Alauddin or his general Kafur had 
imported from the Deccan. Alauddin Khilji himself, like Ravana, was no mean 
lover of music. 

The greatest name, however, io the history of Indian music, in all the 
Muhammadan age, if not in all history, is that of Tiui .Sen, the musical gem of the 
court of the greatest of the Jtiiglials. Originally a Hindu, like the other great 
names in the artistic tSmiameiit of his age, there has. perhaps, been no greater master 
in all the world of vocal hartiiony. of modal ijerfeition, than ’I'lm Sen. The complex 
emotions which a ^Vaguer could render by the aid of the most elaborate orchestra¬ 
tion, Tan Sen could achieve with the unaided mastery of his owm voice. True, 
however, to the spirit of India, tradition siieaks oi a master or Cruvu of even the 
lunster himself,—Ilardas Sw^ami, a sntiii3'usi of \Iatbura. It is said that w'hen the 
EmtJeror Akbar desired to see, at his court, this marvel, the master and teacher of 
his matchless singer. Tan Sen replied: “He is greater, Sire, than all the Emperors 
of the world. If your Majesty wishes to see Iiim, you must even go to him”. The 
Emperor went to the cave of the SatinyH.si, and was treated there after numy 
entreaties, to mar^'cls of music such as mortal cars have never sensedl Asked as to 
the reason of this suiierhuman exeellence. Tail Sen rejiUed, in all humility, “Sire, 
when I sing at the command of the Emiieror, I sing to plea.se Vour Majesty; but 
my (jJuruji sings to please Gild onlyl** Can there he a greater tribute to Art for its 

own sake? 

This is not the place, even if the writer were competent to undertake the task, 
to enter into the details of the technique of Indian Music. Suffice it to say that, 
the Indian masters of music seem to have thoroughly understood the nature oi 
sound and the technique of voice production. Their car was so tiertectly trained, 
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tliiiL they ruuUl tfiM.-«ver even nn inliniU'^miil vnruitiori from the true note. They 
halt tenmt to ailapt their mtuie to the season of the year, the tmiir of the day, the 
mood of the |iprfnriuer, j^eeording to the fabled lore of ancient India, there were 
mice as many as Ift.OOfl tunes and three hundred and sixty TtdnSi when music was 
the most ehcriahed am use me nt of the gods. These were divided inter fte iu the four 
main tnaibs^ or schools of music, named Fes|iective1y after Someshwar or Shiva; 
Kali Math, after Krishna's stibjugation of the itrent senient Kali; ITnnunian Math, 
after the mnnkey*prinee and messeniter of Rnuia; and Jiharata Math, after the last 
human founder of the science and art of music, dancing, and drama tnchiding 
acting:. Kw'h «f these schools had its own system of plut’ing the s'nriotts tunes, 
tiiough the difitTCTiec was not very great. If one school chissed and played a given 
tunc ns a Rng’itti, another made of the same time n Pnim by adding one or t-wn 
Pivra (Sharp) or A'omaf (Ant) notes. Tan Sen made a thorough study of the seicnee, 
determined the distinctive marks of each melody, and eonsolhlatcd the tour schools 
into one, at the same time rcdiicing the Tntm to twelve, without in any way 
marring the beauty of subtlety of nay tune. 

This applies, of eoiine, to the music In northern India, tlie domiition$ of Tan 
Sens mnslef. It constitutes even now the school known as Hindustani music. In 
the South, a difliwnt school has always held ihe Held, and is knmvn to this day as 
KomaUki Music, where the instruments also differ. Insleud of the elaborate 
elassvIieBtion of the tunes and their wives and sons, — RttgUm and Puints^— 

of the North, the South recognises only 7*J main tunes, Ragas or scales, each such 
scale hanng a name signifying the note on which it is built, Sjicaking uf the 
Hindustani and the Kamatie music schools now in vogue in Indiu, Mr. Clements, 
in hi* Intraduethii to the Stud^ of Jndiun Muxie, observes:— 

*' Uanr *fal« are cvmtmvn lo ImIIi, but iHc j^cDeml spirit of llie two iyMtema !■ Apiwnnl 
fmm the whtrh nrc Ihul IhukIiI l<t heginnen: in the West tlie ieaJr u tlir -Jiirtc m, 

Ihc jnal iiwjor Kali? of F.ufope, In Ihr Wowtli it it a chfraiAtlc sralt (kuuwn in Hiniln.WHU 
mujic At tJir ACAle of Ihe ttA« PhAiraT). with irniilone* l«ftw«a Ihe fmit nitd the neomil. 
third sad Ihnrth, fifth «nit tnth, fcTeath atnl eij^hth de^n. There ak gnmni!* for 
brlieriofl Ihat the renn-te t^reeiirKin of IheAe two tealei were MtiiUtonie, one, the »tm\« 
ortikh hai Urn found AmongBl atl n.tifitu, and wlikJj tnur be roughly indicated thus- 
C, D. G. A. C.:—and the other the oLd Greek tnte nf OJjrra|*rs.‘'' 

Music, as a science, in India has 7 parts, viz: ,¥t/r or Musical note; Tiii or 
Khythm: Ro^a or Tunes and melodies, ^htndhifaffa or Tiistruments, Xritia or 
gesticulation accompmiying mnaic; flAmw or Sentiment, and Ji Mn or meaning, llie 


t> Apert I™,* Hw hirrd tmlrHnsrnti «f m«lcrH Kdrnpe, thm If fCAirtly . fi,«J j . .. 

1h» (hlair **«! *• * sreap lot«»>lU. And Ihr fimbf Wbnlion dfprnd* «n IU pmlUon In • pHi^(«Alni nnl n 

it* rdillOB 1# A iMik. Th« fca]* «r <t nntAf If tluply Ibc turn nf aU Ihe notei nB«] in all the 


Tbi m « If tJi-? v&Jffv-lia 


, , . _J .A 1 _. ?* hrtii™ two lurcofiTe tcels netcft bet as the thenia 

renlr ftttplen teo. ai^ nete. In th* mlrttytnnti loterrs 1 i. not gnenranr rn««piei.oni 

cicfiil Id flfMnrntp iA. Hcm^mawumy^ Kih^ oi HutlCf) - P 
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Sinrx or notes arc 7 In number* uccording to the region of the body from which each 
note takes its origin. The.se are Khanij or Sfmtfjft irroduced front the navel; JftmMa 
from the cheat; Gandhtira from the throat; Jlntlhifamu from the palate; Panrfiaairi 
from the nose; Dhuivata from the teeth; and Xh/t<ulfiti from the lips. From the 
initial letter of each of these prineipnl notes is made up the common Indian scale 
of seven notes called the Sttra^o^, for short. ^Vll these s-arioiis notes were 
peraonlticd, and horosco|ied, with their natiire luad characteristic neatly marked. 
Thus, Khtn'tiJ or Shmljn is neither sharp nor flat, but i>ermanent, under the protection 
of Agni the God of Fire, has a lioppy tcmiwrament, is cold and moist, has pink 
coniplentoii, and the most beautiful white garments and ornaments. Every other 
note has a similar genealogy and horoscope. 

Next In importance to the A’wr nr iVu*or^w, is the time and rhythm, an indispensablL 
clement in the beauty of Indian music, regulating the relative duration of musical 
sounds in singing and playing, and the movements of the limbs in dancing. For the 
exact rendering of the rhythm, the Indian science of music depends on the drum, 
P<iH 7 Civ:, Tabltt, —or the like instrument. Tliese drums arc tuned to the key-note of 
the singer, the drum-player denoting rhythm by his fingers, (udins. and even cHiows. 

The third division of the Indiaii science of Music deals with Kaffm or melodies. 
The Himuman Math classifies tlicm into six Raga.'i or principid melotlics, each with 
live Rfiffinis {female tunes), eight ptUrtts, nnd their eight .BA(wives), or a total 
of 132 tunes. The [irincipal ones are, of course, the 0 Rtigm and their HO female 
companions. Heavy and melodious, a rich vein marks them all. and touch our 
profoundest emotional chords. In execution, they are extremely difficult, master 
singer; alone being able to render them with perfect exactness. Inter Ke they vary 
according to the nurubem of notes they |iosscs.s in octaves to form their scales, in some 
all the seven notes occuiruig, in others a few only. 'I'hcie arc again various methods 
for singing a given melody, e, g. the Dhruptui style, which requires that each note be 
dwelt vqjon for some moments in masterful eontrol, Hori, nnotlier famous slyle ot 
singing, is peculiarly apiiropriate to the most |K>puJar love-songs of Krishna 
and Rad ha. 

Says Dt. A. K. Kooinara.swamy 

music 15 11 (wrety melcdk iirl, devtiid of nnr haUnt'iiUrit other 

th«n H drone, tn mt-dern European art* the mcitninjt of rneb note *»f ihe Ificnn: It iiuiiiilr 
bmuBlit out by the iwtw of ihrchord which nre near with U; nod even in unacrooipiialed 
melody, the matirUn heuvw »n rniKlled mchMy. LWwpnipanied fpplh-sonR doe* not 
satisfy the coacfft-gorr’s «rs; o* pure melody, U i* the provinp:* cpply of the peasant 
and the siiecialist. This is |mrtly bp:«mse tiic folk alt pUyed on the piano, or written in 
sUff, is ftclually fahifird; Imt ninch nmTc iMreauKC under ihf rtiiidiUppfl* ot Eumpean art, 
mrlody no Icmfrrr exists ipi (U own ri^iit ; ond music; is a rtuiiprroiisc Iwtween inelodie 
freediwip ppnd h-rwiomc ni^eessity. To hatr the inoiiiv p>f Inclirt n» Indiatts heir it, one 
most tttovsr the senae of ■ (pure intonation, and must fornet all implied hamionies,’' 

This is, certainly, a great iieculiarity of vocal music in India, where exact 
intonation or pure melody Is iirixcd much more than harmony. The hair-hreadth 
{KaiJihiki) differentiation between successive notes in the Indian scale,—the quarter- 
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tunn,—niT not tnprcTy urtificta) niiJ cuprii’iAUj^ cmbc]|i^hiTii‘iit& of an over-refined 
hilt a imtuml cU&tinrttnii. wliieh, tiowowr, wilt not lie jierceived without the 
airl of irrvHt (iriilieicTK-y in the svienre. 

Thi» I'haptrrori Tuneii i j U ever more rieh in iHinderj Ihnn that dealing with 

Tnstri)IneilU. “Psychologienijuiyd Kouinarnswamy. ‘*the word Kagn, meaning 
rojoitr or |ias.doji. ttuggo^Lv tu Indian eam the idea of mood; that is to say that 
preehtely as in ancient fJrcree, the muiiral mcale lia? definite ctiios.’'* Mr. Clements 
deseribts the Itagn in Kn^lUh thus; 

*‘Thr iMtttr i»f thr IU|* mninitni a Msile, itesrina (hfd fttatlnnihip tu Hip ilmnr, with Its 
hsmKirilr ■tfiK’lMiT by » I'adi and ■ phirf mar nrrarring tiMire 

tw*|iimtly tlHn nthrnm * W'tf hmit m tvTuii fif the wirmtftdsoj «irruiens1ly 

«n uitfirr htnll ■1 ms rcrUtn rlisfarlrriiticT turiu of n’CMning with fretiueory, 

mtsin ml** rrxinllnii tbr rni|)ti>jiinrnt of embrlllthirKnU, nrU ■ itatrii timr of the dsy 

Cm tt* prTftinh*fire.”l 

I lf the remaining t»tU of the Seienee of Miisie. lairticuiiiriy AVifn and Mmya we 
shall »|>cak more a piirotirlately while discussing the hiatrionie art in India. 

la-t ns Ttmntl ii|i this subject by a brief referenre to the attempts, now being 
mailc, for ititrodiiction of liOitir definite system of dotation for keeping a written 
rceoril. Indbn musie, however, htLs never lent itss’lf to a sysUnnatie notation, it was 
licetiliarly the artist s own art. handed down from professor to pupil by oral tradition. 
As a meaft.s of poimlarising inusicat knowledge, or nreserv'ing CTtisting melodies in 
cotiercte forin, av also for the benefit of the noii-IndiBn student, such attempts are 
weletiniril. and even encouraged. But the system of oniUninsniissicm is still the best 
for preJ«Tving the real niusic, an well as tlie true genins of the artist. 

Nevrrthcliws, liistrtnnmtatitai nf a very high and complex kind has likewise been 
a miwt distin^iishing rcatiim of muMc in India. Of the Mnsical Inslmmcnbi in use 
from the earhest times, it is ini}Hitijiib]e to api-ak in thw review with anything like 
cnmitlclrm-ss, Mr. Koonuraswainy holds, indeed, that there was no public concert 
m India. Indian music being mainly either diamlHT-tnusic for the delectation of the 
most aristoeratie uid trained e^; or teinplc-mmnc for the worship of the gods. In 
nniher nt these was the mmieiari obliged to cease to be a musical artist, and become 
. Ilul, «-,-n if w k,« «! ih. Xmint. where nine iwrformere 

™.rert.J ih, Mo[K for .,,o,icd imlromcnhi i, rery WMiifcreble. ThcK 

Jridnl into foor cW.. ™. (I) Slriiiw.d ««, with hni» or stcr) wir«. 

Viol “I ‘""f ivorj-. or 6o«rr.™ib. like the 

M.jwi, UirolMi: (W drum-like iii>truinrnt, strtiek by the hnml or . wooden rfiefc 
hkc I okhwaz, rahla. Nakam; ami (.) wind instruuirnts, piue-like hlowB bv the 
niouth wtlMall or hJf-biealh.. aoeh a. Senai, or Baiuri. Ear h of theU imtmiireiits 
ha». Ill Indian tra dilion. a divine |«v^it^ot^.,«reiit. e. g. Maliadev of Vina 

n **Th* Mao** •«* g^nTwrwinr. '‘Bli* th* M Gn«h aod h 7 ^" 

ta maa aota. ^lUrlbklaf plnu tha Kwlat ha (Sa Hmca ta wm ^ • wlartiiin <if lU 

rbyart artolk' prapttblnw. a^ a fhl»r bata tt. whkb tb« •‘nKBi^^i^^.dTr* j*” m«lr. fw it haa c«rUln 
****** — * ■■! Jr -mnlllJ. <W U« fn'awui.plan bC a *CMIf/' * ^ PDoataatly rdun. Hit EUip map b«*t ht 
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nntl Dumru; Giinesb of MruduQg or Pnkhwaz; Krishnu; ol'Bansri. Eufh one of these 
imlrimients requires a Hfe-tiine of prucltce for mastery ; hut the iiplniou is generally 
held that if you have grasped the mystery of playing on the X'iriB, Sarangi, Senai. 
Dilrubah lUid the Mrudung,— each the most difficult represeutative of a eJa‘is,-you 
will find it not very difficult to manage the other instmnientsof that class. 

ACTING AND DANCING 

The art of acting, - Histrionics. - which in India as elsewhere, is closely connected 
with drama and music, with dancing and singing, is equally ancient, though 
to-day we see very little of the old Indian ty|;e of acting. Tradition ascribes the 
creation of the Art of the Drama and Acting to Brahma himself, the God of 
creation in the Hindu Trinity. At the request, says Bharata, of Indra and the 
other gods, Bralinm created the tilth or JVafffti -taking from eacii of the 
existing tour Vedas certain elements, from the Rig-Veda, the words; from 

Sania Veda, the singing; from Yajur-Veda, the gesture; and from Atharva-Veda 
the tiavour. Writers on Indian poetics have all been agreed since creation 
that the beauty of iwetry lies in the iffwo or tiavour. Kavyiun, they say sententiously, 
is Bit-rnfmaA'am raffum: Poetry is speech which has llavour for its soul. Draiim is, 
again, a part of poetry;and therefore, the task of tliose who give a representation of 
the drama is to depict in their actions, expressions and movements, the varying 
flavour, sen it merit or emotion, of their role to the liest of their ability. 

The study of the Indian llicalre, hitherto made by Western scholars, has been 
based much too exclusively on the literary as|>ect of the drama to he really helpful 
in technical artistic study. Judgijig, however, from the stage directions, given in 
the text of the classie plays still surviving, it seems very likely that the stage In 
the days of the ancient Hindu dramatists was by no means the elaborate arrange¬ 
ment, with a wearisome wealth of every roiiceivable accessory, that we are now 
familiar with. Perhaiis a slight eurtain. made of cSotii, very likely divided the stage 
proper troni the tiring room of the actors not on tlie stage.; while the audience sat 
roped off from the stage at no great disttmee from the actor.'*. It is not even 
unlikely that the really popular performance was in the open, in some vast central 
square, as they do more and niore in Bolshevist Russia; and that only the very 
choice cla-ssie dramas,—whose beauty it required considerable cultivation in the 
audience itself to appreciate,—were represented indoors- The laet, however, is 
explained by the lielief that the true appreciation of dramatic and histrionic beauty 
can only eome from the educated inteliigence and imaginalioii of a cultured 
uudietice. Uharat, the father of Indian Histrionics, observes: 

'■ All die »eU«tlcs nf the Outh. wUether in hmise or Rartlen, S|»riiyf fnxn n nmturml 
diiiriHltfon of thr inlod; hut nil the uvtivitipsi of men rrtuK from the eonseloua workiao: 
of the will: therefore it im thnt t|je tleUJli i-f mctUrni to be ihme by meu ■re to be 
rurcfully prescribed.** 

Hence it Is that I he Indians held that every action of the artist in every depart¬ 
ment must be the result of long, careful, patient, minute study, according to the 
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definite, detailed, elaborate, rules of science in that regard. Nothing must be left to 
(‘lianee, or the impulse and uispirntion of the moment, or even to the ‘genius* of 
the artist. 

** Prtcisely «3i llir Irit <if tlie (iluy rcmniiu the sJtme, H'tiaever Uie actDi* mny l«; ijn?ci»i‘l>' 
itc Ibr iHirf! uf 4 uiu^lcttl cniD[iiisUWii not vurlrd by wtDDi-so-iTvrr it nuy be performed, 
lo there in lut rrnMin vb>' nii Aceepted gl'^tuTe brng^ingr should be 

Esrled with « view to wl off iidvnnUgeotjsly the setiir's peipsoiuility,'' ^KoomnhisiiAmy. 
\firroi' ti/ (iMtvre.) 

This jibhtnaiia Intiginige has been most minutely elaborated in staittbird antdent 
t liLSLsie.s, which every actui must rigorously follow, and which the audience expect 
him to tbllow, That does not, of course, iniply that tliere are no degrees of excellence 
among Indian at'tors, that there is no sueh thing as personal factor. Only, the 
superior actor would have a more perfect comiuand over bis limbs and iiiuseles, 
nrer his pose and expression, than tlie inferior one, tliough both will genericidly be 
following and be judged by the same standard. The convention is absolute and 
universal in the Indian crilhbtl world that the motor's business is to act, simply to 
act, only to kcL He must not only keep his own personality In the btickgrouiid; he 
tuust positively suppress it, at least for the time being. Real good acting must be 
I>errtctly sijoiitaticous, and exclusively objective. I'he Indian theatre-manager, 
following Ills classic guide, sought to achieve the same result by training his actors 
in tlic cunventiunal or symbolic lunguage of gestures, .so as to convey without fail, 
even if the actual actor was a mediocrity, the real eniotion or sentiment fUiinaJ of 
the piet*c to a cultured, semltive, ajjiireciative audience. 

" The iiMiw: deeply wc pcueimle the trrhal«4uc of *oy lypleally wriratnl art, tUr nwre wr 
lind tlut whttL linpiM-tis lir be liidlridnAl, luipublve, «nd 'utumr it ActiuiUy lopg- 
luhcrlU'd, wclbcoiiskdrrcd, and wrlMirtd.’^ (KnmnnniAWBniy, Ibid.) 

Thi.s cia.<isic, symbolic, expressive language of the gestures is, as has already been 
observed, highly elaborated in standard works like the AVtiii/a-Mtuttra of Bharat®, 
or the Jbkimtyu-I^arpaita of Nandikesbwara. A learned Indian commentator on 
the (lower of Indian drama, llaglmva Bhntta, in hi.s commentary called Jtibaiino- 
tumka, gives very exidicit and exhaustive instruction to the at‘tors as to carrying 
out the several stage tlirectioiis ol the itramatlst. W^hen, in the course of the play. 

Sbakmtlttlft is rwiuired to act “watering the plants**, the commentator advises the 
till lowing edui^o: 

- Hrrt .bow hmid*. (whicL it . ^lUon «f foldiUB of thr h,«d, Jn 

Ibe f.mo of a pam.idw.k, with llti^ p«l„« but not louohlpB. and Pointin* 

downward.; lo Ib.n. ihe P.dn«-limL. turn, th^y ruu« be drawn a little 

barkwa^,). mdl.ie the bed, Uriu] tUe l*ody illghtly, B„d then make a. if ™>uriim oat 
water; .. e. na,re tlie liaadf in ft.lded. In that i»se of the i»dy, downwaid.," 

The mdor or actress has simply to follow these. Directions of this nature aboimd 
m cvcr 3 ' song, recilatioti. or representation tiiey become with the professional actor 
oljnost second nature. Hence that wealth of gesticulation even in present-day acting, 
which may apiicar to llie tininitiated a.s unmitigated nonsense, which the actor and 
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the singer of to-*iiiy themselves hardly understand; but which, to those who have 
any idea of the science of acting as practised in the days of the Old Wasters in 
India, have each its own exact place in the general scheTue of gesticulation. 

These observations apply ei^en more rigorously to classic Dancing in India. The 
reader must never forget, while engaged on this theme, the traditional origin of 
dancing. It is a divine art, with the greatest gods in the Hindu pantheon as the 
fathers of the several styles of dancing. Each of these divine dances is symbolical, 
pregnant with meaning that only the adept can know. Ot the Cods who originated 
the several styles of dancing, the most prolific is the great Shiva; the most jwpulBr, 
the Eternal Lover and the universally beloved Krishna. The famous Nadanta 
dance of Shiva has a cosmic significance. Says W oodroIFc, in his translation ot the 
Tantra- Taih'a. 

“lu this drama of th« world, Hr it the eblef Artof, and the Chief Aetress. 

This dmma coniiaeDeed in the bcginnlaa with the uiiiflii of the Actor and Actrtas, and 
will conclude, aerordina tu Bn nnfailioa will, on that night which is the end of tlmr. 
lu kbc images of ShaivUe scnlptorB, dating frooi tic earliest times, and retirescnllug the 
Great God in this Danec. He is shown as a four-anned Deity, with braided, jcwcllrd 
hair, stray lochs from the inwer masses of which whirl in mud alBiiidoii with the rhythm 
of the dance. The mcnnaid form of the aacred Ganges peeps out, with a h™>ded cobm 
and a human shuIl, from the hair of ihl* anrient Vogt. The crescent moon is at the top. 
sunuaiintcd by the cniwiiing wreath of caasin leavei. From the right Car hang a Luan’i 
ear-ring; from the left a wopmn’sj while other ornamentt include nenklaeca, anulets, 
anklets and bmcelets, finger, and toe-rings and jewelled belt. Of dress he has a pair of 
tight-fitting Iweeches, a fluttering scarf, and the sacred thread of the twlce-boru. In one 
right hand Is a drum, and the other is lifted in .ffcAoyo-Madlrfl, or the tiga of peace 
and goodwill and perfect assurance to all the mortals. In nne left hand bums the sacred 
fire, while the other points down to the denwii MajalBha. whsmi the heretic risbis had 
discharged ai their last weapon at the Great God, and whom the latter crushed to the 
earth with just the Up of his right toe. The left 1 . poised tmist gracefully in the nir. 
'rhe iuiages also proridc a Uilus pedcatal from which spring an aureole, fringed with 
flame and touched from within by the bands holdlJig the drum and fire. 

What is the meaning of this wonderful dance of the Prince of Dancers. 
(Nataraja)? In the ornaments, dress, and ix)sc of the diflFerent limbs, they have 
traced symbolic significance, which makes of this dance a,cosmic drama. Many of 
the ornaments have puranic stories and meaning attached to them, like the celeatiitl 
stream falling from heaven and being lost in the matted hair of the ancient Yogi. 
Others, like the man’s and woman’s ear-rings in the right and the left ear, are 
suggestive of the God’s dual nature, man and woman in one. For the rest the dance 

■^repfcsentt Hi* five actlvitict fPoucAoFrtfifflJ tm. Shri/ti (oTerlaoklng, crtition, cvolotlofl); 
Sthiii (preservation, support); Samhtrit (destmetioa, evolution): TirohAflcu (veiling, etnbodi- 
mciU. illusion, and also reat); (reUaw, sakatiDn, grace). Thew, ecparalcly 

considered, are the actlvUics of the dettlcs, Brahmn, Vishnu, Rudra, MotiMhwara and 

Sadashiva." * * * , . ^ " r c 

‘■Ciwatlon mrlscB from the dram, pnilcction proceeds from the baud of hope; from fire 

brocceda destruction; the foot held aloft give* releaje." (KoomaMswaniy.) 
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THE SPLENDOUR THAT WAS 'IND 

Tlie Tandfira Dance, aDothcr favourite terpisfhortun feat of Uie Great God, is 
n manife-station of the i?A«i>ia-a.—Terrible—aspect of Shiva. It is danced in the 
burniog ground, where the Mahudeva dances on black nights in wild abandon, with 
troops of goblins in attendance, with Devi, the Goddess, his other self, also in the 
coinpany. Representations of this Dante ore to be found in the cave temples and 
ancient sculptures of EUora or Elcphanta. It is however, so awful, so wild, and 
terrible, that mortal hand rarely dare touch this subject, just as the first divine 
dance of Shiva, danced on an evening in Kaiiusa, with the Gods and Gandharv^s in 
chorus, Saraswati playing the Vina, and Tndra the flute, Vishnu pkjing the drum 

and Rj^hma the cymbals ol eternity, and Liakshnii giving the tune in words, is 
itnixjssihle of human imitation. 

Classic Dojjcing in India is an attempt to reproduce the various aspects or 
phases of the cosmic mysteries. Every Hindu temple has, even to-day, its ritual 
of dancing, with its troops of attendant Iki'arJ}fim,-Tvomen dedicated to the 
s«vice of the God, even as in heaven the Nymphs are supposed to discharge that 
office Every Hindu ceremonial of any importance and significance, like marriage, 
has its lestjva] oi dancing, with the professional dancing-girls in attendance. The 
institution of Deva4lasis has now-a-days fallen into disgrace, thanks to some 
un^voury associations entwined with it, even os the ordinary ‘nauteh’ at the social 
gatherings has attained an evU flavour. It L, impossible to deny that there is much 

T puritanical eonseienee. Nor is it only 

to-day that the ev d has attracted public notice. Alanu, the author of the Indian 

legal the respectable gentleman to dance or sing or play on 

mmical instruments; and classes actors iintl dancers amongst those unworthy men 
who could not he invited to the v-eremonies of offerings to the dead, Cbanakv.; 
ranks dimcem with courtesans. The association oi‘ the prostitute with the arts of 
music and danemg has been fatal to the latter, so fur, at any rate, as it concerns the 
regular cultivation ol then, by more leisured, more devoted, people. This does not 
mean, howevw, that dancing and music ore not among the finest of the fine arts- 

L utrn^ “ t® 

If the mighty, terrible, celestial dancing of the Divine Dancer and his Consort 

The da? of human imitation, that of Krishna is much more ^mJar 

The dance occiwioned by his subjugation of the great Jaiuna sernent -K^/v» _ 
when he jumped from one head to another of this hunHrrJd k j ^ 

rhythm too delicate to be translated by m^tah hut t « “ 

general dance with the eow-herdcsses of Mathu™ \ or the 

all parts of India, in all classes of societtr TF Ck' ’ ^ ^ rt-Ttodueed in 
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dance of professioDal dancers—the nautch-girls of to-day—is of the second type 
genemlly, though the emss ignorance of the theme in the average modem audience 
makes for very little encouragement to the artist. It may also be that the very 
elaborate and exact language of conventions in such dancing is absolutely 
unintelligible to the modern spectator. Almost every conceivable movement and 
pose of the arms, the hands and the lingers, the legs, the feet and the toes, has a 
significance, all their own. The liieratic meaning being lost on the spectator, the 
dance as n whole proves a failure. But because the spectator has ceased to be a 
connoisseur, the artist cannot in justice be said to have lost his art. 

The ultimate origin of the classic os well as popular dances in India seems to lie 
in the worship and ritual of some far off deity of a vanished race and a lost religion- 
Even the divine dances of the Great God are a.scrihed to some such source. 
Certainly, the dances of the aboriginal hill-tribes, like the Todas,—who still 
maintain their own ancient rude ways,—seem to be incapable of any other meaning. 
That this ancient aboriginal dancing has influenced the folk-dance of onr tmiintrj'- 
side in India to-day,—like the Garbits of Gujarat,—is not unlikctyi though, of course, 
the superior varnish in these dances of the later ^ aishnavite cult ought also not to 
be forgotten. 

The influence of religions other than Hinduism seems to have been scarcely 
friendly to these arts with a sensuous appeal. Both the Jain and the Buddhist faith 
were in open war with these delights of the flesh. Buddhism did, later in its career, 
come under the ijcrmeating influence of Hinduism so far as to transmute the art of 
dancing from the debased, mortal, sinful recreation into on act of divine w'orship. 
The later reformers within the fold of Hinduism itself were either too busy fighting 
the rival cults, or working out metaphysical refinements, to be worried much about 
the place of arts in the scheme of life. The temple, wherever it became rooted, 
transplanted so much at least of the comer of Hindu elysium as to include, in its 
offices, some kiufl of dancing. In the ijolite social world the art never could lose 
all its charm. The Muhammadans, when they came, were by no means diainclined 
tow'anis these langorous diversions of a luxurious people, Imcldly, their fanatical or 
puritanical zeal ivas not roused in this case, ns they never understood the inner 
^gnificance: of the dance-ijoses in their association with the Hindu mythology. 
Hence, at the Muslim courts in India, the art of dancing became an integral lairt 
of the pomp of royalty,—descending, unavoidably perhaps, in the scale of 
respectability, because tlie patrons perceived only the bodily movements displaying 
the ph 5 ^ical charms, the mortal beauty of the dancer, and knew nothing of the 
inner meaning of her art. The art nevertheless continued to be preserved in a form, 
which has not even now lost all its ancient grandeur, grace, beauty, or significance. 

PAINTING 

Artistic creation from the earliest times in India presents a bewildering variety 
of form and a riotous wealth of fancy, which make it impossible to have anything 
like a complete survey, however brief and sketchy, of the still surviving remnants 
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of thiit creation. All those arts, which we class as Kmc Arts seem to have tlourtshed 
fmm long before recorded history. Judging from the frequent allusions in classic 
Sanskrit literatore to the high degree of excellence the Painter’s Art had reached, 
it is evident the elements of drawing and iminting must have formed an integral 
and important part of liberal education among the richer classes of ancient India. 
The description of foreign contemporaries of the Royal Palaces in historic times 
indicate a high level of decorative art, which is amj>ly home out by the remains so 
far discovered elsewhere. Those grand cathedral caves, containing the ttiasterpieees 
of eight or ten centuries of painters, and locked away in mountain secrecy to 
conceal and protect and preserve the Masters’ efforts from the vandal hordes of the 
fanatic Muslim, amply confirm the literary evidence. But. even the most ancient 
coins indicate, in their efhgies, a considerable mastery of the lines and proportions 
of human and animal forms. 

The more important and abiding contribution of the Vedic times, in the progress 
and iierfection of the Painter's Art, is the iDspiration they supplied to the Painter 
throughout the ages of Indian history. 

Like most other Features of cultural life and manifestation, the Pauiter’s Art 
in India also took its origin in the symbolic representation of the Vedic rilua). In 
the Vedic age proper, the gods and goddesses of the pantheon were perha])s not 
translated in pictorial groujis round a sacrificial fire; but the paraphernalia used at 
these rites of daily worship first suggested in all prohabiUty the need for decoration 
and adornment in the loving devotee’s mind. In this sense the early Aryan Art 
may well be called ‘Decorative.' or more accurately, '‘Abstract and Symbolical.” 
The ornamented sacrificial vessel was probably the direct ancestor of the mural 
painting, consisting at first of floral design enclosed in a framed space. The essential 
in these decorations was rather the pattern than any clear notion of exact 
representation. Landscape of this kind can be easily recognised in the early 
Buddhist paintings, though the idea] and symbolism used by the old Masters is 
Vedic, framed and presented in a Buddhist environment. Dravidian civilisation in 
Southern India Imd advanced, even before the impact of the ancient Aryans upon 
the renm.siilar jieople, suflreientty far to develop its own conventions of the 
Painter s Art in the .Deccan, as is but too clearly shown by the ghostly remains in 
that region. In fact, the Southemeni so far conquered their conquerors ns to liriposc 
their own iiecuJiar worship of the phallic symbol and of the Mother fioddess on the 
simpler nature-worship of the early Aryans. The transition from “Abstract 
Symbolism" to “anthropomorphic icimography” must be ascribed entirely to the 
Southern or Dravidion influence, though when that took place, or how it eanic 
about, it Is impossible to say, I he process must have been five or even ten 
centuries. 

Certain it is, however, that by the time we come upon the more material 
remains of the ancient Painter's Art in the Cave Temples of Ajunta, embracing a 
period of well nigh a thousand years, we find ample evidence to hold that Indian 
Art and Culture are clearly the product of Dravidian and Uie Aryan genius 
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coalesced into one dktinct school ot' Indian painting,—a welding together of the 
symbolic and llie representative, of the abstract and the explicit, which mutually 
bcnefitted both the combining traditions. Their initiiilly distinct origin is natumlly 
lost sight of in this complete merger ami fusion, influeneing not merely the 
technique of the Art, but also the ideal of the artist, dictating his subjects, and 
prescribing conventions. It seems to be something more than a mere accident of 
history that tlie still surviving relics of the most ancient Indian painters are to be 
found in the Cave Temples of Ajunta,—(Docs the word really mean ^Idi-Anta, the 
Beginning and the End?) at the junction of the Aryan North and the Dravid 
South- 


Leaving aside, however, these dim vistas of a still unknown history, and turning 
to the more authentic records and relics of the days after the Maury a Empire, we 
find a growing wealtli of pictorial art. The earliest Buddhist Stupas may have been 
plain and unvarnished. But soon after the culmination of the Maurya glories, these 
holy shrines began to be adorned and beautified, with sculptured forms and symbols 
of the Buddha’s life in the ages past. Next, the flat walls of the temples and palaces 
came to be decorated within and without, with pic tiwcd scenes, or iwdnted “wreaths 
and creej^ters”. No Art GaDeries of the ancient Royal Palaces have survived. But . 
take this as an illustration. An entire Act is devoted in Bhavabbuti’a masterpiece of , 
the Vttara-RmtUi-Charita \if> a. lovely description of the Picture Gallery in Rama’s | 
palace at Ayodhya; and though Bhavabhuti is now believed to have lived somewhere j 
about the tiii^e when the Gupta Empire was at its zenith, the realistic deserlptioni 
cannot have been altogether imaginary even for such a mastcr-i>oet. Painting appears^ 
prominently in every list of the traditipnol Ktdtis. or the accomplishments of a j 
finished gentleman and lady of the classic days; while standard treatises, like the 
J’lshnufihftnnottarnm(i) or A’A/Ypn-Zfu/nniH, bestow a great deal of learning on the 
cIFort to distinguish between the paintings appropriate for the Temples of the Gods, 


the Palaces of the Kings, and the houses of private gentlemcn. 

The pristine spirituality of the Vedic days was. of course, gradually obscured and 
abandoned in these days of growing wealth and Imperial splendours. But the 
teaching of the Buddho gives the next great refining impulse to the development of 
Indian Art, widening the intellectual outlook, and correcting the abstract ideas and ^ 
spiritual vision of the V’edic age with comiiion conduct and the reaction of life. In 
the classic age of Indian culture (30tt A. C, to 1100 A. G.), the various kinds of 
f>ajntings were classified as f^aitdktLi A’ii^wo, and which 

Kuiiiaraswamy would render os True, Lyrical, Secular, and Mixed, and which 
may also be styled, perhaiis more closely, as Realistic, Idealistic, Social, and Mixed, 
How far these distinctions of the Treatise-writers were observed in practice is, of 
course, impossible to say. But every kind of tainting must certainly have 
endeavoured to embody the portrayal of type, and maintain a sense of proportion. 
Indian painting has been criticised because of its alleged failure to understand 
perspective *, but the directions of the standard authors give no room for such an 
assumption, any more than the extant specimens can quite wammt such a criticism. 
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The admission of and JJAm^n-the sentiment ot iu«id-is, of course, a peculiarly 
Indian contribution; while the Indian master's emphasis on Realism {Siaira^yam) 

IS rarely perceived by European critics. r k- a 

The earliest known paintings now in existence are the frescoes of Ajun “ 

Ragh, estimated bv historians to have been executed between 5t> A, t. to 6i0 AA^ 
The Ajunta masterpieces were re^discovered in 1810. It is a marvel how fresh 
they have remained in those parts at least that have not fallen a prey to the 
vandal, in spite of the centuries that have rolled upon them. The problem of light 
alone seems to add to the marvel of these wonderful paintings, spread on a vast 
canvas fit for the tremendous subjects the paintm set themselves to delineate. 
Unless one has seen the most modem method,—which ]>Tobably was idso the method 
when the pointers were actually ot work,-by means of which the sun is reflected 
into the inmost recesses of the caves, one fails to understand how Ihe 
draughtsman could have maintained his sketch in proportion and perspeetiv^, us he 
has so wonderfully succeeded in achieving; how the painter could have maintained 
his subtle harmony of colour that is throughout such a peculiar feature of these 
frescoes. The subject matter is almost entirely Buddhist religious lore; but the 
objects embodying the painter’s art are wonderfully realistic even to the minutest 
detail. Says Lady Herringhatm — 

untllne is in Iti final stalre firm, hut iDcidulnltd uod.l'ci.lLitieT not often Ukr the 
L-alhfrmphic iwetpidff curves of the ChiiLCse and Tbc dniwme li on the whole 

Hkc nurdicYal ludiau drawing. ■ ♦ * The artist^ liad s complrU mmiMnd of ^Mtorr. 

Thrlr knowledge of the tj-pt* aad positioDa^ gestures and hcautica i»f hniiik is aoiiulnj;. 
Many imcial tj^pes art i^ndered; thv featorea afc afirn olBbormlciy studied and of hiffh 
breed iujfH * ^ * Same of the themes of tx^lour comiKMition are most reniarkablc 

and intcrtfitiiiir. * * * There is no other really fine portrayal of a dark mce by 

tbeurtelve^**" 

Speaking of the technique of the Ajunta Cave paititeri, a modem scholar and 
critic writes:— 

•“Ihe aurfacc of the haM poroni rcnik was fpfead over wdh a layer of oUy. eowdiln^ nnd 
powderrd rock, sometitnrt mi^ed urith rice-huski, lo a thickness of from three to twenty 
miUimrtm. Otct this was Uid a coat of Hue while Utae-plAster, whicb was kept naoitt 
while the colours were applied, and afterwards IlKhllj burnished- * * * nudeiv 

drawing Is in ibe white plaster snrfncet then comes a tlilnnlsh termyerde 

moiiDchrun;e abowlng some of thE red throui^h It^ then the local coluur* fallowed by a 
renewed outlizir in brown or black, with some sbadln^r the Utter employed father to 
If ire some ImpTcasiou of coundtiesi or relief^ than to indicate any effect of U^ht and 
ihade^ The bold &eedotn of the brush ttrokes seems to show that all the work was 
freehand^ oi if any ii»c was made of stencils, freely re'drawn.” 

Mr, Griffiths, the most painstaking reproducer of these paintings, writes: — 

“ After years of careful study on the spol^ I may bn forgiven if 1 seem LndLncd to 
esteem the A|aiita Pirtnrea too highly at Artn lu spite of lU oh^lout Limitations, I ind 
the worksoaccofuphshed Lo cvcctition^ lo cundsteAt in oonTcniiop., m) vivaciomand varied in 
defliffD, and full of such evident delight in beautiful form and colour, that I cannot help 
imnkiDg U with some of that Art, which the world has a^ted to pralae tn 

Fergusson objects to “ the flatne^ and want of shadow in these frescoes; but 
even he had to recognise that “ the perspective, grouping and details are better, and 
the story better told, than in any painting anterior to Orcagna and Fiesole,” 
" Flatness,” however, is scarcely a flaw in wall i>atntings; while “ wont of shadow” 
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show's on effort of unuginatiDni on the part of thk stand&rd author on Orienta] 
Architecture for which there is little warriiot in sober fact. On the whole the 
paintings display a perfect fidelity to the type the artist tvbs portraying, which, by 
its Tcry strangeness to the Euroiiean critic, has letl the latter wholly astray. The 
ordinary Hindu type of manhood has always been characterised by a slendemeas, 
softness, suppleness, which the painters throngliout the centuries have done their best 
to reproiluce. Hut the European, accustomed to liis massive mtisetilar type, naturally 
misses perhaps the chief beauty of the Indian artist. As Mr. Kuinaraswaniy 
has pointed out again and again, the master artist in India had to be a hDished, 
disciplined scholar, I'crsed in the canons of his art, more than anywhere else 
in the world. “A more i*onscipus, or, indeed, more sophisticuted art could scarcely 
be imagined.'^ The [laintings relate niustly. Indeed, to court scenes, depicting a 
voluptuous, luxurious, hut withal cultured and refined aristocracy, whose extreme 
sensitiveness to all forms of outward beauty made them regard a daw in culouriog 
or a fault in grouping as a blow on the pupil of the eye. The praise bestowed by 
Lady Herringham on the Indian artist’s marvellous skill with the hands he 
delineated is well deserv'ed. Hut the W'otiderfuJ pose and eloquence of the hands 
are not the result of happy, accidental sixjntaneityi but rather the iTeatiou of an 
inBnite scholarship. The jiainter-scholar has yet to be born in India, who could 
make alive again to us the language of the gesture. But even to-day, those who 
have made a study of the wonderful play of the Indian’s palm and wrist and Joined 
linger will realise the infinitive suggestiveness of these most expressive gestures in 
beseeching and caressing, explaining and deprecating. The female figure, again, 
popular with the Indian artist of the Caves, bos given offence to the European 
critic by the large almond-shaped, languishing eye, the luscious Hps, tlie ftiil 
breasts, the suraying hips; hut such a critic only displays his ignorance of the iite 
and society for whose delectation the pictures were first painted. It was a highly 
sensuous, sophisticated aristocracy, which prescribed the model to the painter. To 
them the women, draw'u with a]] the alluring grace and subtle charm of Indian 
womanhood, in an endless variety of position, infinite diversity' of dress and 
ornament, and sometimes even nude, had a suggestion of beauty, which the 
European Art-critic naturally lails to realise. The artist revels in the moat effective 
draping of the most sensuous, laugorous forms of female beauty, dispensing, like 
the originals, with all those taivdry aids of pin and clasp and button, which might 
serve to keep a garment in position, but which must fail irretrievably in setting off 
the wonderful lines and contours of the female form divine. Kalidasa’s ideal type of 
female beauty laid down in the Mcghaduttii— 

tMwTTKaRnnptT wWhw 

AT ^:ii 

was throughout maintained by the Indian artist. 
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The height of fttshlon in ancient India, according to the |>iiinter’s evidence, seems 
to have lain in the manifold ways of hair-dressing. The cave-paintings ^ the most 
vivid and inexhaustible treasury of fashion-plates in this regard. Somelimea friezed 
and fronted with coquettish ringlets; somelinaes tied in chignon, wi^ aeoronel of 
flowers peeping out from behind heavy folds; sometimes fr^ed in knots with 
side-loops adorned as ever with flowers ;and sometimes caged in wire strands or jewelled 
strings—these are amongst a few of the fashions of hair-dressing affected by these 
Graiules danm of a vanished society. 'I'o quote a competent modem critic (Capt, G, 
Solomon of the Bombay School of Art). 

••Tb« AjuntJ^ Msjtere use Wuimn as their Liest decoratiTt usset vilh briUUnt sert And 
cxtruirdln^ry Uunwlcdye. Woiiimh » the lincit nhievEiDcnt of their art. aiu] obYtoualr 
its most adoiired theme. * * ' They use wonun Ilk* flowers, garUtidfi of elrls aurrouud 
tbeir Rajns miJ their Princes, embelU&h thciir palnces, domluste their street scenes, 
crowd the windows of thetr cities, and are often painted, as in the delietous panel in 
the First Cave of the Queen and her maids airing alms to a mendicant, for the afacer 
joy of paiuUiiE them, and with no pereeiTiihle literary «r rellgioiii intention, ' * ‘ As 
Aptarat of tadiant Peris they Ihial aemss the porches; as Sirens they lure Ibc sailor to 
his dwiui but ehieliy they shine for us as mortals, and ms mortals these iTtielB depided 
them best and most often. They painted them at the toilette, in repose, ipisaiplnu, sittine, 
standini!, always with « sort of wonder akin to awe. They did not ptisc wiMueti; they 
simply copied their Rioses.'* 

• « 

♦ • 

It IK impussihle to give n sketch of the great series of tiainlings in these Caves, 
Their subject matter is, chiefly, scenes in the previous lives of Uie Buddha; und 
they were intended to inspire the Buddhist pilgrim by the pietured story of those 
tliat had attained Nirvana, They are the earliest surviving illustrations of the rooted 
ideal of the Indian artist, viz. that beauty is spiritual, not of the matter. When 
these artists began to reconcile themselves to the idea of representing in visible 
form the spiritual conception of their Gods, they instinctively avoided the lleltenic 
ideal, which sought to fashion god-Hke beauty from a faithful copy of human 
loveliness. They were familiar, of course, with the outlines and the anatomical 
details of the human form, on which they obviously modelled their gods nr heroes; 
and in thU sense it is perfectly correct to say they did not altogether dispense with 
the copying of the real human beings as they saw them. But in that which makes 
tt painting really a creation of the artist’s own, —in the pose and exiiressicm of the 
figure,—they introduced an clement of studied elaborate idealism, which marks the 
worksof the Indian artist as being totally apart from his contemporary in Greece. 
T'he tyfie of divine manliness they loved to portray suggested the mitjesty of the 
lion and the grace of the deer in the face and waist and legs of the subject; and so 
we find a certain recurrence of the type, in form and features and expression, even 
among artists separated by centuries, when they came to deal with the same subject. 
If Mark Twain had visited the remains of the Indian picture galleries, he would 
have certainly expressed his astonishment at the identity of the Buddha painted and 
sculpted by artists os wide apart as Michael Angelo and Gustave Dore. The 
artist in India is throughout no mere craftsman, or technician; he is on inspired 
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MUSIC AND DANCING: PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

seer, who makes im absolute surrender of his self in the product of his art. It is his 
form uf worship, his manner of adoration. Shri Krishna has taught on the Battle¬ 
field of Panipat the supreme cult of pcrlect surrender; and ever since the artist in 
India has held; “Wliutever I do is of Thee, and for Thee, and os impelled 
by Thee.” 

Perhaps, however, the frescoes of the .Vjunta Caves, or even of Bngli, do not 
represent the first efforts of Indian Painters. They are mueh too mature; too 
finished, too perfect in technique, in design, and execution, to he the creation of the 
earliest artists. The absence of any relics earlier than at Bagh or A junta is very likely 
uceoiinteil for by the fact tliut the earliest medium lor the painter’s expression was 
the wooden floor and ceiling of Hoyal Palaces, and not the stone walls of rot'k 
temples as they subsequently came to be. As wood is more easily destroyed, there 
is little wonder that the most ancient siiecimens of the Indian Painter’s art hiiv'e 
been lost. 

It is difficult, likewise, to say whether it was the \’edic-Aryan, with all bis sensuous 
relish of ritual, or the dry puritanical Buddhist Indian, who first began to indulge 
in pictorial representation. Our extant specimens indicate, however, the almost 
exclusive sway of the Buddhist in the domain of painting; though, of course, the basic 
conventions,—the rtxjt ideals,—of the Art, must have lieen of much more aiudcnt 
origin. To the idealisation of the actual, so instinctively characteri.stic of the Indian 
Artist, the Buddhist painter added a dash of realism, w-liieh made him render the 
most faithfid likeness of life in nil its mjTiad phases m his day. The idealistic,—the 
tnniiicendental religious,—conception of Art is present all over Ajunta, no doubt; but 
the undercurrent of fidelity to fact adds a charming variety of iKwe and mood and 
expression, that iiiuke the Ajunta paintings, once seen, unforgetable. 

Like remains are also to be found in tiwuiior, and perhaps more abundantly in 
Ceylon. ^V"e must, however, await the fuller excavations now in progress at such 
famous centres of Art and Culture in ancient India, as Taxila, the worlcl-faniou.s 
University, or Patahpntra, the classic capital, for the yet more early, —and f>erhaps, 
who knows, — more exquisite, more tlelieatc. mure perfect creations ot the Master 
Painters of the Maury as and their predecessors. For the present, however, we must 
perforce content ouiselves with these fresco remains, and judge of the splendours 
and triumphs of the Indian Artist from these. 

The story of Indian sculpture is yet more wondrous, more rich, more continuous, 
probably because the object it is written upon is more lasting, W’e shall tell it 
in another place. ^Ve mention it here to illustrate, by a parallel, the rooted idea of 
the Indian Artist's mind that true salvation could only be had by acts, not 
intentions,—by deetLs, not by words. The artist made a religious duty of his eraft; 
and so to him no labour was too great to express his worship. If the results of his 
labours came to have a more abiding foniv, —why, so much more to the good. The 
poet's creations were ethereal, and could endure only in so far as the reader’s soul 
comes to be in tune with the spirit of the Seer. The iMiinter's work is more 
material, no doubt; but still, as compared to the carv'Cr in metal or the sculptor in 
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stone, it is delicute, Iragile, perisbable. The luboiir, however, is the i^reatest mid 
most toilsome In Seulptiire ami her twin-sister, Architecture; and as the arlist was 
edJivlnced that the greater his toil the higher his merit, he applied hiiikself more 
tuid more to the exacting task of writing poems in stone, amt making pictures from 
rocks. 

This universal of religious zeal succeeded to i>erfection In acinenng the 

object of the artist’s work. Tfie primoiy intention of Art in India has always been, at 
least among the Hindus, to convey most effectively the centra) ideas of the Hindu 
religion and philosophy to every elnss of society. Hence the vise of symbols, which 
make the most universal Rpiienl; luid so convey to the siniidest soul the inner 
meaning of things that no amount oJ‘ learned lecturing to them would ever achieve. 
In the use of these symbols and the adoption of these conventions of his art, Ivow- 
ever, the Indian artist never offended in the least against the universal laws of 
a.'stlietic design ond rhythm; and so succeeded in ii min tain ing his high level of 
excellence, which has seldom been equaUed since. 

Of the pre-Mughal vestiges of the genuine Indian pictorial .Art, we have so tar 
discovered few other remains besides those of A junto. Prohuhly, they were all 
destroyed in the sweeping tide of iconoclastic '/cal that choructerised, the early 
Aluhnumuiduns. The Elloni traces of fresco painting arc, indeed, of the same g'cai'C 
as the A junta niusterpieees; and, being in the same neighbourhood, they were 
probably executed by the same school of Artists- While the iconoclast Muslim 
utilised tor his own purpose the native Indian genius for architecture, and built his 
moscpies on ideals that had governed teniplc-seulpture and palaces, no whit 
different from those of the decaying Hindu principalities, and so continued the 
ancient triidition in that art, there was distinctly an interlude of a Dark Age in the 
history of Indian Painting w'hile the first Aluslims overran the land. For 500 years 
and more, the Painter was neglected, despised, ostracised. Put at lost he comes into 
his own when once again the Imperial and luxurious Alughuls held sway in 
riiudustaii. 1 hey had out-grown the idol-breaker’s narrow view]H)int, which considered 
the Painter's glories to be directly against the Jaws of the Qunm. Abul Fa/l has a 
highly sophisticated argument in praise of the Piiiiiter and his Art, ’flie bve of that 
Art was carrievl so far m Akbar’s age that, his son and succttssor Jahangir could, on 
his accession, truthfully boast in bis memoirs such ii tierfection of his connoisseur's 
skill lhat, if he had only once seen a Master Painter's single specimen, he could 
always thereafter most easily and readily identify that Artist’s work. 

The first Mughal luviiiters derived their tradition and convention from Persia, 
then the centre and acme of Islamic culture. This differed materially from the 
native Indian artists work, us enshrined in the caves of the A junta Hills The 
Hindu had learnt, by centuries of practice and high standard of artistry, the Leeret 
of combining the art of line and form; and at the same time he had learnt to endow 
his c^ati^ with that vein of idealism, which reveals the introsi^ctive bent of his 
mind. M i\h the Wutianimadan painters of the Persiim School, and in Mughal 
nnniatures, the brush outline is often of one artist, and colouring by another. The 
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contrHiit of Ihis ntw style with the nncient Indian School of painters lay In the tact 
that, while the Hindu puinter dealt almost wholly with religions suhjeels inspired 
by a ileejt idenlism. the Muhumniudan painting was definitely an aristwratic.—a 
courtier’s,—aceoinplishmcnt. It was, therefore, realistic in a sense in which the old 
Hindu artist never tried to be realistic. Its subjects were the living fjersonages of 
the Court and the every day pomp of the Camp and the |>ageantry of the I*alace. 
The illustrations to the highly mystic strains of the si//f poet afforded the only 
occasion to the Mughal jaiinter to introduec a strain ot religious idealism in his 
artistic creations. 

It may be an open question whether the imdercuirent ot the vein of spiriUial 
idealism in the old Hindu creations really tended to enrich the work of those artists. 
'Hie Mughal painter, however, at the height of his glory in the seventeenth century, 
could rightly lay claim to the creed of worshipping his Art for Art s own sake. The 
puritan Muslim sentiment steadfastly refused to eoucede to the noblest productions 
of Art the living glory of creation. Art. to the orlluxlox Muslim, was merely 
material, and. had, therefore, an exclusively secular scope. For a libend |»atron like 
Akhar. the artist iustinetivcly reealled the ancient conception of his Hindu fore* 
runner that no artistic protluction could l>e ijerfect or iiniiseworthy without the 
{Miinter identifying himself, in spirit at least, with the object of his creation. The 
painter in old India was wont and content to efface himsell so utterly and 
completely; he sought so little of the worldly fame for himself; that we know not the 
name of a single one of the generations of master painters who must have been at 
work in Ajunta alone. Bar tbuse who were attracted directly from abroad, the 
Muslim court painter of the Mughal Ern(ierorsi w'hs a Hindu in descent and in the 
profoundcst reees.ses of his soul and being, bile he let alone his traditional 
aiicestriil work, he could ignore the ciiiiuns of the art, and cojifomid its apjaireiit 
heresy or sacrilege. But when once lie returned to the work of his progenitors, the 
call of his blood was irresistible. In his delineation of themes of universal and 
eternal buiimn interest, or pagcunts of State, he found ample scope to steer clear of 
the ancient religious themes and their entrancing ideulisin. Hut when he once took 
to themes like the mystic notes of the Sufi poet, or the portrayal of musical ineloilics 
personified, he could not go against the instincts of his heredity. 

For rea.sons iilreody given, we must refrain from any particular description of the 
Mughal Painters and their works. The wealth of material is, once again, so great 
that there is no ho|ie of doing any justice to the artists and their masterpieces, were 
we to attempt even ii bare summary of the productions. When after an eclipse of five 
hundred years or more, they conic once again into prominence, umler the greatest 
of the Miiglials, the Painters begin as innovators, some of theiu being iirohably 
Persians. The innovators were, however, soon overwhelmed by native talent; for 
the indigenous genius for pictorial representation was by no means dead, 

Persian Painting declined in its homeland, however, after the sixteenth century, 
to be reborn in India svilh wonderful life and pulsation under the fostering care of 
the Mughals. The Mughal painters, were, iw already remarked, pupils of the 
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Peril ion blasters; but they were no isoulles^s icnitatorii, without a j^eiiius uf Llielr own 
to unmorttUise. or n uf their own to deJiver. An inde|tendent L'liuruoteristie 

style w'fls developed by the Court Puinters of AJcb&r, and kept up under liis two 
Immediate suecessors. Throughout the short but glorious liistory of the IMughal 
Puintijigt the llmdii influence is visible; but at no time ivas the latter so strong as 
under the inspiring influence of the Imtierial connoisseur, wbo (irst dared to invite 
the lutitudiuHrian Persian to his court. He himself disdained not to take lessons 
from the great masters; and was enthusiastic enough to found and endow a State 
School of Art, worked under his own [lersonal direction and control. The Persian 
fore-runners and inspirers of the new Art soon coalesced under the influeiiee with 
the native Indian talent; and so was reborn the Indian Mughal School proper, 
which continued down almost to our o’»vn days. As the might and the means of the 
Emperor advanced, his vision of Imperial Palaces began to take shape; and the need 
was soon felt to decorate them with pictures unequalled even as the magnifieent 
architecture of the Palace-Town as a whole. Remains of the mural decorations of 
the Fatehpur-Sikrl Palace ore still visible. Persian subjects were not absent in these 
early efforts: hut much of even that wiis characteristically Indian, and in all 
]>robnbiJit)i% is the work of Hindu urtists collaborating. 

Froni mural decoration, the ^lughoj piiinter soon passed on to exquisite 
portniiturc, which seems to have attained its zenith under Jahangir and Shah 
Jaban. The bulk of the Mughal Painter’s commissions consisted of portrait painting 
of grandees, and of Court scenes. As paper of the right texture had just begun to 
make i ts lippeurunee. the artist became independent of the large surface offered for 
his w'ork by the Palace walls. The palaee of Fatehpui-Sikri, so lavishly embcllislied, 
WHS also about this time suddenly abandoned; and the ludist began to work in a 
niilicu und on material peculiarly adapted to the new task he had imposed upon 
himself. Even in portrait painting, Ihough the Indian and the Pereian schools went 
on working side by side throughout the reign of Akhar, they rapidly devclojicd an 
individuatit}' of their own, .Inhangir, than whom no keener or more discerning, 
more mtmificent or more critical, patron has ever been found by the Painter in all 
history, gitveu fresh impetus to the School of his father's creation. Ills rHitronage 
and appreciation carried the Indian Painter’s art to the highest ixiint it ever 
reached under the Mughals. The Persian and Hindu traditions were fused into one, 
each enriching and improving the other, each demanding u minuteness of attention 
to detail, which has made the creations of that age the wonder of all succeeding 
generations and the desijair oi‘ a)] would-be iiiiitatora. Mansur, that Prince of 
Painters, whom .fahangir of lie hilly styled the “AVondcr of his Age,” was a master 
m anunnl portraiture; and his pictures of birtb and beasts are yet the mangels of the 

» IrnO,. The ,.«ter ,tinier i„ p.rt™i.ure. ™ Dlh.nd.r„„ „b^ 
Hindu, hrery grandee of the Court Im been imniorliduied by hi, undying brush- 
and every noteworthy ineident at Court or in the Camp, where the Enijarmr ira, 

r.J" " 1>«-' lx-™ recorded and iweaerved by the 

labours of these immortuls, ^ 
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With I he death dt’this Prinee of artists^ Jahangir, the soul of Indian painting 
departed. The out ward form remained for » while after, but the spirit inha biting 
had flown away. From t>ortrait painting and scenic display, the painter liud learnt 
the viilvte of tight and shade; and so the flgurea of the later Mughals acquired a new 
lonndness, and a background or landscape, which had been locking in the works of 
their predecessors. This Just development, togetlier with the revival of the 
perspective, is nowndnys claimed to have occurred not until European influences 
had been decisively at work. Akbar himself was the first to he interested in 
Kurnjieaxi painting, and had even sent an agent to the Court of Goa for Euroiiean 
curiosities and craftsmen to work under the Imperial eye. Tlirough the Jesuit 
Missionaries at his Court in 1.^30^ Akbar made hhi first direct acquaintance with 
Euro]Jciin tiaiiiting, already very rich with the labours of the great Cinquecentists. 
Secular as ivell lus religious masterpieces of Europe found some imitators in 
miniature at the Court of Akbar and his son; hut for the major part of their 
productions were wholly Indian in conception, design, and finish. Jahangir, while 
ujipreciating at their true value t!ie efforts of European artists, wus definitely opposed 
til any deliberate adulteration of Elostcrn and Western methods, technique, or 
ideals. And so. while he suffered some of the characteristics ot Eum|»ean painting 
to creep into the ivork of his Court artists, lie insisted uiKin their maintaining an 
individuality of their own. The European features imported into Indian art were 
thus wholly ludianised, even before the iiiagnificent Shah Jahiui gave n fresh 
impulse to the ornate court painting of his time. Portrait painting becomes, under 
the successor of .luhangir, the most fashionable; and the most wonderful profiles 
were drawn by the lightest of light touches. The Imiicria] patronage was now no 
longer the monoiioly of the ixiet or the i>amter; but every kind of artist was 
recognised and encouraged; giving us, in eonseiiuence, tln«w wonderful ercatiotis, 
wbieh, like the Tuj and Dcllii palace and the several mosqitest must for ever 
immortalise tiie nuiiie of the liniieriaj patron. 

Under Shah Jahan, miniature-painting underwent a further elaboration. 
Miniature artists were not unknown in the days ot Akbar; but the classification ot 
their ivorks under their resjiective sign-manual is all but impossible, since more than 
one artist laboured on one and the same piece. One painted the border and outline, 
while another did llie eolouring in the main body ot the picture, fn Sbub Jahan s 
time, miniature-painting came to Ije considered as utterly Incomplete, unless a most 
elaborate and ornamental border of bright-hired flowers, birds and butterflies was 
deftly woven into the main theme. The Mughal miniature-painter, despite these 
flourishes and enibellishments, was the lineal desttendant of the ancient Hindu 
(’ourt luid cave-piiinter, and not of the Persian artist, though first resurrected by 
Persian influence, lletween the Mughal court miniaturist of Agra ond bis Hindu 
progenitor there was only this difference; that the former lacked wholly the latter's 
subtle idealism. As introduced first by tlie grateful Humaj-un after his return from 
Persia, the new phiise of the Painter's art seemed distinct in its realism, its iieeutiar 
personal appeal to the living and the jxiwcrful. But the Indian pupils of the Persian 
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innoviRor^ ‘ioon assimilated tlie mystcdes of this novel full; and enriched it by n 
certain something of their own impiration from tinconstiovis heredity. The excessive 
richness, however, that came in course of time to be associated with niiniatnre¬ 
painting, marks, in Shah Julian’s time, the beginning of decline from the very high 
level the Painter’s art had attained to in India. 

The nccidents of history uko played their part in this consainiiiuition. The 
Fratricidal Wur of Shah Juhan’s soiis resulted in the defeat and death of that noble 
Prince, Dura Shukoh, than whom the entire line of the cultured, liberal, highly 
refined Mughal Imperial family can boast of no greater in erudition, enlightenment, 
or artistic apprceiation. In the place of Uara came the icoiioclastic and fanatical 
Aurangzcb AJamipf, He, too, was a true scion of his glorious race in geneml 
culture; but his mind wa.s the mind of a ptiritan, his outlook on life that of an 
ascetic. His pleasures were not of the Prince, as understood by his father and 
grandfather, at any rate. And so he set his stem nrarrioFs face a^itist the lighter 
arts and love Her graces, that had made so much of the beauty and grandeirr and 
splendour of his ancestors* Court, The Fine Arts did not die at once the death that 
tlie bjiificror is said to have wished to the body of Indian music. The painter still 
continued to ply the brush; and .llamgir’s edicts did not touch him, in spite of the 
obvious sacrilege of liis art in the eyes of the cominced Musalnion. For, the 
Emperor hiinselt* delighted in the pictorial records of his otvn grand doings. But he 
sought to discriminate invidiously between artists of his own creed und those of 
others; and so sowed the seeds of decline that ultimately brought about all but a 
total decay of the Fine Arts in India. 

Thi-s brief survey of the painter’s art in India must sufUce to give the reader a 
tiuste of the pristine splendours of artistic achievement in this country. After 
jlurangKcb, the painter, like the musician and the architect, continued to eke out 
a miserable existence at the court of minor princes. After Nadir Shah’s invasion 
and inrojid upon the magnificetit library of tJortralts and miniatures, the artist lost 
that living communion with the soul of the departed masters of the past, which 
looked out from their work-s in the Imi>erml Art collection. The decline once set in 
went headlong on the downward course till, by the end of the eighteenth century, 
little of the true artist's genius remained in India. 

At this stage the fiuestion may well be asked; Whnt wjw the mission of Art in 
India? And what has liecn the sum total of its contribution? ’I’herc is, indeed, a 
striking difference in the ideals that inspired the Indian artist, and those of his 
conlrere of the Near and Far West. Wliile in micient Indiji, Art was tiion* or less 
an expression of the Ideal,-itself a creature of a rich and ardent imagination, 
glowing with religious zeal and fenour.^in the West the artist has even now not 
been able to discard the crutches of the model, and emancipate himself from the 
nsilraint of reproducing the real. Art indeed is ever young, and ever old. It is 
catholic without being aiHJstolIc, universal without being enigmatic. But, while the 
artist in India was evolving and executing his eoriception of the Ideal, his prototjT^ 
in rountne?, now leading the vanguard of civilisation had Imrdiy emerged from hia 
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rude enve-tlwelling and ruder eharcoo] sketching. Even when the Greek copyist of 
Egyptliin dexterity in crafts in anship came upon the scene, all that he contributed 
was a Cult of Ucauty, which went no further than what the eye could see. If the 
]>oet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling was not quite absent in the finest of the Athenian 
sculptor, the painter of imaginative perfection did not make very great headway 
m Greece, especially in comparison with sculpture- We have no specimens ol the 
best Greek iiainting now surviving. The greatest of the Greek philosophers have no 
doubt assigned a high place to the art of painting; but until their testimony is 
corroborated by more tangible evidence, it is not quite tree iron; question whether 
the art of painting bad ultained in Greece the same height k sculpture, 1 he jxjint, 
therefore, still remains: W*hat is Art? The Athenian answered the query by making 
it a handmaid of beauty. It was not the Goddess herself, not even a pale reflettion 
of her divine effulgence; but only a |w>t, humble, servitor, whose claim to a 
niche in the pantheon wiis conceded begrudgingly, J be C»reek artist was a 
copyist, not a creator, and contented himself with a mere translation of t!ie beauty 
of man and things into permanent forms of bronze and marble. Beauty ot this kind 
is necessarily transient; and the artist tries, by incorporating it into move durable 
forms, to invest it with a sort of immortality, — a property ol the Divine into the 
human or the mortal. La Gioconde or Holbein's Duchess of Milan, for example, 
would never have been remembered, except for an immortalisation of this kind. 
But this is far from that creative effort, which seeks to catch and embody the 
fleeting message of the age by a flourish of the brush, so that generations to come 
may read and reflect and profit by the message thus conveyed, 'Phe spirit of the 
age remains uncnchained in such endeavours to embody the bcautj ol form and 
expression as seen in the earthly models. Hence, Grecian art, even at iU^ best, tails 
far short of that excellence of creative genius which distinguishes the earlie^ Indian 
art. Even the later European painter has liardly ever transcended the limlUtion 
imi»sed from the infancy of art in Euroiie by the traditions of Greece, For tliough 
he had bis Christs and Madonnas, bis saints and tuigids, they were all, as Mark 
Twain remarks somewhere, Italians in Italy, and French in France, and dull, slow% 
heavy in Holland.-with rarely a hint of tlie original Judaism in the curve of the 
nose, or the swell of the cheek, peculiar to the Semitic physiognomy. Not so the 
inspired artist of India, seeking to visualise the perfection of his ideal. That ideal- 
bom of the spirit, not of matter—gave him a pattern, a model, wluch was made 
universal from Madura to Peshawar, by the elaborate, exhaustive, and withal, rigid, 
canons of the master-artists. 

SCULPTURE 

The plastic arts, 'ijarticuSarly sculpture, seem at first sight more difficult ol 
execution and perfection than the pictorial. The manual labour is obviously greater, 
and the knowledge of anatomy has to be unavoidably higher, owing to the need to 
show the third dimension. The creative excellence and uniqueness is, however, 
dist'metly sui^erior in painting, which knows no limits. Beenuse of the uature of 
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sculpture, we might be incluicd to believe, from the still surviving examples ofttmt 
art, that it was cuItivAted long before painting. As a mutter of history, however, the 
two seem to advance together hand in hand, and intimately iiiHuence the best 
creations in either. The art of the iwinter, however, has left very few concrete 
survivals due to want of durability in the medium through which the painter hud to 
express himself. The frailness of the medium is, however, in no w*ay responsible for 
the paucity of plastic remains of our ancient artistic creations. But even in their fuse 
the earliest material for carving selected hy the Indian artist seems to have been 
wood; and wood in India is peculiarly liable to decay and destruction. The Aryans 
of the Vedie age seem to have ninstered the mysteries of carpentry ami metal work. 
Ijurticulurly of Ai/as, (rapper, if not iron), for all household and ritual puriioses. They 
seem to have been also very fond of gold jewellery, and were adepts at weaving, 
sewing including embroidery, leatlier work, and pottery. But the pure nature- 
worship of the early Tcdic religion, coupled with the lively iniagiualion of the early 
Aryans, seems to have put a ban on image-making, though decoration of the 
products of some of the crufts mentioned could not have been quite unknown. V'or 
sculpture and iconography on the Indiim soil, we are, according to the evidence of 
history now available, indebted to the Dravidinn strain. 

Amon^t the flnncnta of Dravidtikn off gin/* nftje the ItisiloriDn of Ittdmn and imioneiiita 
Arif A- probub^^ the truka of the noil vf mi»ther-^oUfless^9, 

Nftgas^ Yaksas, Aud other nditure tpiritiff nud nmny of the arbt. lEsdeed^ (f we reei»£iit<e 
Ui the l>Favidmn a southern race, aiid in the a ncirthcrni lit umy well be Ar^ed 

th#t the victory of kindly over IKbn! nTgunlsAticHU^ the RTuduiil reci-ption into ortbirdux 
reUjiioo of the iiliAlLiLf cult And the mother-OoddHseiii and the shift fniTn nbstnet 
aye kiwi ism to anthropomorpliid icono^fapUy in the perf^jd of tUelntic and Bhitkii 
deTelci^etitp inork a final victory of the eoi^quered over the c^nqurron. 

But, recognising the full value of the Drnvidian contribulioti, the historian is still 
bound to conclude:—8-9). 

“ Jndku art and cultnrc. In Mnjr case, are m jdlnt 4;re»tton «f the DniTidUn and Arj'ati 
BVdJus, a weldJitg tpffcthcr of irmbdic Hrul repdreatintatlvc, ohstmet and explicit, 
lan^agc aud thought, Alnrudf nt Bharbnt aod isonci tl,c .Xrj’Aii sj^mbu-l W ^(eidinK to 
iti eavimitncnt and intaaina iato decontloii } KuEona art, with the fiictB of ininj^eFy oiid 
ita root ia Shutiif is esaeatlally Omvidiaa. Already, however, the iLidrn-Sniiti figure nt 
Bi^bgiiya shotn Aryan nfleetin; Dnnttian of cxpresaloa, natielpatlng the 

e»sentinl qualities of al) later Satlvik imnges. • , ■ There is on oricltislly wnliatle 
intentloa, hut arcommodated to the tenn* of port design. * , • This is in a real leiise 
was a marriage-rturriage of the East nad ibe IVaat, or North and South, eunauuiimited, 
n» the donors of mn Itiiaire rvould aay, '*for the gtoKl of all neutient hrings”! a result UDt 
of a superficial blending of Hellenlatlc ajid Indian technique, but of the citffifliog of 
spin Inal triulencies, mciat Sejtuitiriu (pre-oceupnliotis), that unry well have been 
determined Ikrfnrc the nte of mcink wti8 knnwn. ” 

HoT^€vcr this niity huvt; by tht tinit? tb^ Indian iirtist hud to work 

in more tltimbic' muteriulSf he hud iittuiTiod n decree ol c^xctillcjictiJ'p ufid u iiiiist(iir3^ of 
outline imd design, which give a character all their own to the sculptured glories of 
India. The nrtist consciously placed before him an ideal, which, though it did not 
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make him completely independent of the aid of morlat models for realising his 
conception of Divine Beauty, grace, matchless and perfect serenity, mi^c him ever 
strive for the super-human. To realise this goal he submitted hmisell to a 
training and discipline, which is seldom paralleled in other parts of the world. 

•'Let the imfistiT,*’ wfolc SuluuchAirjrA, the classic (julde of the IndUn Sculptor, ''establish 
imaari In temples by nmlltatlan* on deities who mre the i.bjects of bis dewitiort. 

* • ' III no ..lliL-r w»y. not even by direct and immediate vUioa of an actual 

object, is 't i^ssiblc to br *.» absorbed ia contemplation as thus in the i.aihmff of 

The Indian artist was, in other words, working not for a mortal j^trou, but tor 
the immortal gods. He is styled in Sanskrit viiriously,-imd sigiii1icjiiitly,-the 
Achiever fAW/ioA-aA the Wizard or the Va^in, The sculptor or immter 

has his human preceptors and guides* but not the most proficient pupil ventured to 
create his master-piece without first undergoing ui its entirety that '^ndcrlul 
ritual which the classic writers of India calied "the Seveu-lold U/hecs . hen the 
artist-devotee of the gods had offered up his prayers, 

•‘He must meditate cm Uie eniplineM pf ima-«iatei,cv of all tbliqs, for, 

by the fire of the idea nf tbc -by«. U b «id there are d«treyrd bc^wd re»«rT be 
five factors of ego eonuciooine,.. The.i only .bould be lm«ke the dc*i«d dnlmty by tbc 
utterance of tbe appropriate aced-word at.d ibouU ideotlfy hln^elf completely 

with tbe dlvitdty to be repreaeuted. Then, finally, on prooouncUiji the Dhiftma 
i,i which the attribute* are defined, the divinity appear* visibly 'like a refiection or ■* 
111 a dream* and this brilliant image is the artist’s model."* 

'Hie artist was enjoined to become one with the Divinity. ''Devam Bhootwa 
lkv:am J'fijcf”- was the motto of his whole school. Because, however, the Indiwi 
artist dispensed more or less with mortal models, his creations show no tlaw m 
figure or defect in liroportions- Because he evolved his own type of beauty m 
dhine personality', he never failed to suit the p«ic and exp^ssioii of every figure to 
the varying shades of emotion which had each such figure m its grip. 

'fhe earliest moiiunients of seulptuml achievements m India, so far discovered, 
arc the burial mounds of Lauriya Nandgarh in Bihar. Constrmded from alternate 
layers of clay and straw with leaves, two of these liave a salwood ^t standing er^t 
in^the centre of each, with a deposit of human bones and chaicoal accomp^ied y 
a small gold leaL On this is impressed a primitive outime of a female figure 
sup,K«ed by many to represent the Goddess of Earth. Other remains ol a period 
authentically going beyond the Mauryan age are embodied m the decayed walls 
of the great pre-Mauryan Metropolis of Rajagriiia. built of rough eyclopean ma^nry. 
Archicologists in India seem to be agreed, however, that m \ edic India buildings 
of material other than wood must have been rather the exception than the rule. 
Climatic reasons alone must have rendered brickwork insecure as well as exjiensive 
in the earlier homes of the Vedic Aryans. Wood must have been chea^r. as wel 
os more admissive of rich surface decoration by tbe master-pieces ot the pictorial 
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art that secra to have vuiiiabed for €ver from llie ken of mankind. The finds in tlje 
Bhir niounti at Tttxilu must, however, be iiieiitioned even in ttiis bare skcteli. tis 
examples of pre-AIauryan, if not V'edie, remains, particularly because of the Teira 
Cottn reliefs some of whleh resemble the Earth (Goddess of IjHuriyu. ^ Says 
Kiimaraswamy, In his IlistGrif of IfuUan wid hidonestmn Art, (p. 1(J): 

'‘The aiitii]vUlC3 f»u«d Utr« and jirtive tJiai^fiux-ouiliii^ had jitUiuril h hlirli li'vrl 

brfhrr the Mqur)'n ly^riodj and tKat the culling and twlkhlng nf lianJ Ktone lu thr 
foiirtti und fiftb L^ntuSfti B+ Ch Imd r^iirliird n level f^flrchiiiciil acrrmiiiiUvlinieiki wbicli wn* 
sgaiLiihifd iii tbe MMurja jieHgd, but never iflorwnrds 

The dominant motf and the chief cbaruLterlsties of the art of this jieriud in India 
seem in no way to ]>c different from the more authentic examples coming from the 
Maiiryaii age. Strange aitimuls, pceiiliar figures, striking symbols. like tlie Swadika 
nr the spiml, seem to be comnion in Aryan India its in the countries to the north 
and the west of India right up to the shores of the Mediterratieam The be]t-shai>ed 
capitals in the Mauiy^an remauis have been exantpled by many students of the 
artistic heritage of India as indicatitig a borrowing from Persia. Hut mure likely is 
the suggt^iun that India in those days formed an integral i>url of that cultural unit 
which stretched troni the eastern shores of the Mediterranean to the mouth 
ol the Ganges, in which all artists worked on the same lines, with the same 
ideals, 

hrom the days of the Mauryas begins a continuous history of India’s artistic 
masler-pieces, Fergussou hus said that the history of Indian art is written in decay. 
Sir J. Marshall vi'LlI liave none oi it. regarding that history to be “one of continuous 
lorwaid progress.’ Apart altogether from the giant pillars and magnificent stupas 
being the oHicial and aulhentic mementos of the court art under the Maurjas. the 
Colossal stone-figurcs from Hesm^gar and Parkham may jiistlv be taken to be 
splendid specimens of the non^official, popular and w'kolly indigenous art of the 
period. Wonderfully designed, these free-standing figures of a Yaksha and a Yakshi,- 
defaced and of archaic ajipcarance ns they are,—give a maginficent impression of 
mere volume and massiveness. The sense of dignity is greater, if anything, in the 
Chaori-bearing female figure recently found at Patna, giving a most wonderfully 
reristic picture of the female fonii diWite, It is from sueh beginnings that the 
triumphs of the lluddhist age, inspired with rare spiritual exaltation, were finally 
achieved in the centuries that followed. 

There is. in the^ specimens of purely popular urt. no trace of imitation of foreign 
4^-creations, sometimes urged against the surviving remnants of the court artists of 
Asoka and his successors. The monuments of these first historic Emperors of India 
comprise a number of pillars erected in his dominions by Asoka to commemorate 
tus^umphs m the field, or to preach imperial sermons to his jieople; a pillared hall 
* 1 . Government, alleged by some to have been modelled on 

the Royal Palaces of the Persian Kings; a group of rock-temples in liihtir. a 
niQHohthic rad at Sarnatli; a throne in the temple at Buddha Gayn; and parts of 

n K«Iu.r«i 4 qmF-. Indian amd p. 
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Stunu umbrella, ut Satichi und SurDuth/ All these remnim are .dike remarl^hle 
in the murvelbus chiseliing of their surface, and its dazjding iJoSisb. Let us take, 
for illustcatioQ, the t'anmus Surnath pilliir as tyineal of the class. It was here I he 
Rlesscd Ooe first turned the Wheel of the Law; and so, to mark Uie saered site, hss 
Imiicria] disciple erected, two hundred years later, a circular shaft of (diun sandstone, 
brilliantly |x>lishcd, and slightly tapering towards the top. 

-The of four nddorsfd Uom. >^hlch originMy M^rtcd . l«k/co 

cr Wheel of ihe L.W, reBtii,* on rn «bse«» luarinB in telirf-n rlfj.hnot, ball 

»nd Unn, sci^mtcd by W *umU Dham^, Inlnw nhieh h the Invcrl.d lolus 

forming the 

It is thfse “l.Ell-sh,|K-J”n.pit.boftlie AK.l!.inl»ll»ni, »h»h have v.t 

many Euml^an students of the ludmi. nrt-form., to traee in them » borrowed ™„fy. 
The "bell," es u matter of feet, la nothlnfibut the lot.w, so eomraou a feature and 
emblem in rndw in the days long before the Mauris. As Mr. Ilavell ^ 

shown, the "bell" of the European eritics « only an ailaptation to struitural pur. 

of the eomiiion. impolar. well-known hdus-and-vaae wrdi/. which, in the ease o 
these Asokan pillara, served to iwesent a symbol of Biidilha s nalmt) 

"The ™«, «I. Mr. H.wll la bis /*./. Sf •«. (u- «) 

|,III.r .t.«J for the rooDie ..lrB_-the .ll.l>a.l»,..n ; Ibe .baft ‘J' •'* ^ 

a.y.lle Bower, lie onreelilr ep<Hi wiieh Ihe wueU-lirc ^ .epeoneU, be J I 
o„at.l we. lb. world lleelf enteld.d b, lie .wUle of lb. els l Ihe he,I ... 

At llhaml and at Siinchi the flower is carved with mmvellcais precision in aU Us 
petals and stamen : while the body of the pillar is rooted .1 the bwie ... 

Sis the cose even mom prominently at Karie. Perhaps, too, tte 
the pillar had a deeper spiritual Mgnllie.uu.m in the hands of '^*a and hB m ^ 
It symbolised the pnwmepnrwiln. the Supreme Wisdom. The Tm.l, « T, /to 
says — " In the root she is aU-Brahimm; in stem she is all maya; in the flower she is 
all-world; and in the fruit all-libeialion.” If the flower at llie top of the Asokan 
pillar is “all-world”, may it not signify, also, the ui..ve™l soverei^ty of tte 
Emnerort In any ease, it is inadmissible to call these e.,atab ■Terseiuililan, and so 
fo d™y the Indian artist of the Mauryan nwnuments the iT^it that ^ ™ 

his marvellous imagery and perfect symbolism mamfesled m tile most exact hdel y 

‘"ririillSlt'Imli^l to regard, in the of ..foW,-^ 

Mia, the Sarnath pillar in. being of rerso-IIeiienie erealion. In pse of ib 
artistic beauty he b warmer than the most sympathetic students of Indian art, both 

native aiul foregin: - . 

»Th. S«fn-tSi ..piUls .n Ibe a.hof han4. thcti|,h by t.o .uc-a, « 

lirtKlucl of tlie nwist 4«dupcd arl i»f whieh ihe world in the 

Liitnrr B. C—lhc handiwork of one who had BCiieratium of artistic 
cEperi^nce behind him. In the nwnterfd ,tre..Blh of ih. e 

EwdUnK rdns and tense mnsniWr devrh.pmr nt, and in the »l>inted realism nf the 

1) cp. Mirthail ic Cumhridat UMory «/ /aJiti. p, fil^. 
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bclowp there Is f^o tmcc w-halever the hmlt^ticirts nf primLlWe ai-t^ Su fiir nx imtnnilisin 
WAS fa is Aitn, the sculptfir lima rnodelled his figimrs direct froni natarfi aod has delineated 
their ftin»s wilh faritdr faithful touch l hut he has done irmfc than Ihta; hr faati 
coD^trlouiily anil nf *:cl fmrpose infused a teclnnjc couTentionnl ?ipmt into the four lionB* 
sq as to UrtTif them into banuony with the architectural chuFactcr of the Rionumentt nud 
if) the of the horse nn the nlMictis he hai nmlkd hiiDself of a type well-known and 
approTcd Ln western all:+ Equally mature Is the technique of bis relief work, tn curly 
IndiaUt as Lu early Greek seulplttre^ It was the prnctieei^ we shall presently seCf to 
enTOpress the relief between two fi^ed plincSf the olijpual front platie of the slab, and 
the plane of the tkackground. lu the reliefs of the Semath capital Lliere li no trace 
wfafttCTer of this pmeesa; each and crery part of the animal It modelleil accordiiig to it« 
actual depth without reference to any ideal frnnt planer with the result that it presents 
the appearance almoit of a figure in the round whleh has been cut in haE and then 
applied to the hackground of the abacua/' 

Froin the point of view of the sculptar^s art* the Sartiath rail and the Onddha 
Gaya tlirone are relatiFely uointere^tingt wwiiing they do Ln any ton^picuons 
ornamentation- Each of these is ent out of a single block of stone with perfect 
exaetiieiisi and though the umbrellas are very plain, the simplicity k beau tilled 
unspcnkably by the exquisite rlcarne^ of the ribs of the umbrellas. 

Cognate^ howeverj to the sculptured figures on the pillars of Asokan tyiie* or the 
gate-ways at Saneht in a slightly !ater era, may be mentioned the examples of 
Muurya terra-cotU figurines found at the lowest levels from Fataiiputra, the capital, 
to Taxila. the chief tmiversity. 

“These moulded pknue« utid nindtiled beadfi aod huste reprrseQt in most cubcs a siaiHiLni; 
female dirlaity, with Tcry e|ul3Ptiite roiffure, dfeued Id ev tunic or aude to the wniil, and 
wit h « dhsti or uklrt of diaphaiioiis oiusbu. Despite ibe anrmrnt, capecijtl cure is taken 
to rercal the mount of Venus h\ apparent nudity. * , * * Th^se typrs may have 

behliid them a lon^ history; they may haTc been rotlre tablcU or aiisplciutiu repreienta- 
lions of niolbef-(fwldr55es ond beatowets of fertility, and prototypn of Msyideii ttnd 
Lakshinl.*^^ 

Ill the age lbUow5ng tlie Mauryas’ there seems to have been u slight dceliDc. 
The Stutm at Kharhiit in ('cntrtil India is ascribed to the middle of the 2nd 
century n. C,, anti is hivishly sculptured, both in the massive stone railing going 
round the base of the stupa, and the gateway of colossal dimensions lending to the 
shrine proper- Scries of scenes from the previous livxs of the Buddha, —the 
—first begin in these sculptures to challenge the artist’s imagination and 
cmbotly hla skill. The Ntign Jatakii, the dream of Maya Devi, the famous .letavann 
in all its leafy glory, and covered with the concrete evidence of the devotion and 
niuniilcenre of Anathapindika, here begin to oust the old severe simplicity of the 
first Buddhists, whose monuments up to the days when Asoka reigned are chaste, 
their virgin beauty nndefiled by any superstructure suggestive of the remotest 
approach to idolatry. Single images also add to the richness and variety of these 
decorations, and make a subtle ermnection with the \’edtc )jantheoo, Teehnically 
and artistically, however, tlie work seems to be inferior. Matsball finds these 
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-Wrnyed rilhmicUes sharply detached from their ‘’■‘'jr’''"''-" ‘I'" 

remarks;— 

** Some anlnutts clrpbftala, deer »ii<l monkeyB •» • * The 

*«y sealpUr* k«t.wii in ^ the vt,rld; bo too 

hnniiii figures, too, Ihongb rery di^Dl from eiprra the •ction Intended 

trvtlifnt to iviLure, *nd, where gnraped together, _ . u- j nf .ri there f» 

.1,^,1., Mdlr. Fer .~ p.r,<» Uke re^K-Ph.rl... k.ed of .H. .h..o 

rrolMtbly nothing much better to be foniid elsewhere* 

Marshall, eempariffg the Bhorhet seulptarea rriO. those of Buddha-Gaya. io 

favour of the latter* suys^ 

..T.uo„. .bo,e, .hop ..no .0 ~~.d-b..o 0^0 

■oltofB. ond, ft. the some tKOO. wro ,,„tincnt, the free, nwoenirnl of 

tz. et t- f 

inlo chtier reUHooship one «Llh the rt ireetmenl of the Arlnal fOeiee. 

r.T.^r:“rr;o:: d.„o..r i.™. H.t.enp.« 

prololroe (PI. XIX, 51)." 

I.(.» here not. the origin .od fom. f » ^Tthe 

Tliiddhist symbolism, the true or^ PerhL it«-pr^setited. in the milleiinU 
Indian art to the exigencies of ^ ed,e ritual ^ ,t did in the 

before the Unddba eame, the ftmeral mound Aryan 

wmmrnm 

palaee. »here the s_^Jhee^ l* ^ 

olZ;;;n»ae cf the p,.e and .h^„nh_af^iU — 

IWa, given Buddi... first adopted it ah their symbol, 

Indian temple- nnr rxct^'Ilence of the princely sage and 

the Stupa became the funenil raonun p . ^ Eight-fold Path was 

prophet- Ilavell would even ttified Element, which 

tJ.Tel^M /„d.m.^rf;,for"Bnddh.on b^^d 
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the Aryan concept of the law from a law of sacrifice to u law of splntua! 
evolution.*" (/6lV/. p, t5,)‘ 

All these featun's are evident in the Huddhist Stupas in the centuries that followed 
the adoption of that creed as the State Religion in India. Originally made in the 
Arj’iin days of wood or bairibn, the royal craftsmen of Asoka and his successors 
soon began to make enduring stnictures of stone or brick, solid instead of hollow as 
they once were, and with a steadily Increasing wealth of inside and outside 
deeoration and inscriptioit. 'J’he brilliantly polished surface served adniimbly to 
record in rwh-cut letters the deeds of the heroes; while the elimination by Huddha 
of the distinetioti between the “]fure"* and the “impure,” — so essential to \^edie 
sacrifice,—opened u far wider field of choice for the eraftsmen of the Buddhist 
princes. But even the Buddhist Stupa continued to carry that unfailing symbol of 
royalty,—the Uinbrclla; though in many of the monuments now surviving it is 
missing. The relie-casket, or Hnrntikn^ was also there serving as a [xrdcstal; and one 
of these has now been found at Taxila almost intact. 

The most glorious example of the Stnpa now in existence is that at Sanchi in the 
C-entral Indian State oi Bhopal, The gateways here are famous all over the world 
for their unparalleled mnrv'ejs of stojy-telJing in stone. The Stupa itself, as now 
seen, is 54 feet high without the railing and the umbrella at the top, and is In form 
an almost hemispherical dome reposing on a high plinth. Its four principal gateways, 
facing the four cardinal points, came successively in the following order; the 
Southern, tlie Northern, the Eastern and the VVesterti, the order lieing evidenced 
h> the st 5 des of their carving. Each gateway is made up by two SKpiure pillars, with 
a cross beam ol capitals supporting a sui^erstnicture of three orehitraves with volutfr 
ends, ranged one above the other at intervals of slightly more than their own 
height On the capitals are standing dwarfs or lions or elephants addoised. Other 
gurQS of in^?n und women and auinial^j of all kind^ b<?tweeii luid above tlie 

architraves. The pillars and siij^rstructures arc richly ornamented by bas-reliefs, 
white^surmounting and dominating all is the Sacred Wheel, flanked by attendants 
and 7 risfiuta emblems on either side. 

It is iiTip(»sible to give even n bare outline of this tremendous monument of 
Indian artistic history. Those who have seen it with the living eye will never finit 
in t e glowing word-picture anything niore than ii tepid reflection. The single 
example of the CUandanta Jtiiaica, carved both on the Southern ns well as the 
_ eirtem gatewaj^. would suffice to show the vast scope of the Indian artist’s work, 
Ihe technique of the artist seems to have improved in the interval between the 
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tamng on these two gateways. Spatial eflPeet. perspective, contrasts of light and 
sh&dc are jittcmpted with greater success In the later than in the earlier sculptures; 
but the earlier indicates a creative genius, whose flaws of technique in no way mar 
the pleasure at Uje sight of his work to a lay observer. Of only one figure,- 
that of the wraid-nymph hanging from tlie boughs of a tree,—Havell says: 

“The MJbiist yotiuff awustl with iiim9 aod legs over*weighted with wnuMbents, wbn 
itppesrs tin the Swuehi pitewiyi a wond-njmph bongiiig on to the boughs of « 
,».*ogo.trcr, ittay seem less gtaeeM -ind n'fined thwn the drjad of pure Greek irt, though 
the pTiuievul forest mieht koow this nisUe hrnuiy better tbuu the ejegunt tow„-bied 
nuiid of Athens - . * , * , But few urtlsts would ussert tLst the sculptor who 

ereated this vigorously druvra nud udmirahly modelled Bgure bsd utij thing to leam from 
the Acodemic techuique of the Oundhuru Schonl.-' (JWd, p- SO.) 

The School of Sanchi sculptors was. os evidenced by their creations, in marked 
contrast with the latter day Indian workers. Their treatment is wholly secular. 
Though the theme is liuddhist, and the purpose to edify, the figures themselves arc 
not religious. They are true to nature and sensuous, and have no affinity with the later 
creations of the Mahayana Dudd hist under the Kushan Emperors and their success^. 
The High Priests of tluddhism raved against these creations as unpious, for they 
had not yet come to regard art as a means to embody the spiritual ideas in coticrete 
forms ‘*A theory of Beauty as perfectExperietieef 

had not yet been imagined," explains Kumaroswamy. Hence the Ui^tonaii s 
conclusion that; “The Art of Sanchi is not. as art,created or inspired by Buddhism, 
but k early Indian art a<iapted to edifying ends, and therewith retaining its own 
intrinsic qualities."(Kuniaraawamy, Htstort/ of Indian Art, p. 86.) 

Tlie transition from the predominantly secular and sensuous, even if eddying, art 
of the Maurya days to the religious and ideolislic creations of the Kush on and 
Guptu period must have been accomplished gradually. Perhaps the first sign ot the 
change was tlie personification of the Blessed t>ne in the concrete. \V hde previously 
the artist had contented himself with indicating the Muster^ presence by unmissable 
symbols, like the foot-steps of the Teaeher, now the seated and standing Budd a 
with the varying but well known poses slereotjTeci in the several definitely indicated 
vl/m/roif of Lhc canonists, begins to invite the chisel as well as the brush. It is 
imi«ssible to say if the form and features now familiar to us m the mnumerable 
Chaifunjt and nhfirtis of u thousand year.s represent failhlully the real Siddhartha 
as he lived and worked amongst liU contemijoraries. The Indian ortLSt has, 
nei^r tbllowed a definite model; and so it is by no means unlikely that the . aster, 
us we know him in innumerable cave-sculptures or paintings, was only the 
idealised.-and afterwords standardised,-vision of some gifted genius. It has been 

well observed; — 

“To the G«ok, man. beauty, »ntclle«!t Wf« evorTthlug, .ad 

apotheosis of thUbe^uly. lid this Intellert vrhic). still temiiiiied the key-tui « of Helleii- 
liUe .rt even la tlw Orient. Bui these ld«ils .w.keiie.! no response Indi.n mind. 

The vision of the Indiso ws. bouadeil by the loimorUl mtUer tb.n the umrt.l, by the 
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infibitff rmtlicr ttiAo Hoitc. Where Greek thnu^ht ™ rtliiral, hti w»s ipiritiml^ trliw 
Greek mS rstioniilj his wun enootiouAl- And Ip the?(e hlj^her mpfmllPnSr tbeae more iplritOAl 
kpstlneUt he sought^ iit a Uter ditet to ffi?e mtleubte eipretsiuii by tmiLslatiDf them 
Vpto terms af form and irolmir/* (diiiwhriJjie ffLriorjr c/ Ittdin p. Sir J. MAruhAn^} 

It is impossible to review the inniimerabte specimens of this |>erit>d discovered 
in the region round itbont Pesbnwar, Ttixilu. the most famous Itiditin University 
even in the days long before A kxander of Macedon^ had continued to be a favourite 
home of Indian culture^ rad Luting its luiluence> its ideals> and its convent ions of art 
and sesthetics to all comers of the Buddhist world, and so bringing id>out a 
similarity of type or standard, which is surpUing in all its myriiul inanifestations 
all over Asia. If we are to judge from what has been called tlie greatest inonumcnl 
of the Emperor KunUbka's reign,-“a magiiihcent Stupa of stone 4ind wood in Iti 
stories, surmounted by an iron column of a tola] height of dSB feet, w^hicll claimed 
the unstinting wonder of the Chmese sage and traveller six hundred years later,— 
or from the relics stored in the Mathura Museum, t he iu“tislic activities of the period 
must have been ttnmensc. 1lie chief characteristics of the Buddhas of this age still 
display the sculpture in round or Ingh relief. But the conventions wiLli regard to 
dress and |X)se aud appearance, wbicli were afterwards standardised, now manifest 
themselves tis in the making. 

*^The brad U nhAirM, never cuvcred wllk mrk; tbi: ujohuw wliercwer 1* spiral; 

tberi: U nn muiibUebc; Ibr right Imitil is mked im Ahkjigit Mudra^ Ibe kft li vften 
cleuiirhtrd, and rmts thelhlgli ins-eAted Gaur^> ur in sUnnJiug Si&ipportA tbe folds 

af the robe tbc elbow beiog ilwayB At sauic dij^Utice from Vhc body x the breasitfl mr^ 
curiouiily proannrntj, though th« type u Abtiuktt^ly iimseullue, Aiid the ^bDaldern very 
hrutd ; the t«be leA\cA the right alioulder bare ; Lhe dmj.jcTy ilkiiiIjcIb the Aesh very eh»elyi 
And Ia Mrnni.jfe£t lii EchruiatKe fitlds ; the jeAt U tievcr m ktiUp but aIwaj'i h lion ibroiW 
without uiiikJjiLare Ibere is often a leated Uau between the feetj the 

ge»tuje Aiid features mro ex.|ireA9lvr v-f eruirtiitiiiii ^'iieriry^ nther lliAti of repoac of AwertuenB, 

fior Lft there auj Aug^tfEliou uf intended grace ■ oimbaa phiiu atmlkped at tb't 
edge la low relief/'^ 

Contrast with thisi ‘i]>intuu| tyjie, tlie niiigiilficciit martial; status of Uie great 
hinili^ror Kanishka. Headless aa it is, the liisenplion on it makes the identity 
unmistakable. The iniprcssioa of tremendous physical force is eloquent in the wide 
shoulders, deep chest, tang aru^i. all encased in a still' long Junta clearly suggestive 
of the armour of the |>eric>d. The great straight sword could have been wuelded only 
by a man of gigantic stature aud strength; while the full square stance, with feet 
encased in plate-arm our shoes, shows mi altitude of mck-likc firuiness, that is alone 
enough to convey tiie firmly established renown of tlie Emperor. 

But the same artist who could create figures of such awesome niartial grandeur 
could also moke those tine, delicutc, sylph-like furtiis of an utterly elusive charm 
that many liave mistaken to be the Indian dancing girls; but which are, more 
accurately, the embodiments ol ivood-fairies or sylvan sprites, suggestive ol 
vegetative feciuidity In frank outline. 


^l> K’UJDMTm'Knmy, op, cll, p, 









MUSIC AND DANCING: PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 




Before, however, we conclude this section, let us take 
crilit-Um urged aguinst Indian Art creations m some ‘ "* ' 

A. Smith, in his article on the subject m the Imperutt Ga::i{tfei, \ oL 11. 

» After aoo A. D. Indlsn sculpture, properly ic wiled, liprdly deserves t« 
nrt. The figures belli of men Ptul anlmali beeame stiff and fimiul, *nd ^ 

is clumluy e*pr«.ed hy the multiplication of members. The many-he-ded, 

Lois ^d godSes^e., whose Images crowd the w.lU and r..fs of rucd«v.l temple*. h.ce 
no pretensions to bcanty, and arc frequently hideous and grotesque. 

B«»u,e the shapes of these deities «e unfandliar to thejr f 

critics of the arlisUc products of Indio have been overwhelmed by their um^ 

contempt for things with which their omi imagination is untanilhsTt and so they _ 

re" condemnWhat tl«y are nnabie to emdemtand. Bat. as a 

histoAal Ihet. manyonued and many-headed >ma^s,-or even th^ T'*’’^ 

shawr -arc by no means the exclusive creations of the Indian artist. In Greece as 

Trell ss' in EgsW such sculpture is by no means unknown. The critim. howeser, w^ 

are prone toWndeinn such unusual ereotioiia, ore basing their cnttcBm. 

to themselves, perhaia., not so much on tte true canons of 

own perioniil prejudices, According to the mimortiU Leoniirdo da \ mti, 1_ 
Kfiure IS most worthy of praise, which by its action best expresses the passion th 
‘ dudgW to thU light, the Indian 

rnnfH*!,,!- or 11 four-arined Natumja; or n ten-armed Mahishu-Mardim, arc most 
expressive of the passion, the real sentiment that pen ades and animates them; an 
"il Bmt dn^ not perceive their beauty only exposes 

with the canons of art and of ““titoB^art;'but which 

K u'otTfirdTsir^tfofZ highest glcries of artistic creation. The artis^to 
nd”. it innrfnrther be remembered, did not evolve thc^ images enUrely Irom 
his own imagination. Advances in mythology, or elahonition of Pur^ic ie^n . 
tL”t description of .airtlcular g.«ls and gmidcscs^ givu^ >hmn « 

form and acconipiuii«.e„ts.-e. g. tim particular eonveym.ee ol 

the Trinity, and the symbnl uf their camu,rts.-wb,cb they 

iernore. The problem before the artist, representing a legend,-li^ke that «t the J>i 
T bn /'L Krishna imdertakcn lor the destruction of the demon Hiranya- 
KosUipu -was rather to see that the peculiar shape of the principal ligure reiiuirc 

best with the balance of the sculpture as a whole, n 

theJ!^ essential uttrihules of Unity and Vitality, which no true work ot art should 
lack the Indian artist was at his highest irom the days of the Guptas, it not cartier 
still, right dowm to the eclipse and neglect of the art of the sculptor beginning 
^u^ mnnnrlostic tlavs of the Musttlmnn emperors of Delhi. 

From and after the days of the Guptas, however, the sculptural creaboos Income 
„m"mor: to.ertwfned with the mchitectuml. ^he t.m ^1. 
imwched bend to bund from the enrliest times: but il is under the GupUs tbnt to, 
tomie first heeomes m. hitegml part of the genernl nrchiteclund sebenw. It ,s by no 
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nr suwrfluous in ihe centuries th.it followed. Its tethnique is 

means unnecessary or suiicrmious i vt^rifaible and accepted *‘mediiiiii of 

be as well to see the subsequent triumphs of that art m the architeet s eo 
of over two thousand years to the Splendour that was Ind. 





CHAPTER VIH 


TEMPLES AND TOMBS: PALACES AND PLEASANCES 

In spite or the nivages of time, tlic extant aji-hiteetural glories of ancient and 
inedievtil India make a most wondrous chapter in the Splendour tluU wo* '/««* 
Ituddliists and Jains, Shaivites and Vaishnavites, have nil contributed their mnnds 
of teiiiple^building, rich in mystic symbolisnu amazing in the ever-growing wedth 
of ornamentation, iicrfect in plan, proportion and finish, the hke^ of which tew 
other countries in the world cun show in a similar stretch of time. The artists anil 
their putrons^both alike dcrotces-werc ever anxious to build more firmly and 
* finely the Ilonse of Ciod than ever they thought of the homes of man. Hence it is 
that among the most ancient Hindu buildings, wc seldom find a palace or ft villa 
planned with care. deconvLed with enthusinsm, built ivith a view to lust for ages. 
The Temples on the other hand, dedicated to each of the great cults, occupy the 
choicest beauty sfiots In cool, hilly retreats, well-wooded and well-watomd. and 
exhibit the most lavish display of artistic ideation. Seciihir budding m the days 
[H-fove the Muslim invasion obtained attention only in so far as it had some connec¬ 
tion with religious woi^hlp; and so the only mention wc find of reinarkab e 
architecture in structures devoted to tcmiioral uses is in the Universities,-- laxila 
for the country round Pushkivlavaty, Nalftndft for Magadba, Sanchi tor V idisha or 
ftlahva. Ajuntft for the lands below the Vindhyas,-which were universally revered 

BS the haunts of the Gotidess of rj^arninff. . i ■ i t 

When the Muluunmsdan came u[Jou the scene, the temple-glories began to 
unne. The Musidmun had, indeed, his own religious architecture m the mosque: 
and though the early Muslim archil ecture in India was Hindu for id 1 the purjM^s 
of the builder’s art, he introduced in mo.sqiie-building iv tone of severe simpliedy 
free from ornamentation, which could not but make it an effective contrast with 
the Temples of Inter day Hindus, When Lbe Musalman had learnt to Icmiwr his 
religious zeal with ft iierceplion of the beauty and goodness m art. he used it m his 
palaces and mausoleums, his gardens and pleiisanees. which are a imique 
contribution of this new line of rulers to the artistic glories of India. , ^ , 

To understand better the true meaning and real beauty of the design and hnis i 
of the,sc several classes of the architectural monuments in India, let us f^t consider 
if there is any common origin and general purpose underlying thtm al • 
specimens of the ancient Indian builder’s art that have come down to us are the 
ixwk-temples of the Buddhist worship,-save the recent discoveries m the Indus 
Valley near Muhenjo-Daro,-which take back the builder’s art some three thousan 
wBrs before Christ, The glories of the liiqiCFial Palace at 1 atahputra or 
Piishkulavati arc unknown; the great halls of learning at Nalanda or Taxila, which 
for centuries upon centuries rang with the echo of holy communion and scholarly 
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debate, are no more; even the garden of sacred Liimbini, where the Hfe^d One 
was born, b lost, its very site a problem for the groping archniotogist. Ihey were 
built in Slone in remote mountams girded by forests, impenetrable except to the 
7 eal of the devotee, to last tor ages, even though the 6rst Buddhist temples were 
built for three generations only. The earliest Ar>-sn shrine, or sacred sixit for holy 
sacrifice, was built of bambu. so admirably suited to give a eursulmear root, and 
intended to sen e the Aryan chieftain as his tent in peace, and his chariot in war. 
In one temple at least, that of Snrya—the sun God—at Ronarak, the wheels of the 
warrior's chariot are to be seen rarved one side of the Vimnna or Temple shrine- 
Tlie insignia of the roj'alty presiding, and the emblem of the TJiv'mity specially 
sacrificed to, soon came to be integrally embodied into the iiiain structure ot the 
temple- The AAil/mra, the Hindu spire, the most distinctive feature of this cla^, 
emanated from the old banibu jmle—or umbrella—which marked the first sacrificial 
hut of the early Vedic chieftain. The other symbols eatne gradually to be evolved 
imd adopted as the mysteries of an elaborate cult began to develop. The treatment 
of the lotus and the the water-fwt—has its own mystic symbolic 

significance, thus summed up by Havell f Indmn Architecture)-. 

"The ^lUntnii lotus flowcoi AjaUak on the still dark surface of the lake, thvif njanilold 
fKiblU openinif as the flunks rmys tdiirlird Ihetii at bruitk <if diy# find niJniji fit 

simKetr the tupts hidden in the nmd bcncuth^ seemed |icrfed ii'mlmU nf crefitipni 
fLlrine jiMrity find Ipetuty, pf the laMiiMM evolTrci Itoid the dark void ef dinoa end 
utistfiined in e^uJlibrium hy the eofimle ethers Thetr enUmn red, and liluti 

were emhlems nf the TrLmurt^, the tlirre iKpeetR of the One* ttd for Urahmjii the Creetor: 
white f*r Shim, the Divine miui blue for %^lshnD| the Preserver and Upholder of 

the iTniveiBe, The liell-shaped fruit was the mystk Hifair^affitrhhxf the womli of Ike 
Uttivfraep hpldlne the germ of the worlds inuumr-rnhle 4tili unbrims I he [,ottis was the 
Remt and foalstcKjl of I he gods^ ike Symbol of Lhe mute rial (‘niverse* ontl nf the hewvcnly 
spberea lilKive It, It was ibt sjinbol for alt Hfnduispli 6s the miAr'urfr for fill Tslfitii* 
CU^sely ttJnliecrted with thf^aynilfpliFm of theloturi was that of the water'jvd,— lhe haht^f^ 

or irhkh lieJd tbr ercathe element or thr neetar of Itoitvortahty ehurned hy 

gt>ds find demons frrsm lhe neeiin/’ 


Of the ci/'olutiQTi of the Lottie fLs anniver^ my^stii: symboh the soiiiie writt'r sKy-'^i 
in his work on Indum Sculpture umi Fwnthg:^{p. 211.) 

“Pefft^t kiiPwledKe^ orslwtmri thtiuKlit, refpirded ai the male prinelyk and imfiged 
Indian art kh the figure uf the Divine Y^gf^ thmiffh H eouLulrn wtlhln H tW germ of fill 
thInRfip rema^ufi inert wilhoid thir will inid iwwer to create^ which imidya eoiiinic encfijr 
m SkatfL An equiiatrrfil triani^lf is the gepcaetrir 4 ymt >«1 of the three <vi-ordinated cuthsii^c 
pninrfs;^Wil| kuowledjie and AeUim or the i hire ifiiirrts of the 

(Inc einbodieii in Divine fotfii. 11 hen Rtandiu^ on its bane the triangle syiniailSftea the 
finite jiftnelp^te; on Us *pe* the female prirtelplei 'J’lie tiru Iriaiiglrfif intefseetiaK 
each other I mike the lix-petnHcd lutn^, ijmbnl of the mi'itk Divine Etfihracer which 
cGm^Ieted the first act of rreatlftn,^^ 

V\ e have alrendy notieed the origin of the Stupa^ its forin and piiri>osCf Us* 
siyinbolisni und ornamentation. as it vmne to be evolved under the fostering eore of 
the gtirfit BudAthist Empire* It fs the aneient ftiiiend mound of ftn -Aryiin ehieft(i5r*» 
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Uvi 


Betbre''tre /.) » of *■= Buddhist 

But the names given to " ‘^^'1”'.«,,.L„, the origin and 

„f the Vedie saeriHeiut tcrminologv tor us »» f"' Mr^^rfd relics ^ the 

ancient purpose of the Buddhist Stu]^. 1 e f „j ceneraUy; the cross-bar of 

rt*rf/Jtn.i^hichsigmBedifiVedic ritual the sacrificial ^ g y grass which 

the rsilius is stykd .Mi. suggesting Itm X ^,.r »» the MMi, 

lay strewn on the holy ground; the Pilgrims a . ■ri.„ Bmldhn changed 

implying the rilnnl »f the «»*';!" Ifml- 

the Vedie illjunctiun ^^,"^^\^..'^^opted Buddhism as tlie State 

^ireer;:^ - -- 

and rich ornamentation ot the ^ *,f the Buddhist, whiih, 

Connected with the Stupa, was genius, 

first began to afford scope to the most lav ish ^.^l|^rilus 

The primitive Boddbist cathedral m A d^derow of i»sts,- 

toUowcd the shaiw of the Stupa from the aisles, and supiiorted 

or pillars of stone in later creations, r, ,nirBl one facinn the Stupa larRer 

a huge barrcl-shai^d rwf. t,!' the devout to the body of the 

than the two on the sides, adu , hnrce-fihoe window, from which shone 

church. Over the mam door was the ““jous ^ - entered the church through 

the sun upun the ancient Vcdic „;„g tojio,, the procession 

pathr«dTeft'tytrd™rw°ayonthe right, the main entrance being reserved fur 
•"Tr’K^ie eaves near l^ouavla ou 

complete and beautitul a specimen as any m . ^ to have been 

cave tabernacle from the days before Asoka, <- uter ueriod arc 

mplcL by tlm lirst century B. C;. th^ o' « 

nut excluded. The grand .teembly-tlalU ^"^Anown, mid 

Cnttiednil. and deaeribed by him as “the ^‘''v “‘t ^f“ A^„l"r style of 
the one most ^“>^7 ‘ ‘r.A 

ftTi‘hitectur^ wus at th^ zciiith ol puntVT . / : a"" ft fv hi 

™ttnee to the wall at the b^k of the Sf^- Ap ft ‘"A » H ^ uavet 
tWmi aisle-wall to aislc-walL The wings are only 10 ft, each, so inar uc 

broad and majestic in proportion, supporting 13 octagonal pillars on .. 
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h Ull has«?, mn ticUi^pa^ml Ghflft, eud Hchlr drEiiimcntcil otpklnlK «ti thi- 
iiitier froDt qf it bich kneel twri> depbutita. coiih hcjiriof Hifures, a oiiiii mid 

A ^vDinDDj Iwt flonictiuics two nit mtjeb btttrr txcilitiKi thau autrli nriuamETntf 

usuntly nft; liehind are horses ariI «n:h brartri|^ m sinifk . The nrvrn pillnn 

behind the albur an'plain ncta^rninil piers, witJjoiar rlllier b<a4C or intplLnl, the fniir 

under the entrsnre gallery diiTer cniiftidrrflhly irmu tlifnie nt t he The aeulptnrrs on 

Ihe uipital etipply ihe place iiEiially oecnpied hy fric*e and wmSce In Grecian ftrchltcclnre'* 
(Ferfii3!(soD^ L |i. 115)- 

As the totji) heiffht is only 15 ft, fromHoor to roof, tbe imjjressiiaii ofllie gi-imdeiir 
of the nas'e h very mueh deetjened, A |rtj|auLic- suxi-ivindow, rounduig in syniitHthy 
with tJie vaulted toof, and tilled in ^lart “by a niossiTe timber I'rnmeworfc 
resembling the torana of a imlaee gateway* ’’ lights the nas'e. A si^aeious, lofty, 
onianieuted poreli in front of the chfu/i/u-httW adds to the dignity of ihe edifice, 
nnil leads into the body of the church by the iLsual three doors. In front is a screen 
of two plain eight-sided pillar;, supporting, once uimn a time very probably, a nuisie 
gallery, where in the words of the Mouk-Emperor the noise of the Dnmi of 
Religion was to be heard instead of the Drum of Ahead of this screen is n 

lion column, —a jilain shaft of sixteen facets,—with a capital crowned with four lions 
on'ginally sup [Hitting in their turn the Wheel of the Law. A companion to this 
f'olumn must have stood on the opirasite side in uneient times: but its place is now 
taken by a Hijidu shrine of the Durgu. Tbe place of the altar is taken in this ease 
by the exactly under the setnldomc of Ore apse, a plain dome crovrned by 

the reliquary and umbrella on a two-storeyed circular drum, canx-d In tbe iipiicr 
margin with tlie usual mil orruiiuciits. Tiie surface is throughout bnllhiiitly [jolishcrt. 
ns also the pillars, 

IVhat were these noble halls used for ? 

Tbe lotB^lRktlfPii Ilnrcll, "iiiuyt 6!( Ui vftnt {« iu>w WHutina in (hi* 

flrscrted enemM^ hall of tlie S/irnghi—thc jiointrd hnntitrrs Iinnj; aeru», Ihr mrei ilie 
fllckerJint liKlit fmm tl»e Umjis reilwltd ufMu Lho allllcrlrg surHKie «f llip Siupn, und 
lo^inp Uifclf in Ihe vnotltnl rwif nbtivc ; the iiunred Rginrv, nf I tie yeHonr-mlitil monls-f, 
wlemnly iweiijs round the relk shrine mid flisntitifl Ihe saircd torjta, «r sestrd mt tU^ 
lltKir in incditation w dTare drtvit?; the Ijiyiuea Inokino “a frinn btltffcn. lln? 

close-set pilliirs ol thr iwve, mid fitiliinlnjir die inth nWg the outer 

aiubill&ti>rr4'' 

CIdso by IHk grand cat bed ml was eon.'ii true ted the JlomLsteryt or nberu 

the monks lived useful, )>ious lives. At Naaik. Ktinberi and AJunla, even as at 
Nntandu ol yore, the monastic hull &ii[)cani as an open centre*court, flanked by 
cubicles for the uicuk^ on three ^sicles* \citii a growng number of plUiir» to iiuppurl 
the roof. Cave No. 12 or No. 17 in the Ajvmla group may be cited iis a most 
wonderful example, the latter not only because of its typk-Jil construction mid 
plan as o nionastic habitation, but also because of the fiiim'ellous jMiintings on the 
wtUls and ceiling that lend u unique distinction and chartn to these roekAeJiiiiltii, 

1 here was, however, another type of more j»o[>iiiar riham. The 
the luonnstery proper was, Fergusson suggi-sts, of pyramidal shape. The great 
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Miigadhirn UniT^rsity and Monastery of Nulaoda, dating eertainly from the first 
century of the Christian era, and described in enthusiastif imiguage by a foreign eye¬ 
witness in tlie seventeenth century, seems to have been in this form. Situated between 
two ancient eapitids of the homeland of Buddhist empires, south-west of Patim md 
north of Rajagriha, it was surrounded by a high wall 1600 ft, lengthwise and 400 ft. 
brciulthwise, contaiuing eight separate courts within its fold. Outside the wall were 
a number of town-like n/im iti. According to the Chinese pilgrim: 

In the tPffrwnt cuurta, the huiues crf thr nwiiks were neh frur itun-ys in bfiabi. The 
liwiviUons Imd pUlnrs oruAinented with drugiw. htid had Iwaais rc#pKmlfnt with pU 
thr wdoiifs of the raiiiW-rafters richly caned, enlainha artwiDciited with 
laiintcd red and richly ehisilled, and bfiluUrades o( carved oprn Work. Ihr lintels 
nf ihc dotrts vt-re drctpmted w^lb degainsc, and llic nxif covired with shiicfl Ule* of 
brilliant colnurs, which multipUcd Ihemsekcs by reneetk.n. and wried the effect at 
rvrry mtimcnt tn a Ibnnsind nwnners. The .Saj^gAaruiMifi of India are foontiid by 
ihoUSiiDdB, hut thr« are none c<|i«l to this in maiesty or ricliuea*, «f tkr height of 
their con4trticlioii/*(Hlyen-T!ina unoted in Fcrjwsson. p. (T*,) 

W'eli might the old Chinaman get enthusiastic over Uils famous centre of 
learning-the Cluoy mid Clairvanx of Indian Hnddhism, Only Tiixib could excel 
it in accnic gnuideiir, Benares of Hindu fame remKining for ever the iricomptriible 
in learning as in sauctity, 

THE HINDU TEMPLE 

If tlie Buddhist Slupa, Cftatt^u or nharti is distinctly traceable to the iieeAs and 
formulas of the ancient \>die sacrifices, far more so must be regarded the 
exclusively Hindu Temples dedicated to Surya or \’islniu,—to Sliiva Uie Great 
Cod. or the !,ord of Death. Tlve most i>eculiar feature of the temple architecture 
throughout India,—the curvUinear spire,—was coasidered to be indigenous in ludm 
by Fergusson. As to its origin, however, this great authority on Indian arcliitccture 

is by no means clear. 

"Neither the itymmid hut Ihc tuinulu* affutil*,** he wys, "any iuaacsUtui ■■ to the ciriuiii 
of the forai, nor the tower, cither «q<uiiie iir ciTculari nnr doe* any form of vivil ur 
dinnestlc archilecture." 

Prof. Macdonell is of the view that the S/nkhara h a natural evolution of the 
Buddhist Stu|>a. Later critics of India’s art treasures are inclined, however, to hoi 
iliitt the Sfiik/tara, with all the symbolism of which it was the concrete and complex 
expression, was introduced in India by the Vedie Aryans. As it deyelo^d on the 
Indian soil, in the centuries after Buddhism had become an Established Church, 
it indicated clearly its origin from the primitive bamboo and tliatch structure over 
the sacred place where tlie Ar>^im chieftain pertbrmed his dally sacrifice to the 
Sun-God. In a utilitarian sense, it was u kind of .chimney over the teniiwrary 
tabernacle of the Vedic cult to permit the smoke from the sacred fire to escape. 
The early Buddhists had, in their revolutionary «ch 1, no u.se for tliis already J^yshc 
structure of the ritualist Aryan. They reverenced the Blessed One as a great 1 o^in, 
the ^lerlVct to svbom the wordly symbols men set their hearts upon bad no 
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si|fnilicfinc€> The conception of the Buddhn os h Messlnh, u spiritual Prince, was ol' 
later day creation, when the pristine siinplieity of his preaching was elaborated by 
his MaJiaj/itnint followers. Hence emerges the idea of a Botllrnttiva, a sort of 
celestial ruler, whose w'orship demands a more elaborate shrine. The curviliueitr 
steeple or spire is thus a<lded to the Malmyonist shrine to denote the heavenly 
crown, not unlike the high*peaked Muhtta of the Hodhisatva himself. The purer, 
or at least the more puritanical, Buddhists of the Hhmrfam school,—content to 
adore the Buddha as u Vogm, Sanyasin. or a Guru,—thencefonvard adopted the 
siniple, chaste Stupa house as their distinctive form of tabernade. 

To the Hindus, as their ancient cult began to redve under the imiierial patronage 
of the Guptas, the spired ahrlne was no novelty, 'I'he synibolisni of the nectar and 


lotus is with them an luieieut heritage; and **tbe shrine crowned by the 6VtiMnni 
and by VishniPs lotus emblem was u symbol of the holy mountain Alondara, or the 
mystic Mem, round which the sun and the moon revolved. ** In the course of time 
llxc ShM/mm slirine emne to be the place of worship reservcil tW die Sun-God or 
A'ishnu, The Amaffd n, the fruit of his bhie-lotus, became the symbol of the world, 
ruler; and hence came to figure on the Iniperiiil standards of Asokn. The Slmivites, 
mt the other hand, adopted the dome as i/icir pecuJiarity. The form of the Jfftikhnti, 
however, lent itseli- easily to the structural and symbolicrequirenients of a \’aisb«avfl 
Shrine, X he God— (ls 1 pholderofthe Universe—stood rigidly erect, per.sonifyittg by 
his body the holy Mount Mem, round which the solar world'revolved. His we-apons 
arc tiiwie of an Aryan l^rince, hi? gems emblematic of the tlirec stages in the daily 
life of the sun. The temple usually faced east, through which the morning sunbeams 
streamed to light up the image, even like the Goddess i.akshmi rising from tlie 
cosinie (M'eaii to greet her lAjrd. 

Tu o nulin forms of Iho .WivS,„v. »ro root in mn<lmce,-one may oven soy two main 
tyi»s of temples: One. mostly In the sooth, of the Droi Wian style, eonsists of » 
“■“"r externally svilh pilasters, and eontluning the real slirilK 

holding the inmge. Oyer this rises the Mihwa. a pyramidal slruelore, divided into 
slorej-s, and erowned with a eirciilar or m tagomU dome. Perhaps the oldest, if not 
also tiK brsil. exampte of this style is the one at M.liabniipur, the Seven Pngodns 
some Jo miles sooth ol adms. Tim C.o,mm, or a lowired gateway opixsile the 
simne, becomes a regular Icahire of this tyjw from the eleventh eenliwy 
The rther, the Indo-Aryan style, loonii mostly north of the Vindhya. has a 
reetangular eell. eontammg the symlml or the image of the Giai. with a eorvitinear 
MMan surmounted by vertical ribs, with often o inreh in front of the 

of reraaios, the oldest 

Iherffj. \ a ““I'il’n first had enlightened, and wliere. 

therelore, Asoka built a eommemoeative shrine. The iiwseiit shrine on this snot is 
a restoration ot the Iluvishka struetures, while the oiiginal temple of .L*. 

Holy One. Ihis is interesting, however, nwre for its historteal associations than for 
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the iircliitectural Of symbolic jiecuJiBfities* hot this twc must turn to the temple nt 
Bhuvaueshwitr, the capital of Kulbiga, the modem Orissa. In other i>iirts of Indiiu 
where the unreasotiinif tuiy ot moslem fanaticism raged unehecked* the great 
monuments of the classic age of temple-building-the Gupta Empire-have been 
wantonly destroyed, or unreeogntsably converted. But in this far aw'ay corner ot the 
countrj*, locked in mountain fastnessesi a group of temples of varying dates still 
survives to hold up proudly the conspicuous Vaislinava emblem of the S/nkhara. In 
the centre rises a mighty, lofty, curving tiiasf», Uie S/tikkafo of the Linga Raj 
temple, towering to a height of J80 feet, a masterpiece of exquisite masonry, 
perlectly jointed without mortar or cement. *‘For purity of ouUine and dignity of 
its rich but unobtrusive decoration, as well as for its su[Jerb technique, the 
Kaj Shikfiara must rank as one of the great^t works of the Indian builder." 
(Uavell p. 64.) The central fane dates, according to tradition, from the seventh 
century of the Christian era. A King of the ninth century of the ChrLitinn era. who, 
according to arclueologloiil research built the present Ijinga-ttaj (emplc, enclosed 
within the royal spired fane a yet more ancient temple, where bis predecessors had 
worshipped the Jain or Buddha emblem, or even the Shiva Ijiuffit- 

To understand better the details or dimensions of the cluaslc temples of India, let 
us here note certain peculiarities of Hindu rites of wwship. These rites are 
essentially individual, not congregational. Hence in building temples, the architect, 
who was not infrequently a priest as well, hud only to think of a main shrine, and a 
surrounding porch or courtyard of varying dimensions, chietly meant for the chaplain 
in charge. AVhen, however, n mighty cathedral was undertaken by royal o^ers on 
some specially sacred spot; and when the attraction to vast hordes of pilgrims was 
particularly likely to be heavy, the architect had also to add a verandah for the 
aceommodation of these devotees. From time immemorial, again, the temple porch 
had senr'ed the Aryan philosopher as a lecture-hall. Hence hi more ambitious 
structures, taken in hand by royal mandate or by wealthy communities, a series of 
vast assembly-halls were added to provide an ever-ready lecture-theatre, on which 
the master-builders were wont to lavish the choicest crefttioms of their skill and 
imagination. 

We cannot even glance at the most classic examples of these types, wttbm the 
space at our command. One exception, however, must be permitted in favour of the 
marvel of man’els—the Kailnsu temple at Ellora. In wealth of sculptured ornanienta* 
tion and exuberant detail, others may be superior,—like the unfinished temple at 
Halebid, whose single bund of frieze has a procession of ‘2000 elephants, no two of 
which are exactly alike in all detailsl In majesty of dimensions, in antiquity of 
associations, in the beauty of cnviroimient. others again may excel the wonder of 
Ellora. But, taken all in all, the enormous monolith of Kailaaa, with its bewildering 
variety of carving, its majestic proportion.? and impressiveness, is unrivalled. The 
temple is dug, as it were, into a pit in the solid rock, with a floor area of '280 feet 
by 160 ft., and a depth of 100 feet at the inmost side, nddoised to the rock. In the 
centre stands the temple, its rimana 06 tt. in height, preceded by a large sciuare 
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porch }iupi>orted on I ft magnificent columnj; of living gnmite. A detached porch in 
front ajccommodntes a wonderfully aiodellcd bull,—Nandi, — toreiiresent Shiva, while 
in front of all in u huge Gopvrttm connected witli the temple and the porch by n 
bridge. On each side of the detuched |)ureh stand gigantic trident-emwned ftng 
staffs of solid stone, guarded by life-sixe elephants, perfect in contours and chiselling. 
A cloister runs round three sides of this vast structure, oa’er which are halls of 
assembly and cells for individual priests. Over the central shrine rises an 
elaborately eart'ed pyminidul spire, or A/jiA7i«rn, distinctly of the Dravldian type. 

This stui>endous mass makes, in its entirety, a picture, which, once seen, can 
never be forgotten. It is supposed to have taken some 250 years to complete! It 
involved, during its construction, labour, whose single aspect,—cutting and 
removing IfJO.OOO cubic yards of granite,—gives some idea of the mastery of the 
builder’s and the sculptor’s art embodied for ever in this shrine of shrines! Says 
U a veil; — 


Ihc desifu of the Kiiiliisa >t KIlofA rcmklnefl, fur vll time, the* prrffvt mudtl of a 
.‘fAfPo/tfjIfw,—the temtilc miftainiDr* vision of Shiva's vondrous pahicr In bis Dima lay iiii 
glacicTi where In bis tojji's cell the [.ord of the UnivFTSF, the freat tnagivian. 
Ltiiitrnb the cosnUc forefs by. the jniwcf of thou phi; Lbc holy rivr«, creating lift in thr 
wftHd Ih-Idw, eiishrinrd in Hi* iiialtcil Jock*; IWvati, Hit other Self, the Universal 
Mother, wntchinjc by IJi* side.” 


The peculiarly Shaiva shrine does not make its appearance till about IheTtb or the 
8th century of. the Cliristtan era; atid even then and thereafter it is confined largely 
to the southern plateau. Northern India was Huddhist, almt^i wholly, since the 
Mauryan days, and remained loyal to its faith priictically till the beginning of the 
Muslim invasion. Thereafter, the mild mid merciful religion of the Sakya Prince 
was of little avail to a jieople, who for the next six centiirlea hud to keep incc-ssautly 
in arms against a relentless foe-enemy to all that they held in love, esteem anil 
veneration. Pcrhajis. also the south n-as begimiing to be resurgent, and jjayhigolTto 
the north its debt of civilisation in the latter’s own coin, by the revival of the 
Hindu cult, mid particularly Shiva w-or^lnp. Hence the fierce warrior. Lor/l of 
Death and master of all cariiHl weejjons,—who was also the Eternal Yogi ill the 
snow-ejad KailasU’—beeame more and more popular with the Kajputs of northern 
India, as He already was with the resurgent Iliiiduistii of the South, 

If the Pnnees of tlie latter day Hindustan built any great Sftwttliti/ft-f in nny of 
firovluces they ruled, their remains arc very scanty, probably because 
the destruction of the temple was enormous in the first centuries of Muslim 
invasion. The reat shrine of Souiauatli.-thc I^rd of the Moon,-on the shores of 

vT of the bundredb mid thoui^ands^ that llie jiuceessors 

of Mahmud of Gami so fanatically destroyed. Tlie more discerning of them, or the 
nmre astute converted the more ambitious fanes into their own cathedral mosques. 

fHKtpone consideration of these re-formed mosques until we 
_ o the Mubamniadai) era. Here let us observe that the eenlrul emblem of 
sniva-worship.-the Lurga or could lie easily adaiiled out of the Buddhist 
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or Jain Stiipn, and so linfc up the hiatorkally as well as struett.raily ^d 

symbolically, the ancient religions of India. In the temple dome or tower, the 
differt nee between the Hindu mvalaya and the Buddhist is; that while m 

tlie former the (inial is the AViivAfl, the jar of immortahty, m the latter it is the 
ri liquary. or the royal umbrella, of the Sakya Prince. A slight e=ctension or 
structural modification of this KMn led to the mighty pyramida domes of the 
great temples of southern India, the P 3 ^amtd being taken by the Sha,va devout to 
symbolise Shiva's home in the eternal snows of Mount kadiusa. Ihe Kailasa a 
Ellorn. or the shrine at Tanjore, may be cited as perfect types ot the Shivalaja, 
built as architectural imlta on a defiritte. preconceived plan. 

In passing, it would be interesting to note here some ol the established 
the Hindu symbolic builders and scientific town-planners. In the ancient In la 
lowm the King's Palace and the Cuuneil-hall stood at the i^ntre. the v^te^ection 
of the or King's Road, and 1 eopl'J» P^^h or South 

Street- 

,*kre) to lie la thr midst of tlw coaavil bolWinp. U*re Bld« of 

leaBth, - be well Bderoed with U.nk4, 

I^rmanded l.y fortified w«1b with f.ar he„utiful M the po.uLi. ^ 

n»mB. 1 ‘hrtiwK IwthB. kitchens nnd ws^h-housci were ta be on the nwirrs s,de. Iteccirtlon 
n.m;.ad Ucplna spsrtment.. - those for drinking ^d w«mng ’’ ^ 

for keeping fciid griiuiiiig coni, mid btrines were tn be on * " 
dJimtd-hnuM:, ffjnituisiflm, slcirc-rtioni sad study were tn lie on e u - ^ ^ 

nnd reenid-iamn on Itic mrth. snd the stuWes oi, the Soath.” (Huveil p. Dr-a.l 

The t..ni.le shrine is » replies in miniature this 
Gopnm., tonrtysHs. .ssen.bly-llslU of there ra.Rhty cnlhedrnls of the sout^ 
repreLt the „l.n. in ..eeor.l.nee with Shsslrie injunctions, of the bsmres «nt 
gardens, baths and the tbnim. of a great capital city m a vast , 

The temple errhilectnre wss. indeed. sfFoeted by the 
nod Rsnnmuj., the last one's preselnnBS he..|K fy the .^esl ^ 

tMwInhynn or the mined style of some of the Inter Temples. n 
S-A/tAiir^and the Stupa are combined in a common tower, built in the " 

Stvle and carved with the lotus-fniit cup distinctive of the pure MiX-Artri,; while _ e 
tolei ns n whole is like the lotus with turne.1 down iwtnls. ^ 
huildere of the temple would mnkc the temple stimes deelare thst Shu. t ishn 

Hnd Vishnu is Shiva" (llavcll). 

JAIN TEMPLES 

Side bv side with Buddhism in the North a.s well as the South, side by side «ith 
ihc Shnivs and Vuishiiavn rerivnls of Inter centuries, the .lams eontinw-d Uieir 

pere;fnleriste.me.«.d mmle their Tuiet. J«™“"oriI^ of 3^" 

amnmentB 
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"I'hU Btylt* Klways sirtanlifly chaite nad elegunt* was cssnitSaHj Hindop And wms 
dtiubtlesK largely r^mmon ho aIL Hiiidtl ftfcti In W'eslcro India; but hi its rfolutifvn it 
becamje mndifled by Jafa ta&tc md frqEifrrments. Audi tb^ Bj'flbtiifljis in tam* tlirufigh 
the influrne* of th^ vrorkmesi B'mduaJJy Merepted moit of the ityllstic Improi'ciiirnM of 
their FrrguMon, VoJ* jk. 5. 

The peeuU*rity of the Jain style of teinple-bnildlnif, and jnn'liculnrly of the Jain 
leonography, arises from the socinl ix>sition of the Jains as much as their religious 
tenets. Though Ihe two doctrines,—Jain and Buddhist,—are philosopbivally closely 
similar, the former were rarely the faTOurites of the Buddhist Emperors of 
Northern India, In the South—the Deccan—they had a great tnduence in 
reclaiming the people*, and, not unlikely, Jainism formed the State religion at the 
Cholau and Fandyan, the Fa Hava and Chalukyan courts of the Peiilusulii, With the 
revival of Hinduism, however, the Jains,—more abstemious, puritanical and 
peaceful than even the BuddhisLs, particularly of the Mahayana school,—lost 
countenance at court. The monuments, if any, of their previous prosperity were 
destroyed or converted to the creed and ritual of their more successful rivals; and in 
sheer response to their instinct of self-preservation, they sought increasingly to 
concentrate their holy shrines in remote hill fastnesses, or in tlicise centres of 
civilisation, where their wealth and induence, —never altogether inconsiderable, — 
procured them a measure of immunity to pursue their own scheme of life. The 
surviving monuments, therefore, of the Jains are to be ftmnd on certain hills in 
iV'estem and Eastern India, luirticularly sacred according to Jain tradition to one 
or the other of their T^rtkaA'arta. These are veritable cities of Gods, —not in the 
sense of a single vast Dravidian temple, a number of enclosures,—but as eontalnlng 
a number of independent shrines devoted to a corresponding number of saints or 
godlike raen. The Jain temple-building, moreover, differs from simUnr activity 
amongst the Buddhists and the Hindus, inasmuch us, while the more classic 
cathedrals of the latter are the creations of royal fervour and imperial munidccnce, 
the Jain temple is more often than not the outcome of an individuals religiosity, 
and correspondingly modest in dimensions, W^hile both Hindus and Musnlmons 
rarely touched a house of worship once discarded, the .Jains, with their more 
limited resoiwccs, made restoration as highly meritorious an aet as building a new 
temple. Restoration, however, may not infrequently mar an old temple’s pristine 
purity of design or ornamentation. t)n the other hand, these same characteristics 
may also account for the fact that the Jain temples ore more ornately fuvished. 
more exquisitely decorated, than the corresponding places of other religions. 

A cognate reason why the Jain monuments now surviving are relatively so few 
may be found in the fact that in the earlier centuries the Buddhist and the Jain 
shrines had little to distinguish the one from the other. For the Jain Tirthakoi a is 
represented almost in the same style as the Buddha, —the same pose of cross-legged 
meditation, the same features instinct with infinite comriassion. the same 
characteristics of curly hair. large eyes, long arins. and hands raked in Maya 
mvdra, that marked the sainted hero with both. Later, however, specific emblems,— 
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the birthmarks, if we may say so,—of the several Tirthakitrns began to give a 
distinctive appeamnee to the Jain shrine. In the temple-phui ihielf, the dLstinetive 
Jain feature is the Snmosarm, the seating spare for the divine congregation that 
gathered to hear the •liria preaeh his Sermon of Pity, and Lesson of Love, among 

all living beings. . -, 

The Jainii have their rock tetni>les hewn out of iiionntuiii sides as much as tbe 
other Indian sects. At Udayagirh Hadami, tlllora they lipre along with the 
Buddhist and the Hindu places of worship. In the capitul cities, too. iu the great 
cathedral mosques of Ajmer, Delhi, Knnauj, Dhar or Ahmadabad, the pre-mosque 
Jain temple is clearly notioeable. Of the hill-temples even now surviving, those of 
Gimar and Palitana in the ancient Saurashtra; of Mount Abu on the southern 
scarp of Rajputana; of Pamshnath in Bengal, are the most famous. Space would not 
penult even a passing notice of all these last-rmrucd even. Suffice it to remiuk that 
they are all cities of Temples, founded at points whose importance may be gathered 
from the single instance of Giroar. Here on the living rock, Asoks hiw carved one of 
his Imperial edicts; here Rudradaman had Ms inscription carved four hundred years 
after Anoka, and boasting of his martial triumphs over Salami of the Deccan; here 
Skanda-Giipta, last of the great Guptas, had his inscription carved three centuries 
after the Kshatrapa King of Uie modem Kathiawad. cannot, however, spare 
space to notice the marvels of Palitana or the treausures of Gimar, which, strange 
to say. seem to have escaped altogether the iconficlastic crusade from Slahiiiud of 
tiharni to Alamgir of Delhi. But we must notice the marble miracles of Abu, 
which exemplify all that is richest and noblest in the Jain temple architecture. 

The two more famous temples at Dilwara,—Abu,—date from about 1030 and 1280 
A.C., and were built by the great Jain Ministers—or bankers-of the Solanki or 
Chalukya kings of Gujarat. The later fane,—VashiiHila’s Temple,—is considered 
by Fergusson to be unrivalled all through this land of patient, lavish, devoDonal 
labour “for minute delicacy of carving and beauty of detail". The earlier or \ imaja 
Shah's Temide is one of the oldest known examples, and yet most perfect, ot the 
Join style. Built on a rectangular ground-plan, it is api»rimched by a domed portico, 
leading into a square open hall supiiorted on six columns, and cont^mg ten 
elaborately carved elephant figures, perfect in every detail down to the tiny links m 
the chains round tbe feel of the majestic animal. In the floorway is an etiuestrian 
statue of the founder Of a much later date, behind which is the usual 
rising in three tiers. Right in front of the door is a cell containing the holy of holies, 
a seated cross-legged figure of the first Tirthalm n, Adinath. The shrine is covered 
by a low pyramidal roof, which does duty for the usual Skikhtira, A Mtmdapa or a 
dosed assembly-hall, lies in front of the cell, and is covered by a dome on 

eight pillars. The portico has 48 pillars making a graceful, daizUng colonnade, which 
is repeated with smaller pillars-making new i>ortico»-to the range of 52 cells. 

each with a cross-legged figure of its own. _ 

Except the centra! shrine, the entire stnieture is marble. The adyiming temp e of 
Vastupala, situated on the North-east of Vimala Shah’s, is another oblong 


m 
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iiieflsiirinK over bJI 175 ft. It is entered from a court on the Sontlr-wesl betn'cen it 
and the older structure, and has nearly the same features of a pillared iwirch, a 
procession of worshippers, u, carved domCt a central shrine with a pyramidal 
Shifehara, as In the former. A pierced screen of open tracery, separnt injj the corridor 
behind the shrine fron^ the court, is its distinctive feature, as tdso the elaborately 
carved Cttaumiikh^ with Hve processional elephants, lavishly carved arid fully 
accoutred, on either side. The columns of the iJorch are soinewhat taller and ot 
ei^ht different ty|jes; while the dome, slightly smaller than in the other teinple, in 
no way yields in respect of its chaste carving and exquisite craftsmanship, Ht^sting 
on the octagon formed by the massive art'hitraves across the capitals of the pillars, 
it has^ over the second row of omamentSi sixteen bnirket pedestals to support 
beautifully mfxJellcd sylpb-Uke statues of goddessesp with n 

eentral pendunl Ihal knows no peer in tlie entire range of Indiim arehitecture, 
Hindu or MulmnituudaTi, 

'Hie temples make a veritable poem in marble. As Cousens observesi— 

“The fimiiiJiit of beAuttful i^rniiiiiikeiitAl detnil ipread tbe&e tcniplc^f tn tUe roinptely 

rmrved dett^ntlun of pilLnrs^ doorw'ftjri^i pa pels and pkhes^ Ib flimldy finrTeUou&i 

the crts|i, thin, tniutuceTit, ahirll-bke treahneut iif Ihe marble sorfuisEics an^'tliio^ «€cn 
rUrwHfrrf and sdeut of tlir dc5t|pifi arc dreams of liuut]r. The work ti so di^Ucat-c that 
urdjnmr ehlstllinf; vroald have been disutroui/* 

And Kumiiraswamy adds: — 

“It will br^ underAtood, of eovirsei that nl\ the ^^rrd sralptorc is n-rcfaMrllj in the 
uime key* facli iudividoal bein^ but a Id fhe whole seheiiie„ not a proriiuiifl 

inventian tn 1>tr M|.iamtr1y studied. The same applir^ even to the iniaj^ ml thr Ji has io 
this [>ericHl; emeli Is sevreelj slmplci but all are alike in repreaeiitihiT litjlhini; wore thriii 
the skilled realiaatiiip of a 0aed formula^* (op^ eil, Hl-lf). 

SECULAR ARCHITECTURE OF ARYAN AND DRAVUMAN INDIA 

W e have already made u reference to the principles of town-planning and iialnce- 
biiikliiig iu classic India. It is regrettable that no considerable examples of the civil 
imd military architecture of ancient Indians now remain, visibly to tc,sllfy to the 
splendour and security of their achievements, Asoka's lofty halls ftfid terraced sky- 
scrajjers, rivalling the glories of Susa and Ecbatana, are gone. Hiistliiapur, Dwarka 
and Ayotihya, Anhil Pattan or Katiauj, are but names, or sorry shadows of their 
pristine glories. It is only in the South that tlie creations of royal splendour even 
now survive in places from the days before the Musttlman. A solitary stjcciineii os it 
is of the military architecture of those times, Danlatabnd vividly recalls, under its 
Persian name, the impregnable strength and ntosstve grandeur of the ancient Hindu 
fort ol Deogiri, whicli stood a siege in almost every generation from time 
immemorial. Placed by nature on a solitary nwk, rising in sheer ix'rpendicular a 
tliotisaiid feet over the surrounding plain, and girt by a deep broud moat, the fort 
has a series of thick concentric ramparts, pierced with heavily piked and plated 
gateways, that could easily defy the onrush of the most {uwerfid rams or the rnost 
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iiiaddeneil, gottded cJet)hiints, Within, the fort has a tortuous, under-ground, set-reti 
Stairway, leading bo the highest point on the rock, on which is perched a 
Muhammadan iiaSace several centuries old. Magazines and mosques, storehouses and 
courtyards, minars and even prisons, occur at various stages in the ascent, each 
recalling perhaps an entire century. With the exception of the classic Rajput 
capital of Mewar, Chitor; and with the possible exception of Kalatijar, and 
Rimthambhcir, there is hardly a fort of pre-Muslim days in India which could telt 
so many tales of heroism in long sieges, or of wonderful strategy, bravery and 
generalship among the besiegers, not to mention, the tales of romance inseparable 
from every such |daee all over the world. 

Of civil architecture pro|>er, the only remains froni ancient India are in the south. 
The golden palace of Vijayanagor is in ruins, its very outline a matter of conjecture. 
Hut the palace at Madura has its great range of state aiMrtments round a courtyi^ 
IGO feet in length and 100 ft, in breadth, surrounded on all sides by arcades with 
the pointed arch of the Moorish style. The pillars supporting the arches are of stone 
40 ft. in height, with a eorniee aiid entablature that add anotlier ‘JO ft- to tJie lieight. 
They “ tire joined by foliated brick arcades of great elegance of design." A Celestial 
Pavilion stands on the west, 235 ft. by 105 ft., now serving m a High Court of 
Justice. There are three domes, the central one rising to a height of 75 ft. from the 
floor, supported by I‘2 columns enclosing ft square 64 ft in length and breadth. 

Other specimens from ^faujorc or Cliundragiri ore of much later date, T. he pure 
Indo-Dravidian scheme of palace-architecture is noticeable only in tlie ruins ol 
Imperial Vijaynagar, tbough even that was built after the Muhammadan impact 
had been felt in the soutli. The Muslim monuments are as rich in secular majesty 
a,s in religious solemnity; and so w’e shall now turn to the Mubammadan period in 
the North os well as the South, 

MUHAMMADAN ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA 

Authorities on Indian architectural monuments seem to have generally assumed 
that with the advent of the Musalman in India there eominences a wholly new 
style,—or several new styles.—of building in this country. As a matter of fact, there 
are several good reasons why it could not be so. lor one thing, the Hindus of the 
days when the Pathans and the Turks first began to make their inroads were for more 
advanced in these arts of peace than the very fountain-head ol all Islamic culture 
had ever hccti. Arab civilisation was a mangel of its kind; and it was to tlie Arab 
heritage on which till Islamic iieoplos looked for inspiratioii and model. But, at its 
very best, Arab civilisation was, particularly in regard to these arts of ^aee, imitative 
rather than creative. It had borrowed sometimes from Greece; more often from India: 
and though the assimilation may have been so thoroughly complete that at times it may 
be impossible to distinguish the borrowed elements apart, comparative scrutiny 
and chronological co-relation cannot but reveal the fact of the borrowing. The best 
of the .Arabs were, indeed, ibemselves aware of the immense suiieriority oi Indian 
cultural and artistic achievements aver their own. A1 Benmi, the famous philosopher 
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and contemporary of Halimud of Ghazni, familiar with the splendours of Bnghdad 
at its best, was amazed at the exeellcnee of Indian architectural monuments. 
“Our people”, he says “when they see them wonder at them, and are unable to 
describe them, much less construct anything like them. ” Even the ieouoclaiitic 
fanatic, Mahmud of Ghazni himself, could not restnuu his wonder at the triumphs 
of Indian art he discovered at Mathura. Farishta records a letter of the raider 
to his lieutenant at Ghazni, in which he says;— 

"Tlicrc nifc liere a tbi>iif«Tid eJifieei as firm a* th« (kith of the bithfu); nor I* it likely 
that this city har Attained Us present «undltiori but at the eipetue nf mauy milUuni of 
dioais, nor could Aueh another be cnnstructed under a prrind of Itro centuriri** 

The first Musalman conquerors, in India just os much ajs In Persia and the 
provinces of the Eastern Homan Empire, adapted to their own use the structures of 
the conquered. The continuation of the tradition thus involved led eitsily to the 
perpetuation of all the builder's conventions,—himself a fresh convert, if not a 
persisting alien in fiiitb,—in the architeeture that came into vogue after the Muslims 
hod been established in the countries of their conquest. Tliose peculiar features, 
indeed, which did not square with the fanatic prejudices of the new faith, were 
removed. Iconographic onjanientation, or sculptured splendours of the converted 
Hindu temples, were thus excluded from the mosque, architecturally designed on 
the same principles as the temple it had replaced. But in the spirit and the essence, 
in conception and design, the building remained the same, even if it came to be 
called by another name. 

There is, indeed, nothing surprising in this consumiiiatton. The Muslims who 
came with the conquerors were soldiers, not artists. titereforc, they had to 

plan works of art, like a Janii Masjid or Cathedral Mosque, they had of necessity to 
employ the local artists; and the latter unavoidably took as their model the 
achievements they were themselves most familiar witJi, Resides, tti the countries 
across the north-western frontiers of Indio, from which the first Muslim invaders 
came, Buddhist or Hindu influence hud peuetmted long ages before, thanks to the 
niLssiouary zeal of the Buddhists. Now these people, accustomed for centuries to 
those conventions of building which hod satisfied their urge for n thousand years, 
could not discard their cultural skin merely because they had adopted a new creed. 
Hence we find the conquerors themselves imperceptibly adopting the Indian rules 
lUid cotiventions of building, in their most solemn and stately structures of public 
worship or royal habUatioD, Even those features of the Muhanmiadun monuments of 
orehiteeturc in India, which have been considered to be peculiarly Saracenic, seem 
to be, when closely studied, Indian—Iliiidu — in origin, conception, and execulion. 
The ornunientatioii by arabesques was no doubt a Muslim coutrihution in public 
buildings, va also the intricate geometric patterns, or the ogee curve. But theiminted 
or trelbiled ureh, and the ribbed or spherical dome,—commonly considered to be 
distinctive features in Muslim architeeture,—were in reality of Indian—Hindu — 
origin. 
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The pointed orcht wm originally the temple niche of the BuddhisLit nnd Hindus. 
The sculptured iigures of religious slgniiicance were removed by the Muslim 
ieonoclustic; and the niche, bare and simple, came to serve os the in the 

converted or the new mosque. The foliated arch was, ev'en more than tiie pointed, 
)jfK;uliitr]y associated with the Buddhist sacred architecture, since the trefoil >vas 
a plastic representation of the tiittcntt' that was su])ixjsed to hang round a serTiLdi\ine 
IJcrsonage. In its simplest form the aura was shown by a lotus'leaf carving, itself 
saturated with B 3 'mbo]ic nsso(‘iations even before the advent of the Buddhists; aud 
the outer curve of the lotus'-leaf had oiiiy to be drawn to indicate the shape ol the 
plpul leaf, under which the Buddha became enlightened. 

According to Havel!'— 

"'t'he trefoil itrcli wns a conipniind «ureole, ur niiiitKic, iimde up vf A rdtiiliiiiatliit! uf tiie 
lotus And in’ iNinjruii leaf. * , ‘ , ' 'Jhe piput leaf sloud fur tlic glory 

roiiud tlie hr»d of the Bnddbu, w'hile Ihe lutus leaf rciuiiincd os befure lu Indinitc the 
of the Auni which surrounded the liody. Tbr intersectlofi of the two fnrmed the 
trefoil ireh. A vrry i-sritty of this mas Kisde by the ckvirti, «)- Wliicl of Ihe 

[jiw, which WHS also the euihleio of the sun-ntids^—Vishnu. Suryn And Mitfii—Uhing iifmce 
uf the pipol lesF, making the cfown of tbe arcli ruund instend of pointed.*^ fp. KJ.)' 

The dome, that other supiiosed peculiarity of the Muhammadan architecture, was 
also kuuw'n and used in Indian building long before Islunt was bom in India, tmd 
with a wealth of omamentation abhorrent to the followeKi of the Braphet of Arabia, 
The Stupa was the origin of all such rounded construction: and tliis, and the 
diflperent forms of the temple exemplify to the highest the excellence 

achieved by Indian builders in this department, I'he cannomcal works of Indian 
nr aster-builders also gave the fullest possible directions for the construction and 
s3^mbo]lsm of domical buildings. When the Stuiwi was a solid hemisplxerical mass, 
the technique of dome construction could not he noticed; but when iniages came 
to be placed under the head of the Stupa, the dome had to be raised high and 
supijorted on columns, giving ocular evidence of the art nnd craft of the Indian, 
builder. The principles of dome construction being familiar to the Hindus in the 
so-called ribbed or bulbous dome or tbe bell-shatjcd dome, the mosque or tomb onij’ 
modified or adapted them when Islam ruled India. While the finial of the pure 
Aral) dome in Egi^it or elsewhere is a mere spike, that of the Indian Musitltnun s 
dome xvas the ancient Hindu and Buddhist symbolism of the Kfdmhtu or water-j^. 
and the (utitditku, or the lotus-dower. Only, in the dome the lotus is found twice 
over, once with open petals at the base of the dome w*here it springs Ironv the 
columns, and again with the petals hanging down from tlie top. 

But while all the.se most prominent characteristics of Muhaminadan architecture 
in India were Hindu or Buddhist m origin, the simpUcity,—almost the severity,— 
they acquired in the Muslim buildings whs as peculiarly of fstamie inspiration. In the 
mosque as well as the tomb, the builder in India had necessarily to discard those 
established conventions, which made clear the nature and purpose of the Hindu 
builder's handiwork at first sight. He need no longer remember in tbe shaping of 
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the pillftrs thiit n square shaft would mean Bmhma worship, an octagonal that of 
Vislinu, a sixteen-sided one, Shiva, Nor was it tmy use to pay special heed to the 
planning of the gateways. God is one and only one. said the Prophet of Arahla; and 
provided the faithful turned, in India, to the West, at the time of the pra>’ers, the 
mosque architect had nothing more to worry about in regard to the symbollic 
significance of the general plan of the structure. 

The architectural moiiumeats of the Musalman rule in India are too many, and 
too widely scattered to be mentioned in detail in these pages devoted to the 
Spkndnur That Was hi every department of chillsed life, Lict us rather take 
one specimen of each class or perioda mosque in the north and the south, in the 
cast and the west; a mausoleum in each of these; a palace and pleasance; a fortress 
or city, saturated with the Islamic spirit, —and we shall have hud a fair glimpse ot 
these architectural splendours. 


The oldest Mosque in India, Qutbuddin’s Mosque, was originally a .Iain temple, 
which the first Turkish conquerors of Delhi coni’erted to their own use. The mosque 
itself was 135 feet in length and 02 ft, deep; but with its grand colonnaded courtyards 
it makes a far more i in posing figure ei'en in its ruins. Tiie main gateway is on the 
east under a small dome some 20 feet in diameter, with a corridor of 4 rows of 
pillars running all along the eiuitem side, terininatiijg on the northern and southern 
sides into storeyed pavilions. The west side of the court is occupied by a screen 8 
ft. thick, with magnificent arches leading into the mosque itself. The screen was 
really the only Muhammadan contribution to the ancient Jain temple and its 
colonnaded courts. Built or converted into a mosriue first about 118G A. C,, it was 
extended considerably by the third Slave Emperor, particularly thestTeen, which was 
lengthened by 110 ft. with five arched galeivays in each section. Very little of these 
extensions remaiu, Alauddin Khilji made still further extensions, making the entire 
couil 085 ft. from east to west, with the great Alai Darwaza as a kind of terminus 
or entrance. He also planned doubling the old court on the north, and 
another Minor to be a fellow to the Qutb; hut death deprived him of bis 
intended additions. While, thus, the sides and the court and entrances were 
Musaltmm, the pillars were ancient .loin, as also the roof, domes, and other 
inner ornamentation, where they did not offend the zeal of the true believer. A still 
greater glory is in the series of magnificent arches on the screen w^all on the 
wrest, w'hich were indisputably of Muhammadan addition, though the builders 
were Hindus. 

As a kind of pendant to this ancient monument now iit ruins, let us ulso mention 
tlie peerless shaft of red sandstone and marble, known ns the Qutb Minar, It is in a 
far belter state than the old mosque, at the south-east corner of ivhich it stands. Over 
240 ft, in height, it is a tjylindrical structure. The flutes,—24 in number in the lower 
storey,—are alternately angular and eirculur, in the second onl 3 ' circular; in the third 
only angular, Arabic inscriptions from the Muslim Holy Writ, — the names of the 
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Almighty as well as the titles of the Emperor,—ore its only orii&inent> It is the “most 
beautiful example of its doss in the world," says Fcrgusson, though he is not unaware 
of the famous Hindu Towers of ^Metory, which were lineally descended from the 
Asukan pillars of a thousand and more years before. The Chitor Tower of \'^ictory 
was built by hlaharana Kumbha of Hewar, and is a nine-storey structure ft. in 
hcfghL It is about 250 years later than the Delhi Miiinr; but its oriiainentation cannot 
but claim to rival the splendour of the Minar. 

At the foot of the Taragadh Hill, Ajmer, Is another ancient mosque,—popularly 
knowm as the two-and-a-half-days* cottage. The columns and the roof ore here, as 
ill the Imperial Mosque at Delhi, of Hindu or Jain build; but the basic plan and the 
general scheme has been altered by tl;e I^lusliim, and the screen of seven arches is 
a contribution from the same source. It is differentiated front the Delhi mosque, 
probably, by the addition of the minarets,—themselves, apparently, an after¬ 
thought,—which, in the eenturies to come, tvere to form snch distinctive features in 
mosque-building and mausoleums. 

The Jumi Masjid of Jatmpur dates from the middle of the fifteenth century, 
Based on a plintb raised some 120 ft. from the ground level, the structure is 
practically a square (214^ ft. by 211 ^ ft.) courtyard, with the mosque building 
proper on its western side. ITie main entrance is a pyramidal gateway rising to some 
8fi ft. in height, so]iplying the place of a minar. The centre of the mosque building 
is covered by a dome nearly 40 ft. in diameter; and on each side of the dome are 
two-storeyed colonnaded comiwrtmcnts, beyond ivliich are other compartments, 
crowned by a vaulted roof. The Atala Masjid in the same place, with its fivefold 
colonnades and flat, slabbed roof, is fur more ornate than the Jami Masjid, tbougii 
the latter is one of the grandest ruins of that extinct race of rulers in tlie eastern 
provinces. 

In Clujarat on the west, conquered by the Musalmans early in the fourteenth 
centurj*, the bulk of tjie people, their religion and culture never admitted the 
doniiiiution of the foreigner. The Ahmad Shaht nilers, beginning u.s independent 
sovereigns in 1896, were a race of renegade llajpuls, ivho W'cre themselves too 
saturated with the ideals and conventions of the jieople they sjjrang from to depart 
from them in their public buildings or monumental achievements, 'Hie old capital 
of the Solankis and Vaghclas at Anhilwar, svith all its magnificence of the 
Sahasraling Temple and the Siddha Sagar Tank, ramparts and palaces, is too utterly 
in ruins to demand a si>ecial mention of its ancient splendours. The memories, 
however, stored up in this city, adorned and exalted by centuries of Hindu rulers, 
were perhiqiis loo great and living a reproach to these renegades. Hence they took 
their capital to a place without memory or associations, the old Eamavati, renamed the 
modern Ahmadabad. But even here the spirit and heritage of their origin clung to 
them- Their new creations "were for all essential pur[Ki&es Hindu in conception, 
design, decoration, and finish. The Jumma Masjid of Ahmadabad “Is one of the 
most beautiful mosques in the cast’*. Laid out on very nearly the same lines as a 
great Jain temple building contemporaneously at Kanpur in the Mewar dominioin. 
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the iviosqiie pro]>Br coders un nrcsi 210 ft. by 05, though the toiul diuvenslonsi ol the 
edifice induding rhe courtyard are 882 by 258 feet. Within the mosque, a veritable 
forest of pillars, 2fi0 In number, supixwl fifteen domes, of which the three in the 
middle are much larger and higher than their fellows. 'I'he Ranpitr temple is more 
delu-ate Mid graceful than its contemporary mosque, and therefore more pleasing in 
its effect. But for the domes, the mosque would be monotonous, even though Itv 
mass of pillars is of the same model and ornamentation as the Hindu sehemc. Tlie 
light and graceful minarets, which once crowned the sides of the mosque, have beeii 
destroyed by an eartliqiiake of about a hundred years ago. But the plUars, —the chief 
glory of the building,—remain. Those supixirting the main dome are twice as high 
as those on which the side domes rest, while two rows of smaller columns on the roof 
make up for tlie height. Inside is a solid balustrade exquisitely curved, over which 
comes the light and air for the worshipiiers within. "The sun’s rays can never fail 
on the Hour, or even so low as the head of any one standing there. Tlie light is 
reflected from the external roof into llie dome, and i>erfect ventilation Is obtained, 
with the most pleasing effect of illmnirtation without glare, " 

Tlie wealth of Gujarat in the Muslim era is fully oidenced, not only in these 
sacred edifices, but also in the group of royal pavilions, tombs and gardens at 
Sarkhej, live milca from the city. The pavilion stands on a raised platform with 
sixteen s<|uare pillars—not arched—supporting a roof of nine small domes, ’riie 
mosr[iic is "the perfection of elegant simplicity'', with live sniutl domes in a line. 
The side niches are used by the mosque architects for an exhibitiou of the most 
delicate curving, in w’hicH, as years went by, the Muslim artist atbiined to a 
perfection that can safely challenge comparison with the best of that kind from any 
age or in any country in tlie world. 

M'e may mention here, in passingt the so-called step-wells, “deep, long, slaired, and 
adorned reservoirs of water, fed by underground springs, TvhicU also abound in this 
part of the country. 'I'hese wells either served royal or noble orchcirds, or even 
coniniOD agricultural purjroses. The Asarwa well near Ahmadabad is the most 
magnificent example of its kind, built by a Hindu lady in the time of Mahmud 
Shah (1501), 

** A fine duuierii pavkUozi ctiTt'rs ILr nfiiiroach to thr sbisft <if the TcTwrrTfjifi t|jtj li» 

which h niadc hy HiffliU qf iS| fl. Iq widtHi coniH^Hetl irith i iiilLurcd 

tiktformp* tilt pnijfi of tthkii ^tfve to fttfcngthon the atopf-fjicTd ifidrs of %ht 
The shaft of the re?.crvo|p^ trhidi li £4 fL «4|iuire, hns fifo atnLrciuiei on 

the %idt& (pf It* to Duike Acem ensiw, th-tfe ftre four tlrfB of (jI[ hired pillerit?'i 

supporttDjt the ildes of the shafts and pTuTldtn^ cixil phireii for ili« fieoplc 

The well * * * . * ^ 1*0 *he tudl&D the Kimtruclion of n v^cll wfts 

ns mfiob A reli^ous work ss the hDildina of m nioeque or Iftiipk. What n trea^nrt-hous^ 
nf fine culture for tht (K:o|>le ^Thu ctmir daily to dm^er w^ltr from ihi^ well J 
Whnt pcPLifimity niyd impertineiicc for Kuropennfl to tmi^pprt their modern acculnf 
Tql^fity to Ijidiiif undent the pfTrtenc*e of triirhlti" |irlj|c1tile4 nf d»|^i to n scli4xil rtf 
crnffitUMDsliip inhcfTlliLft buch Lmditiffcu'*! irndinm ArehUBeinret ts. 

Edn. 
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The Sloti Msjiijid iit Afjra, built by that king of builders, the niugiiiHcent, 
spiendouT'loving Emiieror Shah .Fahan, maybe taken as the last and tlie finest,—the 
I'u!minuting example of Muhatimiadan architecture in India. The Cathedral 
Mosque of Delhi, with its tall, slender minitrets visible from a greul distance, and 
pieusing from uiitslile beyond compare iivith any other similar structure, is an edifice 
on li more iiuperial scale. Hut the ijerfection of architectural art is much greater in 
the smaller Agra specimen. Built between 1«4G and lf>53. it occupies an areu, over 
all of 2S4 feet by 187, Entering troni the eastern gateway, we see in the courtyard 
of dazzling white marble a Muck-iiuu'blc inscription inlaid in the freeze ot the mosque 
itself. On three sides is a loiv ralonaade, iind on the fourth—the west—the mosque 
proi>er 15b by 50 feet. Seven arches of surptusing beauty debouch the mostjue on 
to the court, while three domes of the Taj style croftn it in indescribable splendour. 
Fergiisson knows of no building "so perfectly pure or elegant* anyivhcrc in 
the world. 

TOMBS 

III the bombs juid mausoleums the same peculiarities of style and eonstnictioii ufc 
evident in the different provinces, and in the successive centuries, of 31 u ham mad an 
India, except tliat the tonvb architecture is more simide. chiLsle, and severe tliiui 
tliut of the mosque or the palace. 

The finest example of toinb-huiiding, before the lavish outburst oJ Muglud 
a*sthetielsm, is to be found in the South, and notably in Hijapur. The Gujurot 
tombs,—at Ahiiiudubad and Sarkhej.—arc distinctly of Hindu conception, though 
the Musaliiuin ideul of utter simplicity obtains in these structures more than 
ntiywherc else jicrhaps- In Bijapur, however, during the last hundred years ot the 
kbtgiioiii before its merger in the Moghul Empire, public buildiugs were created 

M 5 rcuiftns th-CPSC of fliiy rtf the Mluhrt-rntii 4 ddi-H csiJitiil!* of Irtclirt, tiJinlly t^J^clCptliIl|l. 
Aitrrt fttid I>eUib jituI shoirfug rt w^uderfyl oKgitulitr deilfu nirt aurjusard hy 
of such cflpitaU at JjiuiijiurciT Aliniiidalmdi iJifTiifjfh differing from thfjse in n 
nuirked dtatee/" (Kergn^son p* i25D.l 

llic .Fami Masjid of Ali Adil Shah.—not quite completed even after a cciitiiry of 
building,—is amongst the finest dozen mosques in India, notable for its wonderful 
domes. But the splendour and majesty of this great Shin tathcdral pale before the 
architectural masterpiece of the tomb of Muhaiiinmd Shah. The Rauza of Ibrahim 
Shid), blessed with a long iiud prosperous reign, is built on a small seiile, but so 
enriched irith the cjirvingj* of texts from the Holy Writ that tradition holds the 
whole Quran is carved into the walls of this tnuusoleuiii. The uggrandisciueiit ot 
the tomb by u mosque followed as a mutter of course, while its embcilishineut with 
fountains: and kiosks inside and colonnitdes anil caravanserais outside are among the 
ordinary features of MiKsllin buildings of this kind. The woudertul contrast ufitirded 
by the tomb of Mulmiimimi Shah is noted in the world of architecture by a number 
of peculiarities. Its dome, until recently, was the second largest in the world; while 
the principles of the engineering science involve veritable feats of architecture, 
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yihich by themselFcs would Miflicc to ceini lor Indian budderj immortality. We 
cannot improve upon Fergusson in the description of this triumph of architectural 

design and finish. Says he:— ...r r* ■ * ,.t, 

M will be seen ftom the it i* intefit-lly « square -nvirbiicat. 135 ft. j tii. wb 
«iLy; Its am* eonsequMitlv Is fH.S37 sq. ft., while Ihet wf the Pnnthwn *1 Rome 
within the walb, only 15,333 sq. ft.; anrl eTen tnkinjt into aecouat all the perwes in the 
wall* nf both huildiinps, tfiis is still the larger of the two,** ’ , * i * 

At » heijfht of 5T ft. from the tloor line, the hall bejiins it> contract, by a ierics nf 
peudentiTcs At. IftEcnfoua as they are Ijeautifnl, to a circular opening 07 ft. i" diameter. 
On the piatfonn of these pendentiyes, at a hei|(ht of 100 ft. 6 in., the dome is erected 
l«+ ft. 5 in. in diatnelcr, thui Icaiiin* m eillcry iiwre thnn IS ft. wide *U mutid the 
interior. Interjially. the ddroe la 17» ft. shore the Row, ami eilerually 108 ft. from the 
outside platform: its thickness at the sprinsing is almut 10 feet, nnd at the cniwn 

**Tlic mx^i (ti(|eDic»iis mid novel jiurl of this dome !» the mode 111 whScIi Ibe Uteml or 
outward thrust is TOontencted, This was aceotnplished by fftmninjr the peudentSves mi 
that they not nnly cot off the angles, but that, ns shown tn the plan, their arches 
Intcraect eich other, and form a rery cousiderahle mass of masonry perfectly stable in 
itself; and by it# weight aetlng inwards, countenctlng any thrust that can possibly Im 
hrnaaht to liear upon it by the pressure nf the dome. If the whole edifice, thus IwUnced, 
has any tendency to ioott, it Is let biU Inwards, which from it* circular form is 
impAsaible: while the action of the weight of the iiendentirci beiiift in Ihe oppOTite 
direction to that of the dome, i1 acts like a ttc, and keeps the whole in eqoilibrinm, 
without Interferinff at nil with the outline nf the dome, • » • • • 

“The cxtcrnnl ordinance of this building is ns benotifol ns that of the interior, .Vt each 
angle stands an mtagonal lower eight fltorcys high, simple and bold in its proportions 
and crowned by a dome of great elegance. The lower part of the buildiug is plain and 
solid, pierced only with such openings as arc requisite to admit light and air; nt the 
height of 33 ft* a comlrt projects to the extent of 13 ft. fmm the wall, or nearly twice 
as much as the boldest Riiropmu architect ever attempls’d, Almve this an o|ien gallery 
gives lightness and finish to the wlicple, each bn* being further relieved bj two small 
minarets.** 

Bijaptir, ftt the height of its glorr, wits h veritable city of luilaces; and its builders 
curried out the saiue ideos of daring construction in the civil buildings its they had 
done in the more sacred structures. 'Fhe Audience Hall of 1501, with its magnitieent 
arch; the Asar Mahal and the StU MattzUa, not to mention the palaces of courtiers 
and nobles, must have given the city, in their prime, an imiiosing appeanmee that 
might well rival the glories of any other capital in India. 

The tomb of Sher Shah at Sahsaram In Bengal is one of the last and the Htiesl 
examples of the earlier tyi>e of buildings of this kind. Situated on a platform about 
30 feet high luid 300 feet square, the tomb, in the middle of a large tank, makes a 
moat picturesque appearance. Rising on an o(;tagonal base, with 36 ft. on each side, 
the main apartment is surrounded by a gallery of 10 ft. if in, in width, and crowned 
by a vast doiue, the second largest in India, 71 ft, in diameter, and purely Hindu in 
style. Right underneath the dome is the sanctuary of the great warrior and general, 
who had matclied himself successfully with the rising might of the MughaJs. Round 
this centra] pavilion, the terrace is ornamented in each angle by smaller octagonal 
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.lahiingir suffers, like Hunmyun, on uecoiint of coining between a great father 
and H great soil Tlie arehitectural nionuiaents of his reign, in comparison to tlioie 
of his father and his son, are very few, unless we reckon the wonderful niausolenm 
at Sikaniim. and the Royal Palace at Agra called after him, to be among his 
creations. The magnificent mausoleum of Ttimad-ud-Danla,—the Priuie Minister 
and Chief Noble of Jahangir’s court,—erected by his daughter the Empress Nur 
Jahon,—is in white marble, in two storeys, in u square w'alled garden 540 it. on 
each side. The tomb proper is on a raised platform tfO ft. square, with an octagoual 
tower or tnimir at each angle, crowned by an open iwivilion. — all in dazzling ’white 
iiinrhle, hut for which the structure would probably not evoke the enthusiasm it 
now does. 

It was thus left to Shah Jahan to rival the nehievemeiits of bis grftndfather in the 
domain of public architecture. By his time the ciinons of architecture in pubUe 
buildings were gradually altering. As bamboo had yielded to brick, and brick to 
stone, .so stone was now yielding place to the rich marble |)eciiliiir to north India. 
The severe chastity of the early Mubanitnadan buildings had already yielded before 
the quiet persistence of their Hindu or converted craftsmen, long before the 
Muglmls came pn the scene. Subtle ornamentation in pillar and eomicc, in a«.’h and 
dome and celling, was gradually altering the style and appearance of Muhammadan 
buildings in the nortli and the south. This omomentation came side by side with 
the arabesque carving which the first Musalnians had themselves introdneetL imd 
it was followed by inlay work, to be succeeded in its turn, or improved ujmn, by 
mosaics. Shah .Jahan’s buildings represent the zenith of this style. They lack the 
warrior vigour of the earlier stTuctures even to the day of his grandfather; but they 
Introtluce an element of loveliness,—a sensuousness,—which is all their own. This is 
why liistoriojis of Indian architecture are ineUned to describe his works as of the 
lyric age of Indian architecture, while those of his grandfather and predecessors 
those of lui epic style, 

Let us take the Taj Mahal — the supreme example of this new* style in 
iirchitci'ture, chef d^veuvre of Shah Jahan. A veritable imeiii in marble, Havell 
calls it the \''enus de Milo of India—ah apotheosis of Indian woinunUood, Stripped, 
however, all the hallowed, romantic ossociatious clinging to this lovely niouument 
of an Emperor to the Queen of his heart luid the crown of his Imreni, the Taj still 
remains a i^eetless beauty in form and finish. To those wiio have not seen that 
masterpiece of Mughal building, it is impossible to convey in words, — mere 
words,—any idea of its surpassing Joveliiiess. in alt the delieary of its creation, in all 
the complexity of its design. But to those who have seen it in all its unsiicakaljlc 
i-bariii, clad in the soft moonlight of some autumnal evening, the following attempt 
nt a verbal picture will not he quite in vain. 

The Taj stands on a terrace 18 feet high, and 813 ft. square, entirely laced with 
marble. The <‘orners are all adorned with slender marble minors, 1H8 ft- in height, 
cu.st in the most exquisite proportions in perfect harmony with the main structure. 
Right in the luiddle of the platform is the mausoleum—a square of 18 ft, with the 
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pavilions in perfect hu^rniony with the central majesty; while bt'tweeii them are little 
brai-keted kiosks pleiisantly Bliing up the outline. Similar kiosks cluster round the 
centrid dome itself, and round the drum from wbieh it springs, relieving “the 
monotony of the composition without detracting from its solidity or nppiu^nt 
soleimiity’\ “The stateliest of funeral monuments. ” as Havell cutis It, this tomb 
reveals the character of the man wdiose last resting place it is,—solid, solemn, severe. 



By this time the uccessones of a funeral edifice had become standardLseil. Kituatctl 
almost always in the centre of a walled gai-den, often with a magnificent gateway, 
the sanctuary building proper uras a sr^uare or octagonal structure, in which the dead 
gnmdee and his family or friends rested. Lilies bloomed on the sheet of water 
riimiiug at right angles to the sarcophagus on either side, and roses on the hanks; 
while breezes from tall cypresses were supposed to fan the dead while they awaited 
the cull of the Lust Trumpet. Once used as a place of interment, sounds of revelry 
cease to echo through its vaulted roof for evermore; and one after another the 
mortal remains of these intended by the founder to rest there are brought and 
interred around him. Perfect sileuee reigns in this house of Death; and, eoupled 
with the quiet beauty of the place, it makes a most solemn and j'^t graceful symbol 
of life and death. 

♦ . • . 

The tomb of Humayun,—the first of the Imperial Mughals to t>e buried tii 
India,^was commenced by his wife and completed by his renowned son. Standing, 
like his rival's mausoleum, on a large terrace, with arching piers Inlaid with marble, 
it Is an octagonal apartment crowmed by a gmccfiU dome of dazzling white marble. 
On four of the eight sides are gateways, w'hile the other four are occupied by 
smaller octagonal apartments, richly marbled, and projecting from the faeadea of 
the central hays on each face. The tombs of the Haji Begum and nine other 
relatives take up the comer rooms. Lucking in any profuse ornamentation of the 
kind that made the Mughal buildings of the next century tumous all over the 
world, the mausoleum of Humayun is reiiiarkable for the cxeccding purity and 
simplicity of its design, the main plan of which wa.s afterwards followed in the Taj, 

The other buildings of Akbur either at Agra or at Fatehpur-Sikri we have no 
space to describe. His Red Palace of Agra Fort, now called Jahangir! Mahal; the 
Diwan-i-thas in the Mahal-i-khas of Fatehpur'Sikri, with a throne in the sha|je of a 
flow'er supported on a single richly carved pillar; his Record Room and Assembly 
Hall; his inuguificent Mosque with Its classic Btdaad Dtoixaza in the tullest bloom 
of the ancient Hindu style, 130 ft, by 88 ft,, its appearance “noble beyond that of 
any portal attached to any mosque in India, perhaps in the whole world"; his ha]] 
of forty pillars in the palace at AJluhubad; above all, his tomb at Sikandru, “quite 
unlike any other tomb built in India either before or since, and built exclusively on 
a Hindu or Buddhist design in pyramidal structure, richly omaiucuted with kiosks, 
arches, mosaics,—these, and a whole host of other minor buildings in all parts of the 
vast Empire, write Akbar's ronumee in stone and marble unforgettable for all time. 
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angles cut ft way 88 ft. 9 and the fucode nsing 92 ft* 8 in# fninii the platform* 
*rbe central apartEuent is crowned by a fijie dojne* 58 feet in diameter and f4 feet 
above the roof^ or 191 fL from the platform. Under the diimiCi a beautiful screen ol 
matchless trellis-worL of white marble,—itself a niasterpiece of eiegance*—makes 
the sacred enclosure, in which lie the tombs of Arjumand Bano Begam in the 
centre, and of the Emperor on one side,-the bodies of this pair of princely lovers 
lying in a vault exactly ondemeath the ornamental tombs- 

In each corner of this main building is a small domed apartment of two storeys, 
26 i ft. in diameter, conneeted one with the other by several halls and passages. 
The main apartment is lighted by a double screen of white marble trail is-work* 
superbly carved, one on the outer and one on the inner side of the wail* The soft 
shaded light reaching through this screen is iu tune with the soiemn atmosphere of 
the plftcc- 

“ Itia buildinffi too, to *0 eiqotoite mniRte of tlwt of inkyin^r with prccloni 

stone*, which became the ffrent chumeteristlc of the *tyle of the Miijthals »fter the droth 
of Alth*r. All the tp^odrils of the Tnj, all the angle* and more important wthitertural 
dclaili, are beightened by being inUld with precioos rtooe*. such as blood-*tonea, 

jaiper*. and the like. These are combined in wreaths, icfoll*. end f»tB, ai eiquistte In 
design a* bcaiiHful to coloort and, relieved by the pure white marble in which they are 
inUidj they form the mcpal beautiful and precioni style of omaTOent ever adopted lu 
■rcblttfcturif." 

Fergusson. however, questions if the autlior of this unrii-Tiiied monument or h’ls 
ehildren realised the fuU beauty of the long rows of cypresses lining the marble 
pathways of the vast garden, and of the canals studded with marble fountains 
running alongside? Slioh Jahan Ls said to have died, gaiing to the very last uimn that 
beloved pjoee. housing a yet more beloved form, whose place remained lor ever 
vacant for over thirty yeois even in an oriental liareiu. Could this have been without 
the author and worshipper at this Shrineof Love having realised to the full the charm 
of his devoted crestiw ? 

The style of this exquisite monument of matrimonial felicity has also been 
criticised as being too femimne. To them HavelFs reply Is sufficient. 

Thnse critic* who hare objected to the efft-mlnicy €if the •rcbltecture un«it]*eioa*ly p»y 
the highejt tribute to the genlui of the buildert. The Tnj wi* me*Dl to be fetointne. 
The whole conceiition and erery line lod detail of it «pte« the iDtentlon of the 
designer*. It to Mtimta* Mnlul henrtlf, radtant In her yoothfnl benuty, who *1111 ttngrt* 
un the bonks of the shining Jnmn*, ot early oiom. In the glowing midday bud. or in the 
tilrer nwonlight. Or fmther, we should uy. it Huivey* a mon: abBtfirt thonght: It li 
India's oiible tribute to the grace of Indian wmiaohood.—the Venus de Milo of the 
Faiit.” 

Needless to add that the Taj is entirely Indian in conception and execution, from 
the platform to the dome, with its lotus crown. 

Shah Jahan’s palaces exhibit the same tendency to extreme ornamentation, which 
merits more fully the charge of effeminacy, than the structure of the Taj. 1 he need 
for strength and security against battering rams and charging elephants no longer 
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square. ™d raised on « ™ulted basement 10 a high, the ^ace is b ^ m f _ 
smreys, the two lower ones of whieh ran round an unier eonrt of for^ _ 

The private apartmenU of the prinee are in the eentre.-foiir.5torej>a 111) a bg . 
standtag in the midst of the council halls. Durbar Hall, oflices and ap^m _ 
the retinue, the pnhlie reception rooms, corresponding to the 

of the Muhammadan palaces, are m the two lower stiOTys ” 

building; while the larger apartments in the upper storeys, placed at 
and in the middle of each side of the main quadrangles we crowned with domes, 
supported by tour kiosks with cupolas in the usual Hindu symbolic style. 


But, of course, the hftbiUtioas of these minor princes could not compare m 
splendour and magnificence to those of the Emperor of alt India. Ihe Pidaces 
Delhi and at Agra, enlarged and embellished by three generations of the mos 
wealthy and powerful emperors, were in their day the moat muguificenl pal^es m 
the East, if not in the world. Both theije palaces stand on the hanks of the Junuja* 
Let us take the more classic pile of Delhi, It makes a more or less regu w 
pareUelograro, 1600 ft. by 3200 ft. A high buttlemented wall of red sandstone gir^ 
it, broken by kiosk-crowned bastions at regular intervals, A noble gateway deeply 
recessed: a vaulted hall-way 875 ft. long, and two storeys in height;—make a mos 
imiiosuig portal to the imperial abode. The hall-way opens into a court 850 feet 
square. From the centre of it run, on either side, a noble bazaar,—a kind of Hi^ 
Royale and Bond Street combined in Delhi; while at the palace-end of the court 
WHS the celebrated naubat-khma, where, at stated Lours, the mighty keltle- 
dmim, —those jealously guarded emhlems of Mughal royalty,— proclaimed t e 
presence and the various activities of the Prince, the change of ins Rajput guoro* 
oud other such incidenta of the palace day. Beyond the 7 imib€U-k/taTiti is the 
court of the palace, a uoble rectangle of 500 ft. by 385, in the centre of which stood 
the court-room, the or the Audience Hull for the [>eople, 200 ft. long 

by 100 bmod, with uoble rows of richly jewelled pillars supporting a magnificent 
ceiling. The hall had in the centre a lavislily decorated niche with a marble platform 
inlaid with precious stones, on which stood once the peerless Peacock-Throne, fhe 
beauty and splendour of that magnificent seat have been described in awe-struck 
tones by European traveUers of the age, whose estimates vary in particulars, hut 
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agree in the general statement that it cost a vast amount of treasure running into 
tens O’f crorcs. Says Tavernier:— 

‘■Thi: priMlpal throne^ which li plitwd In the h»U of the But ctmrt. l» nearly «f the form 
And tlEe of our eainpbed*; that li to «ay, it i% ihout e feel loaf and 4 wide. Upoo the 
four feet, which *re very ousiive, and from 20 to Si inehei high, ere fixed ibe four 
ban, which aopiport the luise of the throne; and upon th«e Uars ere runged twelve 
eokmui, which atutaiD the canopy on three side*, there not being any on that which 
fiice* the court. Both the feet end the baft, which are more thilt 18 inefact Unif, are 
coveted with gold inlaid and enriched with tjameruUi diamonds, rubies, and emcnld*. 

In the middle of each bar there is a large balass (halet in origin) rubj-, but ew ou^McAca, 
with four emcTuldj round It. which form a square eros*. Nest io sueceMion. from one 
ilde to the other along the length of the bars, there are similar erosjes, arranged *o 
that In one the ruby la in the middle of four emeralds, and in another the emerald is 
in the middle and four baisfs rubies turround it. The emerald* are table-cut, and the 
iutervaU between the rubies and etueralds are covered with diamonds, the largest of 
which do not Mceed 10 to It carats in weight, all being showy stones, but very Bat. 
There are alio in some part* pearla set In gold, and upon one uf the longer sides of 
these there are + steps to ascend It. Of cuihloBs of pillows which ate upon the throne, 
that which ts placed behind the King’s buck it large and round like one of out 
boUten, and the two others that are placed at his side* are flat. There U to be leen, 
moreover, a sword auspeuded from this throne, a mace, a round shield, a tow and 
quiver with arrow*; and all these weapons, as also the cushioiia and steps, both of this 
throne and the other six, are covered over with Stones whieb matoh those with which 
each of the throne* la respectively enriebed. 

The underside of the canopy i» covered unth diamonds and pearls, with a fringe of 
pearls all round, and above the canopy, which is quadmugolar-^haped dome, there it to 
be seen a peact.ch with elevated tail made of blue sapphires and other coloured sUmet, 
the twdy being of gold Inlaid with precious stones, having a Urge ruby lu front of the 
breast, from whence hangs a pear-shaped pearl of 50 «ruts or thereabout,, and of - 
somewhat yellow water. On both aides of the peacock there I* a lar^ bouquet ef the 

same height ns the bird, and ronaisting of many hinds of flowers made of gold inlaid 

with precious itoues. On the side of the throne which ts opposite the court, there la to 
he seen a jewel consiating of - durmond of from 80 to 90 camta weight. niliiM 

aud rmeraldi round it, and when the King « seated he *’”/*'*• '^^7' 

But that which in my opinion is the moat costly thing about Ihli 
that the twelve eolumna supporting the canopy are lurrounded with ^ 7 * 

pearls, which are round and of fine water, and weigh from 8 to 10 
i feet distance from the throne there a« fixed, on cither side two ^rellas. the sticka 
of which for T or 8 feet in height are covered with dianwmds. rubles and peat 1 . T 
umbrellas are of red velvet, and are embroidered and fringed all round with pe*rla- 

Behind the throne-rnom « Audience Hnll in the Delhi “f Shnh Jnhw 

„„ . gnrden eourt «.d the fnmou, Sane-ilM reerentmn ciuLmber, f« His 
■Mniesty. containing the most wonderfni hsth, hndl in mKble and adot^ «th 
nreeioiB stones, mid fed by a canal brought direct from the Junmn. It “W *» ®t 
interest to note that the gorgeous marble bath of the palaro 

MatnuU of Hastings who inUnded to present it to the ptmee of dajrfira. f ! 

while the remains of the bath and marble Booring were tom op bV I."*? U dluun 
Bmtinck. and sold by auetioo. fetching probably I per cent of their original cost. 
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but sufficient "to eke out the revenues of India in b ttmnncr most congenial to the 

spirit of its governors” (Fergusson* Vol 11. p. 39S, note). 

The range of buildings sketched so far ran right through the palaee ^unds, 
almost completely bisecting them. To the north of these ^ a simcs of small courts, 
in one of which was the still more famous Zh'uwM-XAfis* the Hall of Friva e 
Audience, “the most highly ornamented of Shah Jahan’s buildings”. Ita Agra 
compeer may be more elegantj but the la^nsh inlay of precious stones in waJhi 
and columns and ceilings make it a unique specimen of its kind, well worth the 
boastful inscription in Peraian on the walla, saying: Agar Firdaii .1 Baru-e-Zamn 
(IS/, To Hamin ast\ Hamin ast\ Hamin nsH “If there is a heaven on earth, it is 
here, it is here, it is here." In this was aiso that famous window, -ZmoArAa f- 
Darshan,—from which the Emperor gave a sight of his person to his devoted, 
worshipping subjects. Below in the vast space stood ever ready pairs of fighting 
elephants for the delectation, whenever it suited him, of the Prince and his chosen 
courtiers. 

On the south and east beyond the Bazaar were the Zenana apartments, with 
courts and gardens, fountains and kiosks, and all that art could devise and wealth 
could demand. Not a vestige of these now remains, and so we have no means of 
sAviDg what th&y looked like In theii" prime* 

The Agra palace,—enlarged or embellished in his own peculiar style by Shah 
Jahan,—was a fellow in all material particulars to that of Delhi. Volumes upon 
volumes might be written upon the stiU extant remains of these noble structures, 
looted and ravished by an imsympathetic soldiery of all nations. The Morathas and 
the Jats, the Sikhs and the English, have all had their share in the loot in the 
decadent days of the later Mughals, not to mention, of course, the savage hordes 
of a Nadir Shall or an Ahmad Shah. The notes to Fergusson's laborious tomes in 
this department are poignant with specific mentions of this cruel vandalism, which 
may be read and verified by those who fee) incredulous when such stories are retailed 
to them. 

Bootless, however, to bewail these wrongs of a dei^rted past and a v'anished 
glory. The garden palaces of the Mugbals still endure in Kabul and Lahore, ns in 
Kashmir and Agra, in wonderful preservation in some cases, giving a glimpse of the 
gay life and Imturious living in the days when the name of lExtia was synonymous 
with wealth and splendour. The poetic soul of Babur ever delighted in gardens, and 
one of the gravest faults, in his eyes, of the land of his conquest was the lack of 
running water. His Sagk-e-ff'^afa, or the Nbhat Bugli, the Sbalimar Bagh. are, 
however, careful creations of a most exacting and exquisite taste, a most luxurious 
and refined standard of life. A view of the garden juilace at Deeg, — an edifice of 
the eighteenth century,—when the Jats of Bharat pur were rapidly fattening 
themselves upon the spoils of the Mughuls, or the leavings of the Manitlias,— 
would perhaps supply a living example of those fairy creatio’iis of the pleasure-loving 
Mughuls. 


CHAPTER TX 

INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

Wht^never it comes to b€ properly studied and written, the history of the^ trade 
of India will prore as fascinating as it is bound to be an instructive chapter in the 
annals of mankind. Popular tradition in India carries the story of Indian 
commerce right hack into the earliest dawn of human history* and there are 
passages which amply supix>rt such a tradition. The economic phenomenon of 
exchange as such may he t^en to he coeval with civilisation; and, in India, it may 
be antedated even the advent of the Aryans. The dispute, if any, concerns the 
origin of the overseas trade. The compilers of the Cnvihridge Histafty (i/* Ijidifi seem 
to be strangely oblivious of the significance of these passages, when they say of 
the Vedic Age: — 

“But there \% atlH no bmt of stw-bome conirocrce, OT of more than rlter iiaifigotiDn*" 

They had, indeed, no knowledge of the recent discoveries in the Indus Valley, 
which seem to carry further back the bbtory of Indian civilisation of a commercial 
kind 8000 years. But even without the knowledge of those discoveries, the story of 
the sea-borne commerce can be curried far, far back into the dawn of history. 
Without having recourse to the specific mentions in the Vedas of sea-going vessels, 
we may point out that the list of occupations given on the very page from which 
the above remark is quoted eridences the possibility of sea-borne commerce of 
India, since a good many of these crafts were destined to meet the needs principally 
of foreign commerce. Says Prof. Keith in the Cambridge Hiftory of India 
Ch, V.:- 

" We hear ftf hunteri, of «reir»l eliuici of iuhenneii, of ettendmiUi on Mttle, of fire 
nnierl, of plouuhcre, of cherloteen, of leTCrjil clflEset of atlendantii, of mslcrre of jewch, 
Imckel'inaker^, irBsberroco, npe-nuken, dyen, ehMiot-iniikcrSi bsrbefa, weavers, 
slanghteren, workeri In ould, cooks, lellen of dried fitk, mnkers uf hows, gntherers »f 
innid, door-keepers, smelten, footoieo, meHrngefs, earrere mnd sewsonen of food, potters, 
smiths snd 6<» forth. Professionsi scrubats *re recorded sod ptsyers on druiuii »nd notes. 
Beside* the hoatmam oppeor the ntirtmait and the poltman,** 

From the earliest available records of Indian foreign trade, the most frequently 
occurring articles of Indian export are cloth, dyes, precious stones, and metal-work; 
and a list of occupations,—which includes jewel makers, dyers, iveavers, smelters and 
smiths,—can never yield the conclusion that “there is still no hint of sea-borne 
cotnuierce." The evolution of the boatman may have been occasioned by the needs 
of riverfishing. But if the oarsman and the polesman, taken along with the 
wood-gatherer and the boatman, are viewed in the proper perspective with the naval 
regulations of the Maury an period, the existence of tbreign sea-borne commerce, 
even in the Vedic period of over 8000 or 4000 years ago, does not seem to be 
Impossible. 
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In an interesting and erudite contribution to tlie Jownol of the R aynl ABia tit: 
Society, on the “Early Commerce of Babylon with Mr. J. Kennedy, r. c.s. 

argued that the sea-borne trade of India with the Western Asiatic countries did 
not begin till about 70» B, C.; and so we may justly infer him to imply, in the 
above passage, that the transfrontier land-trade of India must have started nmch 
earlier. We have little data so far of the Dravidian commerce; but it certainly must 
have been much earlier still, if the recent finds at Mahenjo Daro are any guide 
at all. 

Mr. Kennedy, as already remarked, has advanced the thesis that, at any rate, the 
trade of India with the countries beyond the Western Seas did not commence 
before TOO B. C. Even admitting that statement for the sake of argument for tiie 
mojnent, there is no need to conclude that the entire sea-borne trade of India is of 
no greater antiquity. It Is a common place of Indian hbtory that the Aryan 
invaders, coming into the Punjab through the snow-clad passes of the Hindu Kush, 
spread principally in a soutli-easterly direction along the plaim watered by the 
Ganges, The natural course of their further progress would take them, by land or 
by sea, eastwards; and there is nothing in our still surviving rcfords to gainsay the 
possibility of a good seaward trade on the eastern side. The trade witii tl^e Suvama 
Bhumi, the Golden Chersonese of the classical vrriters, and thence to Java, Sumatra, 
China and Japan, would be possible by the purely Aryan agency, along and 
perhaps contemporaneously with, the Dravidian trade with countries across 
the Western seas. 

Speaking of the Dravids, Mr. Kennedy is himself obliged to observe:— 

■' But tht UraTidliiDi ef Southern India were iccMlomed to the sea, and aftcrwardi 
fomiahed a lare^ pfoporHoii of the ships and salton, not to iaf pirates, an the Indlsn 
Ocean. So that, althougb the coastline was Iona, periloitt and nninvttitia, there is no 
Dbrions iibyslcnl or etbiwlofical reason irhy an «rljr interoMirse by sea should not hare 
existed between India and the W'eit. 1 «an only lay, that as a matter of fact, there Is 
no nriid proof of it.” (J. B. A. S—189? pp. 

But he b unjust in his assumptionst and unfair in his criticism of the available 
evidence. The story of the B(wertt Jataka Mr- Kennedy regards as referring to a 
much later date, about the 5th century B. C.; and, as such, this distinct mention of 
trade with Babylon (Baveru) he considers as not disproving his main thesis. But the 
misfortune of an ine^tact or unavailable chronology of Indian peoples is pressed by 
him too far, when he tries to explain away the Biblical references to trade with 
India, and the Egyptian eridence for the same in periods much anterior to his 
assumed date. There are passages in the Bible distinctly referring to the Indo- 
Babylonian trade In the Mosaic period (1491-1450 B. C.>, and much more frequently 
in the age of Solomon (1015 B. C,). The Hebrew words for cloth, ivory, apes, ginger, 
pepper, rice, peacock, sandalwood.—all products exclusively of India,—are dritbctly 
of Tamil origin. Says Bishop Caldwell in his classic work, A Comparative Grammar 
qf tht JJraiiiiian 

“** U ac-ema probable thit Ar^'an merGhints from the OMuth cf the lodui moit kivc 
aceoinpanletl the Pbceniciiuu and Solamon’a lemnU in their vnyagw down Ibe Um1ab«T 
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but sufficietil "to eke out the revenues of India in a manner most congenial to the 

spirit of its governors" (Fergusson- Vol. IL p. 308. note). 

The range of buildings sketched so far mn right tbrou^ the palace groimdB. 
almost completely bisecting them. To the north of these was a series of small j^urts, 
in one of which was the still more famous DiTrtm-i-Kftas^ the Pnvste 

AudieDCC, “the most highly ornamented of Shnh .Tahan's buildings^'* Hs Agra 
compeer may be more degimt; but the lavish inlay of precious stones in its walk! 
and columns and ceilings make it a uniciue specimen of its kind, well worth the 
boastful inscrilrtion in Tersian on tbe walls, saying: ^4gar Firdnw 
ast. Tft Hamh ajH H(min rati Hrmin ast^ “If there is a heaven on earth, it is 
here, it is here, it is here." In this was also that famous window. - ZmofrAn-f- 
UariAaM.-from which the Emperor gave a sight of his person to his devoted, 
worshipping subjects. Below in the va.st space stood ever ready pairs of hghtmg 
elephants for the delectation, whenever it suited him, of the Prince and his chosen 
courtiers. 

On the south and east beyond the Bazaar were the Zenana apartments, with 
courts and gardens, fountains and kiosks, and all that art could devise and wealth 
could demand. Not a vestige of these now remains, and so we have no means of 
saying what they looked Uke in their prime. 

The Agra palace,— enlarged or embellished in his own peculiar styk by Shah 
.luhan.—wws a fellow in all material particulars to that of Delhi, Volumes upon 
volumes might be written upon the still extant remains of these noble structures, 
looted and ravished by an unsympathetic soldiery of all nations. The Marathas and 
the Jats. the Sikhs and the English, have all had their share in the loot in the 
decadent days of the later Mughals, not to mention, of course, the savage hordes 
of a Nadir Shall or an Ahmad Shah. Tbe notes to Ferguson’s laborious tomes in 
this department ore jwgnant with specific mentions of this cruel vandalism, which 
may be read and verified by those who feel incredulous when such stories are retailed 
to them. 

Bootless, however, to bewail these wrongs of a departed past and a vanished 
glory. The garden palaces of the Mughals still endure in Kabul and Lahore, as in 
Kashmir and Agra, In wonderful preservation in some cases, giving a glimpse of the 
gay life and luxurious living in the days when the name of India was synonymous 
with wealth and splendour. Tbe poetic soul of Babur ever delighted in gardens, and 
one of the gravest faults, in bis eyes, of the land of his conquest was the lack of 
running water. His Bagh-e- Wafa^ or the Nishat Bagh, or the Sbalimar £agh, are, 
however, careful creations of a most exacting and exquisite taste, a most luxurious 
and refined standard of life. A view of the garden jxilace at Deeg, —an edifice of 
tbe eighteenth century,'-when the Jats of Bhanitpur were rajndly fattening 
themselves upon the spoils of the Mughuls, or the leavings of the Maratlias,— 
would perhaps supply a living examjde of those fairy creations of the pleasure-loving 
Mughals. 
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The foregoing is the burest of aU brief sketches. The aehieTements of the Indian 
architect, eren in the ruins, are too numerous, too varied, too scattered, to be done 
justice to in such a superficial surrey. Volumes could be written upon the artistic 
achievements of almost each style, each province, each capital, if not each structure 
like the Taj. or the Domes of Bijapur. We are licre attempting ouly a sketch of the 
Splendour That Was ‘Ind; and so it is not too much to hope that these stray 
specimens will suffice to give some slight idea of that splendour, which, to be fully 
appreciated, must demand a veritable pilgrimage to these empty and deserted, or 
neglected, shrines of the past. 


CHAPTEK IX 

INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

^Vhenever it rotnes to be properly studied and written, the history of the trade 
of India will prove as fascinating as it is bound to be an instructive chapter m the 
anitaU of mankind. Popular tradition in India carries the story of Indian 
commerce right back into the earUeat dawn of human history; and there are 
passages which amply support such a tradition. The economic phenomenon of 
exchange as such may be taken to be coeval with cirilisation; and, in India, it may 
be antedated even the advent of the Aryans. Tlie dispute, if any, conceit the 
origin of the overseas trade. The compilers of the CawdfT'idg'C History (if Iitdia seem 
to be strangely oblivious of the significance of these passages, when they say of 
the Vedic Ages— 

" Bat there ifi atill tko hiDt af $at'boriic totntntTM, w of more tli40 riTcr HATigitioii- 

They had, indeed, no knowledge of the recent discovenes in the Indus VaUey. 
which seem to cany further back the history of Indian civilisation of a commercial 
kind 8000 years. But even without the knowledge of those discoveries, the story of 
the sea-borne commerce can be carried far, far back into the dawn of history. 
^V^thout having recourse to the specific mentions in the Vedas of sea-going vessels, 
we may point out that the list of occupations given on the very page from which 
the above remark is quoted evidences the possibility of sea-borne commerce of 
India, since a good many of these crafts were destined to meet the needs principally 
of foreign commerce. Says Prof. Keith in the Cambrid^fe Shtory oj ftidUt 
Ch. V.:- 

*' Wff hc»P <»f huQteri, M icreiml of ftsliermen, of ■UendAnts on c&Itte, of fire 

iMn£r;r«, of ploughrns, of ehArioteen, of seTeml eUisei of oUendAnt*, of mAker* of jrwel?, 
hatket-BiJikrns, wAsheniieii, rape-nuken, dyer*, chariot-siMkew, bnrbert, weaver*, 
vlaaahtvrer!, workcri In e^ld, cooks, *eJler(i of dried fiih, makers of bows, fatkcreis of 
wood, door-keepers, smelters, (notmrn, messffiaen, carvers and seasoners of food, potters, 
smiths sod so forth, Prcftssinnal acrohats are recorded and players on drvttns and Rules, 
Besides the ^oniaiaa appear the oattmam and the polewtn'' 

From the earliest available records of Indian foreign trade, the most frequently 
occurring articles of Indian export are cloth, dyes, precious stones, and metal-work; 
and a list of occupations,—which includes jewel makers, dyers, weavers, smelters and 
smiths,—can never yield the conclusion that “there is still no hint of sea-borne 
commerce.” The evolution of the boatman may have been occasioned by the needs 
of riverfishing. But if the oarsman and the potesnian, taken along with the 
wood-gatherer and the boatman, arc viewed in the proper perspective with the naval 
regulations of the Maury an period, the existence of foreign sea-borne commerce, 
even in the A'edic period of over 8000 or 4000 years ago, does not seem to be 
impossible. 
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Tn 6n iivtcrMting siid erudite contTibution to the tJounitii of the Aftitttic 

Society, Oft the “ Early Commerce of Babylon with Mr. J. Kennedy, 1, C, s, 

arjjtied that the sea-borne triide of India with the W estem Asiatic coimtries did 
not begin till about 700 B.C.; and so we may justly infer him to imply, in the 
passage, that the transfrontier land-trade of India must have started much 
earlier- We have little data so far of the Dnividiau commerce; but it certainly must 
have been much earlier still, if the recent finds at Mahenjo Darn are any guide 
at all- 

Mr* Kennedy, as already remarked, has advaneed the tliesis that, at any rate, the 
trade of India with the countries beyond the Western Seas did not commence 
before 700 B- C. Even admitting that statement for the soke of argument for the 
moment, there is no need to conclude that the entire sea-borne trade of India is ol 
no greater antiquity. It is a common place of Indian history that tlie Aryan 
invaders, coming into the Punjab through the $now-clad passes of the Hindu Kush, 
spread principally in a south-easterly direction along the plains watered by the 
Ganges. The natural course of their further progress would take tliem, by land or 
by sen, eastwards; and there is nothing in our still surviving records to gainsay the 
possibility of a good seaward trade on the eastern side. The trade witli the Suvarna 
Bhumi, the Golden Chersonese of the classical writers, aud thence to Java, Sumatra, 
China and Japan, would be i»ssible by the purely Aryan agency, ^ong and 
perhaps contemporaneously with, the Dravidian trade with countries across 
the Western seas. 

Speaking of the Driivids, Mr- Kennedy is himself obliged to observe:— 

“Blit the On.vidian* of Southern Indim were ■ccajttonied to the irt, sod ufterwuid* 
furnished ■ lur^e proportion of the ships und Milon, not to nj pinte*, on me iDdimn 
Ocesn. So thut, nlthaufh the coustUiifi w»* Ion*, pefilttiw and uttinvitin*, there ii no 
obvious phyiicnl or ethoobpwl rtnaon why *n arly intercoune by sen ihould not hive 
niited between Indl- ind the West. I «r*n only ssy, that h * mstter oJ fact, there ii 
no wild proof of it.” (J. B- A,S._iafi7 pp. i!*l-«B.) 

But he is unjust in bis assumptions, and unfair in his criticism of the available 
evidence. The story of the Baveru Jat<d:a Mr. Kennedy regards referring to a 
much later date, about the 5th century B. C-; and, os such, this distinct mention of 
trade with Babylon (Baveru) he considers as not disproving his main thesis. But the 
misfortune of an inexact or unavailable chronology of Indian peoples is pressed by 
him too far, when he tries to explain away the Biblical references to trade with 
India, and the Egyptian evidence for the same in periods much anterior to his 
assumed date. There are ijoasages in the Bible distinctly referring to the Indo- 
Babylonian trade in the Mosaic period (1491-1450 B. C.), and much more frequently 
in the age of Solomon (1015 B- C.). Tbe Hebrew words for doth, ivory, apes, ginger, 
pepper, rice, peacock, sandalwood,—all prodnets exclusively of India,—are distinctly 
of Tamil origin. Says Bishop Caldwell In his classic work, A Comparative Grammar 
(ff the Dt'oiHdiatt l^inguages.-^ 

"It seeiM pfobwble tbiit Aryan roefcbant* from Ibe nwiitli of tbe Icdtt* piaJit h»ire 
*c«iini*ni«d the PbcmicUni *1111 Solianoo** icrvuDt* In their Toyoges down the MeUbor 
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Age of SoIoOBoa proctised foroiRii tMdo *“ oeeon go og 


-Tbo E„pU.o.." »f U~o. "dy.'l *»“«“■ •”* 

, I-■ " 5 ,'”S™“ubii' «n -onupo'y «I»rted od g dyc-stofli «nd its 

press’ to fl.«e d«ly Wi-u. ton.l« to jT cf .much esrUer or.gm of 
foreisn bltwcra Mto ^d h</nclghbouB aoross the aa on Iho 

”“‘ro:tTro:tdrtVV^ oe.t.py,». c.. t.o 

importance. It a^um ^ navigators- But 

Pb®mc;i^wre e of argument that the trade. If opened in timtt 

TT™ thJ^fs of IWtos. was conducted largely by the Phientcians or Ihor 
in tte .nastery to'the .ndo-Afrto^ ^ it d-not nee^-ly -o^ 

•'■' 0^ .‘ettoeriecs. at least in part. 

merely passive uniiort ft ^ the Bttueru Jalaka or 

themselv^. _ dchnitely against such a conclusion. Common sense 

t'* ndtlhto.^ w.‘s discovered by a pUot jtrf 

.^,1 *7 AD it to impossible to believe that those who carried on this trade 

Doctor Vincent holds, to his edition of the Periphu, that there WB conm^caUon 
between India and Arabia before the days of Aleaander; and it is impossible to 
that two sneh peoples, as the Indtons «id the Arabs, bad to wait to 
Untunes till a stranger should come and temib them the most obvious mystery ol 
thp ticjuional ebangea in their own sea. 

In McCrindl^translation of classical WTiters* notices on Indio, he reproduces a 

passage from the nwlliern ciKiimn-Ti*»tioii, irktcd t“ 

Memllui CuJer, the collMgije of Afrinioa Id 

^ uresent w-a p«n by the kinf of the Soe« romistttijl of s^e Ittdimni who, vtUingf 
hdin f«r tkr jmrpor* of co-ufufret, Aod bttn drivpm Sy jrtoniw wio 0«T»««y, 

And the following gloss upon thin passage by the editor renders it stiU more 

m'Hilwc rf Tscuai. la of Si, OoU. lo AgOwlo. w™*. too.^a 

the ‘The work of CoratUua Kepos h»* not Moe down to and PW- 
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baa abridged loo much. The whole tmct wauld iuiie fnmlihiid a considerable history for 
raviEBtion. At pKsent we are left to conieclure whether the Indian ndventarera salted 
round the Cape of Goc«l Hope, through the Atlantic Oc«n. and Ihenee lute he 
Northern Seas^ nr whether they made a ™yage atiU mtire extroordmary, by psaaine the 
island* of Ja,«n, the eoaat of Siberia, Kamaschalka. Zembla In the and 

thence round Lapland and Norway, entered Into the German Ocean.*’ 

Without advancing, from such evidence, the perfectly agreeable h>iJothe^ that 
the circuiuimrigation of the world was first accomplished by Indian navigatore, 
including the discovery of the North Foie, we may at least hold that such a race 
of hardy sca-faters and adventurers could not have remained quite inactive m the 
foi*eign sea-borne trade of their own countryn 


CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT INDIAN FOREIGN TRADE 

Given, then, the fact that the phenomenon of mternatiomd cTtchauge had l^cn 
familiar and practised by ancient Indians times that certainly ^ back 

ftOOO years,-the next point of some interest in this study is to inquire into the 

character and organisation of this trade ol ancient India, ^ 

At the threshold of this inquiry we find that the main articles of trade are nearly 
the same as they are to-day, and have been tor all these centuries. Speaking ot ihia 
trade, Mr. Diintelh i.c,s., in his work on the Induitriai Competihon qf A.'nti, has 
well observed that it consisted of an 

»Exchange nf >nch of ha ptodiietloM >* Indian* were auperilurti«, l^nt at 

the same time nnt only prUed by the utioni of W«lc™ Asia. Egjjt an.1 Eumpe. b 
were obtainable frem no other quarter eicejit India, or from the farther ta* ymmu* 


the Indian Trade.” 

It was thus a trade according to the true economic principle, 1 f. in surplus of 
production or specialities. Speaking ol Buddhist Indian trade, the oJW n g 
HistofTf nf 4i4ncii^nt India observes (p, 213)5 

■*Thc nature of the export* and importi t* tclduni apedBed. The gold, which was export^ 
*» early at l«sl a* the lime of Darius Hystaspea, find* no explicit mention m the 
JtUalai. Gems of snriotts kinds are uainrtl as the quest i,f special »ea-f*rers anxioua 


dieicov'^r n 


And, quoting Rhys Dtivids on Buddhist India, the same authority adds 5^ 

“Silks, inusllna, the finer i»irt* of cloth, eoticry and nrmoar, brocade, emhreiderles and 
rugs, peTfume* and drugs, irery and ivory work, jewellery and gold (seldom silver) 
iticst wtre the main arHclei in which Ihe mrrcluitil 
This description may be taken to relate to the trade of the Mauryan Empire at its 
height- That, however, is not quite identical with the geographic unit ^ 

now reckon it. Impoiis and exiwrts are, therefore, overlapping in a way. which wou 
not occur if w’c considered the trade of India as the unit we now know it o e. 
A full and exhaustive list of the Imports and Exports of India the port of 
Broach and Nelkunda is furnished by the writer of the Periptus, which makes little 
material variation from the known trade of the Middle Ages of Indian history, an 
even of modern times* 
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DIRECTION OF THE TRADE OF ANCIENT INDIA 

If wc examine these lists carefully, we find, however, one marked diffcrenoe in 
general character between the trade of India to-day, and that about three thousand 
years ago, India was then principally an exporter of manufacture4~ Her imi>orts. 
though diverse, and including some manufactured goods,—as for example silk and 
silk-goods from China, or pearls from Ceylon, or other precious stones from her 
western neighbours,—were mostly articles of raw produce or live aniinuls like horscs- 
Glasswaie (?>, and again Porcelain, if imported, from China, must have been 
relatively of small importance. She need not liave imported the tew material for her 
iiionufaclures; tor, with the possible exception of silk, which we inny take to hove 
been a Chinese monopoly, nil the necessary raw material was found within her own 
frontiers. The most prominent example is, of course, that of cotton, the manufacture 
of which, from tlie indigenous material, liod reached quite a high stage of excellence 
when Megasthencs wrote in the time of Chandnigupta Mauryn, India’s ages old 
mastery of cotton manufacture has been vividly expressed by u Kuropeoii writer 
of the sixteenth century who remarks:—“Every one Ironi the Cape oi’Good Hope to 
China is clothed from head to foot.” in tlie products of the Indian looms; and. 
though the authority reitroducing this remark seeks to discount it by iiointing out 
that the peoples who regarded clothing us a prime necessity were extremely limited 
in number. Mr. Moreland is obliged to concede:— 

uuy then re*Lite Pyrand's pitiufeatiut *iai eMji(ei»led iccount by «AyiiiK tb"* 
[adUn luonvi lisd tr pruclleal muHopaly of the home tmrktl fi^r ctocket, and, in additiou, 
hud Ihftf prinripitl export mafketi, Anbia and heynnd, Burma, and the Eastern 
Islandt.” 

This relates to the days of Akbar; hut, from accounts no less tnistworthy than 
those of the Portuguese and other Euroijean travellers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, there is every reason to conclude that, in regard to cotton 
weaving. India’s pteiition ww practically the same in the dfl 5 's of Asnka, imd as fur 
boi^kwardas history can take us. The same of course, must be said of the dye-stuffs 
mode out of Indigo, which was as much a natural monopoly of this country, as tlie 
art of making cloth from cotton. And these dyed cotton fabrics were the prinei^ml 
exports of Indio. 

Of other textiles, the modern staple of jute ivus either unknown, or unused in any 
considerable fjuuntity. I'he Indhm protagonists of the medieval Christian monks did 
not wear sackcloth os a sign of penance; they preferred and used thcskSnsof luiimnls 
like deer, tigers, or lions. It is legitimate to assume from the frequent mention of 
tlger-skius t>eing used os clothing by the ascetics of ancient India that the art of 
tuxideraiy must have !»een fairly well developed. We do not, however, meet wdth 
any record of skins or dressed bides as having formed an article of trade with India; 
and so we may conclude that raw hides or leather inanufjtcturcs, though quite well 
known, must have iormed the subject matter of domestic or at most truns-frantier 
excliange only. 
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Of other animal products. Ivory was once a prominent article ot export (rom 
Indio. Pearls anJ Cornl are other instances of India’s great export in olden time 
without o need of corresponding import. Musk is mentioned by Dr- Muterp os 
amongst tlie exports of India from the earliest times; but he gives no aiithority for 
the statement. Perhaps it was mcliided in the rich spices and unguents brought from 
India in the days of Solomon. 

Among the animals forming port of the trade to and from Indio, Horses may have, 
on the balance, been imported; while Elephants are certain to have been exp^ed, 
though chiefly bv the trans-frontier land route. Historically, the most celebrated 
Indian animal exerted is the Peacock, which was not only prbed by the Greefe of 
the Alexandrian era, but apparently by the Jews of King Solomons as well. Even 
the Hebrew word fur Pcacoek.-Thukl,-is borrowed from Tamil, where this prmec 

oF birds called Tokei- ^ * 

Silk, which certainly formed a large iJart of the exports to the W fst from ancient 
Indian ports, and “which, under the Persian Empire is said to have been exclvim^d 
by weight with gold", cannot nuite be regarded os a native industry of India. The 
art of silk-weaving may have been naturalised in this country for centunes before 
the rise of the first historical Indian Empire; and that the cocoon may have been 
developed here too is not improbable. But the evidence of Sanskrit literature, which 
identifies silk clothing with China, cannot quite be disregarded; and so we inay take 
it that, however highly the art of silk^wearing may have developed m India, silk 
was an industrv really native to China only. The undoubtedly coniudemWe Indian 
trade was probably in the nature of the entrepot trade, in which the stuffs were, m 
the first instance, brought to India by the Indian merchants, or theu- .Invane^ md 
Malavan and Sinhalese cousins, from China; and thence re-exiwrted to Arabia, 
Persia. Egj-pt^ Greece, or Rome, via the Indian tiorts. The entrepot business, even 
now a considerable feature of our trade, was, |)erhap$, helped by the pcculmrly 
Indian art of dyeing the stuff with fast natural colours, which increase their value 
ill the minds of the Uiirbariaiis of the West, Porcelain is mentioned among Indian 
extwrts. in the Pertpfaii while iwttery was an estabtishcxl Indian craft even m the 
Vedic Age, 'i'he former may have entered in our entrepot trade, ns also pearls anil 

other precious stones, _* j f 

Apart from textiles, the most imiiortaiit category of manufactures exported trom 
India was metalware, prifieipally Iron and Steel goods, India must have reached a 
very’ high stage of manufacturing skill in iron at a very early date. Herodotus 
mentions that in the army of Xerxes, the Persiwi King, the Indian contingent was 
armed with cane bows and arrows, tipped with iron. Ironstiiiths are quite an 
important class in the Mamyan Age. Speaking of the age of the Rigvei^ at leart 
seven centuries before the rise of the Mauryon Empire, the Cambridge Hmtory qf 
Ancient India soys;— 

“Neit In inifwrUocc (Ui the w«d worlter) tw» tlie vturker In welml, who iraettnl ort ia 
the ft.rn.«, Mtaa the lUnf of* bird In pl*ee of bellow to fim the H.me. Kettle. *«<! 
other domertic uteitfil. were nwde of met*!. It I*, howerer, rtiU oncert.in whit 
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ih«l meUl which I* fflikd Am Copper, hninte, and irnn »hUe may have been 

mrant*'’ 

Thp same authority elsewhere gives 1000 M. C. as the probable date of the 
introduction of Iron in India, But whether or not iron and its nianufactu^a were 
understood by the Vedic Indians, their deseeiidants m the Mauryan Age had 
undeniably achieved great excellence; while another six hundred years later, m the 
hey-day of the Gupta Empire, their skill was equal to turning out such 
masterpieces, as the mm pillars of Delhi and of Dhar, of which a great geologist 

wrote 

" It li not nvuiy yotn since ibe ptoduetinn of Buch ■ pill»r would have been an IjopoMibUity 
In the Im-gest fqotkdrlce of the w«rW, and even now there are cnpiparativeU few where 
N limilfir hiis» «sf Hittal could be himed 

Describing the Delhi pilJar, the kte Dr. Vincent Smith wrote 

“ It a nt.w estiiWSjhHl beyond the piissibility of doubt that the iMterial of the pillar is 
pure luallrahle iruo of 7.B6 »P<dfe Riavlty, and that the monument U a solid &haft of 
Iren welded toBwtber .... The uaal Ungth of the pillar fiom the lop 
of the rapiUl to the bollmti of the lw*e Is SS feel 8 liichw. Twtnty-two feel arc -boTC 
erennd, and one foot elabl liiche* are ImsIow grauiul. The weight is estimated to ««*ed 
0 tons." 

Dr, Stnith, we may observe in passing, does not seem to make stifficient 
allowance for the facts that the pillar stands in the midst of a Muhammadan 
mosque; that the iconoclastic zeal of the early Muslim may have lopped off « 
considerable ijortion, r*. ff. iconographic capital from the original pillar, if not 
through sheer iconoclastic ism, at least on account of the exigeneies of the m^ue 
architecture: and that consequently, both the height and the weight of the original 
monument may liavc been much greater. Certainly, the three pieces of the Dhar 
pillar, aggregating 42 feet in height, must have weiglied proportionally more, und 
involved greater skill and daring in forging and welding the same. The skill that 
made sucli pillars could not hai-e grou*n in a day. nor be the property of a freak or 
genius. It must be the growth of centuries of silent development; and one does no 
harm to one *5 sense of history in ussii tiling that iron manufactures,—like the 
implements and weapons of all sorts, armour etc. — must have been made in India 
centuries before the Christian era, piiniarily, of course, for domestic consuiniition. 
but quite appreciably for export as well. 

As in the case of cotton goods so in the case of iron manidacturcs, the raw 
material being available in plenty at home. India needed no imi>orts to offset the 
exijorts of her weaixms, armour, and cutlery. In the case of other metals, gold was 
an exportable article in ancient India, supposed to be dug out by the so-called gold 
ants, which, however, though frequently mentioned by almost every elussical 
writer, is now explained as representing the Tibetans and their crude methods of 
gold extraction, ^^'e are now so much Imhituated to regarding both gold and silver 
as articles of import largely: and even in the age of the Pandyas and the Cholas, 
gold was so Irequently imported from Rome and her provinces to pay for the excess 
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INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

of liidiHTi exportii, that, iit first sight, it becomes difficult to accept the ciew that 
gold could hove been u native product of Itulia, But even if we do not regftrd 
Tibetnji golf] as really native Indian gold, geological evidence suggests that aJltivial 
de|iiosits of gold must, at one time, Iwve been very considerable in this country. On 
the other hand, the large stores of gold,—as omaiiienls and plate found in India at 
the time of the invasions of Miihmud of Ghazni and his successors, were 
an^assed, probably, ns the result of the gold obtained in the balance of trade 
exclusively. 

If metalware is heavy, and consequently difficult to introduce in trade during an 
age in which transijort fncilities were not very great, the trade in other minerals, 
like the precious stones, may liavc met with no such difficulty. Precious stones ot 
all kinds, \vith pearls heading the list, formed the subject of trade between Itnlia 
and her neighbours from the earliest times. Indians hail a surfeit ol pearls, a 
monopoly of beryls, a siu'plus of onyx; and these, with others still more valuable, 
may have been exported after the domestic needs had been met. I he precious 
stones, xi'e may assume, must also hai'e figured on both sides ot the trade account. 
But, in new of the large imports of gold from Rome in the days when Pliny 
wrote, the guess may be hazarded, that the excess was,—at least from the 
stand-point of the value if not of quantity,—on the side ol exjmrts trom India, 

There arc no other jiiaiiufactures in the trade lists to consider, unless wc consider 
tl'ClO(y-TCor,^', and particularly Sfiipx, os having been articles ot exjiort trom India, 
HfiTtdalxcowi as a luxury, and tcoA'icood as a necessity, ivere certainly in demand 
from the daj’s of Darius Hynstaspes. But these must be treated as raw material 
mainly, no greater labour than that of collecting and carting being expended iqinn 
them prior to ex|iortatian. Of ,rAi/w, it U difficult to say, though indiaus were great 
shipbuilders and mariners in the days, ivhen, on the moat conservative estimate, 
the trans-marine trade of India hud certainly begun. Dr. Mukerji s monograph on 
Afteicttf Indian ^ffiippitig nowhere quite states if the Indian ships w'ere so far 
suiierior to the stnictures of their neighbours as to be in demand amongst the hitter, 
and so botlily exported from India. Pcrha|»s, the fact was, that, as with Britain in 
the later half of the nineteenth century, the Indian ships, two thousand years ago 
and more, formed items of the so-called “invisible exports," doing their work of 
transportation and charging for that service in tlie shape ol iticrca.sed prices. That 
shipbuilding was an industry essential to the national existence was quite well 
understood by the Maiiryas, who held shipbuilding to be a state monopoly. Says 
Megasthenes: “But the armour-makers and shipbuilders receive wages and 
promions from the King for whom alone they work." 

Of raw material, the most important trade was in spices and drugs and migtienb, 
including therein pepjjer, cinnamon, cardamom, cloves, nutmeg, assafoetida, lietcls. 
camphor, opium, musk and flower essences, oils etc. The last-mentioned may be 
classed as manufactures in so far os they were fragrant oils or flower essences futiarj, 
which were certainly very largely in demand among the Reimans at the beginning 
of the Christian era, and quite probably in demand by the kindred t>eoples nUH^h 
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earlier. Opium is nowhere speeiBeally mcntionetl Iti the lists oi imports ^imd 
but it has so long been a pra(*tieal monopoly of India, that it ixxssibly eat aped 
speeifie emimeration by Western traders or travellers, who were no great 
eotisumets of the drug. Tt is probably included m the drugs so lfequentl> 


t.LoLi'Cd 

Of* other foml-stuffs, Kiee has eertniiily fonm^l part of Indian exports in the 
earliest times, as evidenced by the survival of the Tamil word for that article in the 
Greek tongue. Alut, as the FfriphtJi says, in view of the difficulties ol tmnsiiorting 
such perishable commodities over larije distonccs in ships of thwe days, the 
probability rather is that rice and other cereals like wheat were Jiubject matter of 
trade only in so far as they were reriuired for the victualling of ships. ines figure 
in the list of imports, but not to a very large quantity. 


This brief review of the ]yrincii>aJ articles in the Indian Trade for the last three 
thousand years cannot he complete without mentioning one item, which deserves 
more than a i>assing notice. Slaves are mentioned in the PtTtpUiJt, as imports fironi 
Kune, Obolesk, and Oman, Hut it is not dear where they came from. It is, 
howewr, ticrfeclly certain that India never liwl a traffic in slaves.' Apart altogether 
from the religious sentiment of perfect equality of all living iTeatures. which, 
certainly from Buddhist times if not earlier, laid a i)ositive embargo on this 
inhimmn traffic, there is the known fact of history that traffic in human beings was 
never made the cold-blooded business in India of the Aryans, that it was made by 
the Christian Europeans after the discovery of the Americas. Megasthencs and his 
contcmiioraries may have exaggerated in completely denying the existence of 
slavery in Indiii; though, in justice to these ancient observers, it must be i»ointea 
out that MWr class of domestic helps.—tlie //(urw, common in India.—were not at 
all akin to the slaves as modern interpreters have sometimes imagined. The truth 
apiicurs to be that ilrmts were a class ol' domestic servants, who, owing to the 
scarcity or unfainiliarity of coined money, were paid for their services almost 
wholly in kind; and they, being attached to the households where they served, 
did not leave them, perhaiis were not able to leave them. Hut they had good 
opi»rtimities to free themselves, if they so desired, usually their own earnings 
helping them to commute their services, as at a later date was the caw with the 
serfs in England, and so gain their freedom. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF OUR ANCIENT TRADE 

On a general review, then, of the commerce of Ancient India from the earliest 
times to 1000 A. C., we find the chief character of tiiat trade to be a heavy export 
of manufactured goods, qualitatively speaking. Raw material for further 

A r'" C a*e *"> rthicailLT pKHcrtbed for Ihc Iaj Miem-d^RRcn, ilatiS, fletll, «tronj| ilrinll. powmn. 

ffqwS. fftiJ. t>' ^ .^<1*“. vu. V6, whirs Icotn OHt from Ite tUt nf ibe Moquomr'* booty to 

oiotory tho Horn of Um rumolthert noiaim ai ila»r*. At a lator a^* Aklmr anfinllcly forlwdo thta InliamaB 
JiraCtlKa 
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manufacture abroad there certainly must have been; and fuod-stufls, chiefly in the 
guise of edible spices, did also figure b our exports schedule. But, from the point of 
value, exports must have prei>onderated over iiniJorts, textile mamifactores of all 
sorts forming the bulk of these. It was entirely on aceount of the preponderance 
of such valuable exiwrts that Indio contrived, even In the days when Ftiny was 
writing his Ntdurtd H'attfry'^ to drain the West of iU supply of gold coin and bullion, 
even as she is reputed to do to-day, though in a <iuite different manner, <md with 
radically different consequences to her own national welfare, 

•Another characteristic of the ancient Indian commerce was the presence 
of ji large vtitrepot trade which still persists, though perhaps In slightly 
altered forms. Pearls from Ceylon; gold from Tibet, Burma and the Golden 
Chersonese (wherever that may be); precious stones and spices from the islands ol 
the Indian archipelago; silk and porceluin from China; were all brought into the ijorts 
of this country, to be thence re-exported to the countries of the ^^'est, leaving us, 
presumably, ii handsome conunission as middle men. 

The existence, however, of an entreptil trade could not have been possible in 
those days, without the necessary cOTcomitant of a cousiderable fleet of merchant¬ 
men for traiisi^rt by sea. and mighty caravans for similar office by land. And there 
is ample evidence to show that Indians of all ages since the earliest dawn of history 
have been great carriers by land as well as by water. 

With the carrying business mainly in their own hands, and with a very 
considerable ndrepot trade, it would not be surprising if we find the system of 
trade organisation carried to a very high level in uncient India, betlier or not 
the castas of modern India have develojicd Iroiu the trade guilds of ancient India, 
it is jicrteetly certain that, at least about the 51 h century B. C. if not much earlier, 

“CrJifti mill tfonuiicree Bre fluurtahtniTi highly orffanined furpunt^ly, iiiider ctiuditioiu <*t 
indlvidiul and I'orjuiratc I lie leading wcii thfreorthe friends and coiin«lIiit*^ 

•>f kings. We h»ve fifund Utiour largely hereditary, yet, ihetewltbil, a mohllily and 
Initiative anything hut rigid revealed In the eierrtw; nf it. And wr have discovered a 
thiiTtiugh fiiinlliarity vilth mnney and credit agt> I’eftire Ihr Tth Century A. B. ffawh, 
//»r, n/ZadM., p. *19.) 

Pgftiiershi|gs in commerce were fairly well understood, though itidiviilutil freedom 
of initiative and pluck were not restricted, os in a !atcr-day joiut stock enterprise, 
by merely travelling together m the same caravan, or bound on lioard tlie same 
vessel. For purposes of discipline, the HaythfWtdm, or caravan-chief, may have been 
accorded a certain degree of prestige and authority among his fellow travellers and 
traders. But the latter by their acquioscetice did not surrender their independence, 

*^Thr art «f «*ehaoge hulneeti prodmer mid ctiisimirr, ur lielwMu either and middle-nion, 
wtt*. hnth licfiire niid during the ugc when the Jatistm Inmk wai coiiipiVd, n ‘free* hkrguiii 
and ft tmnaartloii unregulated, with une nnUlilr elrvptUm, hy thr*>^t«ii of rtutote fined 

of ludin* p* !£Jdp) 


11 ALM»nllnK to Pllny'i AWaral ifuturit aii, Hi. there wia “no j «r in, whJeb Jnilia did not drain the Etwiau 
^huudrKl mitlton Thl* WOllhl «l»“« I" "'«»? ■ •Urrlin#. or a erero and h.V 

Uf rnper* at the porw»l rate of eieltalige. 
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••The Eene«l trntlenry of thi> i«of«sion to e«de .ay Icfful ciutomiifr «t* o intptrtt 
the type of profit-mongerloii find. en„dt™™tlon in other Liw^book.. 

ifiii. p. tiS.) 

Rut in the Buddhist itcriod. and under the Buddhist influence, the _ 

“LfHal rote of interest pfolmUly between +0O B* C* end SOO B* ■ ^ ”1“^ 

■nonlt for twenty This 1* * ™te of on y 

rnufutM lo the Katiupana, or 15 per cunt pernntjam rww t IL A T IMl 

IS yeers sjp*. 20 nre allowed to the foii-posi*," {Rhy^ fhnr.Jr, J. IL ^. b. IMl. 

p. SSOSl) . 1 - 

The importance of the mereantUe callmg, with its necessary adjunct of b ^ng 
Biid credit, must have been purticukrly stressed under the Buddhist uod Jain 
influences; since those two cognate bodies of religious doctnne would imp y a 
general condemnation of many an industrial pursuit, that, according to th r 
^neepHon, would involve a harm or destruction of life. They con^quently confine 
tlicir faithful more and more to the relaHvely innocuous pursuit of commerce, an 
hence the growth of commerce under Buddhist rule, 

COMMERCE AND THE STATE 

With such ft development of commerce, it would be strange, indeed, if the 

rclatian of the Stele towerd, trade «ere undefined or unb.o»u. 
the Kinff as embodving the entire state in Ms person is foreign to Indian history, 
hence, the elate .itieiliee trhleh enuui.te from the KiOB ehirfy take the orm ol 
eolleclioii of taxes on mcnbuidise. supervision ot weights and me^uies. etc _ 
ArIM SiMlm of Chatiokya. supposed to be composed in the days of the ® 

the Mauryan Empire, gives minute details of such dues and taxes, those 
commerce taking the shape of octrm, road and ferry * shipduUes and a 
merchandise tax in kind, levied ^I^^iftlly ui^n exports and imports. ^ 
fVII 127-103) is strangely silent about cotton stuffi and silk go^, me a ^ or 
implements of war or chase, as well as aids in transport, like chariots, car^. horSM 
Tefephl^ts. unless included in the general rule. 

articles of manufacture and general trade do not come mthin the p _ ^ 

apeeific taxation. As mentioned almve. certain tr^es. like ^ 

nLitions-manufactwe. were either specially protected, or 

monopoly from the days of tlie Mauryan Empire onwards. But, after a ewefu 
revieiTof the evidence we can rommand, it seems unlikely that the Indian State 
had. in the period reviewed here, realised the duty of conscious promotion o^ 
indigenous enterprise and industry by means of active hscal assistance a ^ 
type^hat now characterises the focal legislation of modem states The 
fJTsuch an absence of state interference may probably be found in the 
level to which Indian industry had no doubt attained, rendering it unnecessary as 
well us unwise to interfere in the natural development ol commerce. 

INDIAN TRADE IN THE MUHAMMADAN PERIOD 

Comlmz next to consider the trade of India during the Muhamm^an 
JZyThe fftiod lB0.^.T«O.-it may he remarked, by wey of prefaee. that to 
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being a period relatively unsettled, trade development could not take place quite 
so cfTectively as would be the case under a more peaceful regime. The sway of the 
Delhi Emperors, until the advent of the Mugtmk, was never uniform throughout 
India, nor unbroken for even half & century or a generation. The Deccan was 
relatively free from the dynastic differences of the northern India, though even in 
the regions south of the Tindhyas, the clash of Hindus and Moslems was neither 
unknown nor without uittuence. The trade of Makbar with China and the West 
no doubt was flourishing all through this period in the principal articles which 
formed the staple of that trade ip pre-Muhamtnadan mid ancient India, Spices, 
including pepper, cloves, nutmeg, cardamom* precious stones, comprising pearls, 
diamonds, beryls, rubies from the mines of Golkouda; cotton goods of all 
description; woollen shawl, aiid carpets; Chinese porcelain and Venetian glass; 
Indian art ware of all kinds; animals, princii^lly horses,—these formed the hulk of 
imports and exports ut the South Indian ports; and no doubt also flgirred in the 
overland trade from Agra via Lahore to Kabul, and thence to Central and Eastern 
Asia, and from Multan to Kandahar, and thence to Persia and AVestern Ask and 
Euroije via the Ottoman Empire, Measured according to the standards common for 
this and other countries of this period, and after allowance is made tor the admitted 
hindrances to trade, there is no reason to doubt that the volume os w*eil as the 
value of the trade in this ]jeriod must have been quite considerable. 

INDUSTRY IN MUHAMMADAN INDIA 

Premising in general that India was. during this age, very nearly selTsupporting, 
Mr. Moreland in his fndia ut the death af Akltar observes;— 

*'Tlip coautty produced nil iht fbud nnd which ordinary people TequliTtl, 

though not nlwBys in suffirient QuantiUes to satisfy nil peeds: Imports Under this head 
wrrc ptnctically limited, to frttfts, apicn and atituuUnis. la the same way, alt ordltmiy 
clothes were made in India, hut silks, Tclrcta and hmadcloths were imported from 
Tariuus parts of the world. 

Foreign testimony, however, has been recorded to the effect that India herself 
manufactwed large quantities of these lust mentioned stuffs. Though conceding that 
all the metalware used within the country was made there, Moreland considers that 
much of the raw material was imported. But the remark can only be accepted, if 
the point is conceded that transport facilities in Muhammadan India were 
sufficiently developed to permit considerable trade in such cheap but bulky goods. 
Both Mr. Moreland and Dr. V. S. Smith incline to the view that roads in 
Muliamtiiadan India were not very good. To speak of only one metal —iron; the 
great demand for it only for armament purposes. Including artillery since the 
days of the Portuguese, not to mention the need for agricultural and other 
implements, could not possibly have been met out of raw material imported from 
abroad. As a matter of industry, India had excelled for ages past in iron and steel 
goods, particularly arms and armour of all kinds. It must have been the same with 
regard to copper, which loomed so largely in the currency system of the country 
throughout this period. 
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Salt was produced for W consumption from sources which proUhly have 
endured to thb dav.^Sainbhar lake, the Punjab mines, and the sen-water on the 
coast Internal trade Ln this article was very considerable, but it did not figure at 
reitb"mix,rt. like now. or .s export in the fordgn Uede o( tho counUy 

Diamonds, or the olhor hand, were oaaily 7J‘‘L 

famous mines of Golkonda, which arc supposed to have yielded the Kohi-noor 
among other gems, were in full operation during the Muhammadan duntiK Ih^ 
earlier Hindu period. Tavernier, the French jeweller, travelling in 
eighteenth century, estimated the diamond production ^ ^ 

00 000 men on the Decean mines, with another 8,000 m the Chhota Mgpur mines 

thrxMordand esUmates the total yield at 20 lakhs of rupees m the currency of 

the period Along with the precious stones may also be mentioned pearls, whi 
contTued to be the staple of Indian trade in either direction, all trough this 
pariod, peail-lishinR givinB ^mploynrot to i.a many as «0.M0 

of course, be any doubt that the Peisiao waters were productive ot peaibo^re. 
but quaotilntively. all records seem to agree that in the Indian, mcMmg A 
Singhalese waters, trad, was the most important, ^he ennsumption of 
very great in India itself, being used freely in dress materials and ^ 

LeTvSg out such well-bnown uses of pe«ls to in *!■'Int^ 
.lahsn, we may quote here from a traveller Abdiir Kto«k. of the Xk century 

visitinn Viiayanagar. Speaking of the King s dress he says. 

imiLriantin the trade of this period as well. The very minute regulations, couching 

the classification and i»crfbration of these stones and their _ 

ought alone to suffice to say that tr«le in these niicit have been to 

“ r'-r ht:r„ 

fhe Indian ships, wbieh were built large enough to serve m their time as ocean 

carriers. Says Moreland. y„ that *i»ri ft™ tiic 

"Tlif »mtude iif conifticrce In the Indian seas was 

Pnrtngncsc trade In tninojic, the ^rent b e i nwetninlr mil iHe larue ones, 

carried in .hip. bpiU m India, and that of th«e, «; 

were (ajnstmeted i>a the wMt «.el, njrt ■ ,?t'!^tun11v certain that India alw hulU all 

Inlet* within easy reach of the forcita. It ^1*^ Bcmml a. frr “» SU"** 

,he ,to.ll U-U toinlwd thf ,4^ «he. wtowred by 

and thi- aggregate volume of .hlppiDg was thcrclore ry S 

eonieiitp omry ataitdatd.’* _ ___ i*,*. Uibb 

thorn In eiutence at one time.” (Mweland. p. ITi-J 
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Mr, Moreland is, however, more concerned to show that, if ship-buildmp m 
India hits declined since the Muhcmiinsdan period, compensating industries of road- 
earrinng vehicles and railways have been built up; and that consequently there is a 
lariie balance in favour of the present regime. He, therefore, does ^ant justice to 
this obviously great, if not the greatest, industry of medieval India, contenting 
himself irith the remark that the ordinary vessels were of sinaU capacity; and that 
the larger ones were few in number. As usual, however, Mr. Moreland gives no 
authority for such a slighting judgment, beyond his rather exasperating “1 think . 
One is therefore forced to adduce contrary cndcnce to show how completely an 
ingrained prejudice is apt to lead astray even a eompetent scholar. 

The Sultans of Gujarat, the most uJvanced maritime imwcr of India, second, if 
at all. in ship-building to Malabar, were in the habit of aiaitituinmg large 
fleets in the fourteenth and flfteenth centuries, and styled themselves Lords 
of the Sea. The European traveiler, Nicolo Conti, says of the Indian mCTchants:— 
'■They lav very rich, «» ranch go that Mine irill cArry on their bnsincss in forty nf tbclr 
own ghipt, Mch of which U vmlued at 13,000 jjohi pieces- 

A ship costing 13,000 gold pieces of those days,—which in purchasing power 
would exceed a million of to-day,—can easily give us an idea of the siie of such 
vessels. Given only a single such merchant in ports like Surat, Broach, Goa, 
Mangalore and half a dozen on the Eastern coast to Satgaon, wc get a fleet of some 
4(M) ships of the largest tonnage, 'Ihere is nothing to show that shipping had 
declined from the dayx irf the Sultans of Gujarat, the Bahmaiii Kings of the 
Deccan, and the Hindu Empire of Vijnyatiagar. Basing himself on the authority of 
the Englishman Fryer,—an English Doctor of the Cambridgcl. niversity, who came 
to India in 1673 and published n New Avcount of East fmlin and Pcr.via in 1697,- 
Mr. WTieeler. in hts Histow of India, says: 

■'Tlie shipping 1*7 pretty close togrlhcr In the Sor*l rivEf. Snme nf the vessels 

wert ini»re thnn > thoasind foitu burden. AlloRether Ihere were iiKTie thsn * hundred 
jiaod ships, besides sinnllcr vessels. 

Fleets, in Mughal wars in Sind and Bengal, of from lOO ships to several 
thousands, were not very rare on the Indian rivers. In the Indian ocean proper, 
similar, though smaller, Indian fleets often engaged in battle the Turkish, Arab 
and European pirrtes from the fourteenth century downwards. We may then 
conclude that, shiji^building was a most important industry in the hluhammadan and 
the Hindu period; that in ixiint of value it is exceedingly difficult to estimate, but 
could hardly have been inferior even to the most well-known, as the best e.stab1ished, 
indiUitry in India,—Cotton initnufocture; and that its signifluance is probably 
obscured by the ships figuring only as ‘invisible exports’ of India in the Muhammadan 
period as they did in the Hindu iieriod. 

Next after forest produce, wc may notice agricultural produce os a constituent 
in Indum coirrnerce. As a rule, Ibod-stuflPs did not form any great proportion of the 
commerce of Muhammadan India,—food-grains being chiefly produced for local and 
immediate coosiimptiou- Some grain may have been the subject of commerce for 
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provisiotiiiif! travellers or ships, but the amount as well as the voJuc must have been 
insigniliconl. A food materiitl, however, which may have entered very considerably 
in the trade of Muliammadan India, is sailed or dried fish, which, besides being 
an im|nrtaut item in the ibod of the fieople in the maritime and riverain provinces, 
should certainly have found purchasers in ship-masters and their fellow voyagers. 
Fish-oil was a by-product equally valued by ships as well as for local consumptiffli, 
while the use of Ssh-manure was established in Gujarat when Tbevenot visited 
Surat ill 1660. 

Coming next to the trade in animats, we find horses very largely imported from 
Countries beyond the Indus, Ar abia, Persia and Turkestan. This was not merely in 
the nature of a luxury trade, but one of national necessity in the South. Abul Fajil 
mentions several places, amongst thcui Cutch, os producing unitnals os good as the 
best Arabian horses. Akbar had 12,000 horses tor his own personal use in his stables; 
and this fondness, coupled with the very wide-spread custom of including 
a horse in Durbar presents, required large imports even for northern India. 

If the trans-frontier trade was thus brisk in northern India, which had its own 
breeding places, and which nevertheless imported several thousands every year, in 
the south the horse-trade was still more inqiortant, owing to the scarcity of local 
supply, and to the great, steady demand for purposes of war as well os of trade. 
We find notices of the botse-trade in the Deccan from the earliest writers. Thus 
A1 Beruni, one of the earliest Arab WTiters on India, says:— 

Ir, Ml it were, the Key of Hinil. • • * There no hcmei in M^abar, mr 

nthcr thus* which arc there are weak. It was Mareed lliat BTerr year JunwIuiJdln Ibrahim 
shcnild send to the {lea-ar liOO itinna Arab hunrs nbtauied bnin the IslMndi rpf Uls, and 
10,000 horses fttmi *li the Islands of Tars, saeh ait KiiJif, Lafasn, Bahrein, Hunnn*, 
KBilahal, tic. Kaeb horse li reckoned worth iiilQ dinars of red ijold enrrent.'’ 

A dinar, it may be noted in passing, has been estimated to be equal in value, in 
Akbar'a time, to Hs, 30; and at that rate the trade for this portion alone would 
amount to Rs. 7,52,40,0(10 iier annum. The same story is told by Wasaf 
some three hundred years later, who adds that the sum total of the value of the 
horses ini ported 

“wMs mid out of the orerflowing rrieones of the esUtes iind endowments heloitainff lo 
the Hitidti Temples, *nd from the U* upon eonrte*Bn« HlUchcd to them, <ind no cburge 
wMt iiicoiTcd by the public treMsury.'* 

While horses figured chiefly on the import side, elephants may have been exported, 
but there is not much reference to that fact in the records we now have. Probably, 
the trade in elephants, in so far as it did exist, was by the land routes only; and 
may have amounted to a small fraction of the horse imports. (M other animals, 
peacock, apes, parrots and other birds,—if exported or imiJorted, ‘there is no 
specific mention. We may, therefore, conclude that the trade in them, if any, must 
have been insignificant. 

Among other beasts, cattle,—counted with agricuJturaJ production, though used 
for purposes of conveyance all over India,—were more thoroughly used in agriculture 

MS 
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proper. Ceriain .i>eciiil breeds, like the Mulnad rattle in the Wh and the Gu^rat 
catt^ on the West, may have figured in the inter-provinenil co^erce. Bu for 
foreign export, the prejudices and necessities of Indian people alike forbade them 
to export cattle. The only form in which cattle could be said to have foraied 
I>art of the Indian trade during the Muhamniadan period was, probably, in skins or 

’ ^Befotrdiaeiissing the most important group of Indian manufactures-the teirtile 
floods, -a word may be said about Sugar, which, certainly, even in Muhammadiin 
India, occasioned some trade; and Oils, which have, as unguents and perf^es, 
always figured in the foreign trade. But in both instances, the locally 
material w-as made up into the finished article within the country itself. The trade 
in sugar vras largely inter-provincial. Bengal, Lahore and .Ahiiiadabad being the 
chief centres. The oil-trade was with foreign coimtries as well, though it is dilHcult 
to say precisely what proportion of the Indian produce was exported. Opium luid 
Indi^ with the dye-stuffii made out of the latter were practically Indian 
monopolies; and figured extensively by this time as exports from India, Paiier, on 
the other hand, may have been imported. 

Porcelain, also, and glassware must have been largely imported. 


Historically, as well as commercially, the most important item in the trade of 
India, however, consisted of textile manufactures of all sorts. Mr. Moreland 
hold.s I — 

“ vns * minuT imluitrT in the lime of Akbnr. * • • » Of the period 

tbool teOO, il Wdy be nffinned that the esptift of amnufActoTcd goods uai verj' smnll, 
that the hnmt market wilj limited |ntisr,-nd that it wnssappUed larerlr by importalton 
uf foreign gisi>iis,** 

Other European writers, like Barbosa and Varthema, hold that silk goods were 
supplied from Gujarat to Airica and Burma; and the latter asserts that Gujarat 
supplied i — 

"‘All PcrsLii Tartary, Tatkey, Syrint Barbaryi AmbLi* Ethii^pLii * * * wUh lilk aod 

At Vijayanagar, Barbosa had noticed it a hundred years earlier; and Abut Faxl^s 
detailed crtdence in the Institutes of Akbar cannot pass for nought. ‘ Mr. Moreland 
ignores the results of his own laborious research, for he has noted in the same work, 
but in another place, that:— 

“ I>rt« affoidcil similar opportanitic* fni; expenditure, Iwth in the quantity nf fannenta 
and in the cmIUmh ef the nwteriaU employed. If we may belien Abul Fofi, Akbur 
took niHek tpoie inlereat In clothes than in food; * • • hia wardrobe woJ sufficiently 

Urfie to require nti elalwralr system of vlaAi Kent Inn, but when we rend Hint 1000 
complete auita were mndc up for him erery year, allowanee must be made for the practice 
of confeiTiiie dresses ni m reward of diatinetfon upon persona appenrin^ at coort- 

(p. asfl.) 

)) "Throqgli the mUenlion of Hli Majesty, s torlely <if uew uisaiifBictam are eaisbllshed in this eoanlry. ip*! 
the clfitlii* fsbrlcated lu Pewta. Europe ind China hare heeoioc cheap and pleuty." Gladwin, p. VI. 
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Witli such lui etiquette prevulling, the domestic market, tliougli sniuli« must have 
been quite paying enough to stiiiuilate the mitivc iniumfaetiirer. encouraged by 
every device of royal, viceregal, iviid aristocratic patronage. V\ ith such eeutres for 
production as Burhonpur, Ahmadabitd, Pattaii, Benares and Uuhore, besides the 
royal capitals, it is unreasonable to deny the existence of a good siJk-manutucturiug 
industry in India, serving for export iis well as for domestic consumption. This 
does not. of course, mean that no silt goods were imported. Raw silk bulked 
largely in the Indian imports in this period; and silk goods also must have 
contributed an appreciable proportion. The Indian exx*orts were a historical fact, 
though these exports may have consisted only in part of the slufls nmnutactured 
in India. 

Coming next to the woollen stuffs, we find that the Indian people did not consume 
any great quantities of woollens, and heuce probably the rehitive indifference to that 
industry. The demand for woollen clothes from the Mughal nobles may have been 
met by foreign imports, India not producing wool at all worth speaking of. Exceptioti, 
of course, must be made in connection with shawls,—pure wool and with silk 
mixture,—which were sipecially pivtronbed by Akbar and manufactured largely in 
Kashmir; and with carpets, which were centred at Agra and Ijahore in Akbar s 
tune. But the latter were also imported largely from Persia during all this period, 

* * * . * . 

It thus leaves us with cotton goods as the most important item in the trade of 

India. We have already referred to PjTard's statement that, 

" Every one twin the Cape ef Good Hope to China, n«in oiul wnnjnn, li clotliEiJ fftao head 
to foot In the prudocts of Indian Iddids.''' 

and need now hardly repeat the same argument to establish India s unbroken 
mastery of the 'world commerce in this article, 

VOLUME OF INDIAN COMMERCE 

Dealing next with the volume of Indian trade, it is impossible to accept Mr. 
Moreland's estimate. The trading season in Indian waters must have been limited 
owing to monsoon currents. But the data he proceeds upon are either non-existent,— 
and therefore the inference is no better than an unsupported estimate; or relate only 
to isolated experiences of individual pirates, like ftliddleton in 1011-19, or travellers, 
like .tourdain. On the other hand, there is positive testinmny to show that Indian 
trade must have been far more voluminous during this period. Until the rise of the 
^lorathas introduced and popularised the mountain |)Otty for cavalry use, the horse 
trade alone,—taking it only at 100,000 onimalsJ imported during the year on state as 
W'ell as private account at all the ports beginning with Cambay soutb’ivards, would 
have taken up a good proportion of the tonnage Mr, JWorclajid assigns to the 
Western trade. Then there is the evidence, already adduced, of considerable 
shipping in the best Indian horljours. 

Wc can indicate the volume of this trade, luni more particularly the value of that 
commerce, by another means. From the days of Pliny at least, there is a eonlinuous 
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story of India obtaining the annual balance of trade in her favour in the shat>e of 
gold and silver. The stores of gold w-cumidated by these means ought to give an 
idea of the volume of this commerre. Without going back to the time of M ah mu 
of Gliazni, whose plunder of India was reckoned in thousands 
consider only the following weD-authenticated histoneal tacts. Ferishta, the 
historian of the time of .Vkbar, si>eaking of the first invasion and conquest of the 
Dec-can by Malik Kafur under Al.md-dln Khllji. says that the conqueror on his 
return from the Deccan presented his sovereign Alnud-din with 

eleplaiols, «a,OaO horws md fitt.OOO nu>«M of nold, t>eve«l Im.ies of jeweli ind pearls, 
BDil other jjneciou!) effects/' 


The gold alone has been estimated by Mr. Sewell, in an appendix to his work on 
A Forgotten Empire*\ at IStGTa.OOy lbs. equal, at 85 shillings per oz. to about 
£ lU6,2et),tiOO in viJuc, A more .'itable account of the wealth of the Deccan alone 
may be had from the story of \’ijayanagar. a hundred years and more after the 
inva.sinn of Kafur. Abdur Riizaak the Arab traveller idready quoted, writmg in 

1442, says;— 

•' W'bilc ibe crlEli™.twH of tbe Vlmhonnwi v*it «¥«, he (the kitiff) ient iV>r thi* bumble 
iodivlduAl (the writer) one eveulim iit the lime «f pruyer. On umTini: *l the i*lAce, I 
four *Uigei l«id nut uiwut ten ymidi liquune. » * * T^e ttAufe roqf nmd walU of the 

ujWrOumO wre rtmered with pitila f gold Maid witAjeweU. Eaeh of ihw p/«'" *'« 
iht thichu^u fthe hath n/if tvord, »nd wsa firmly Used with nuLls of ((old. On the first 
«tAge the Kinif'# i»y»l neat wu plewd. This wna fonnn) of sold niid was of IwfJIt 


Measuring this apartment at 900 square feet, the ceiling alone, without including 
the walls, must consume immense quantities of gold. Speaking ot the princes of 
Vijayunagar defeated at Talikola by the allied Muslim kings of the Deccan, 

Mr. Sewell writes;— 

"Within a few lioam the« c«»en chief* hirtily left the i-iUee, errying with them all 
the treasurts on which they eonld lay their HamU- Fire hundred and elephomit hdm 
y fitk trainiTe m dfjiinijjiifr (i»d preejoKi eii/nei, iwlmrd nt mart thim a kumirtd mtf/toa 

eitrliaft and cariyine the state iniigtiia and the eetehiatcd fewelled thmiic of the kings, 
left the city under convoy of bodie* of BoldicrB who remained true to the crown." 


This woldd mean 25.000 oiaunds of gold at least, gitdng only half the treasure as 
consisting of gold. Forty years later, Akbor’s treasure was reekoned, in coined gold 
alone, at 40 million sterling in the six principal treasuries of his Empire. These 
instances would suffice to show that the gold which was so abundant in India as to 
be measured by the thousand maunds, could not have come to the country except 
as a result of favourable trade balance. This trade balance, be it noted in passing, 
was brought about, not by the complicated network of harassing regulations, which 
distinguEhed the Colbcrtiste regime In Europe oi' the XVI and XVll centuries; 
but by the ingrained pecuiiiu'ity of Indian industry. As far os the state was 
concerned, the Government taxed exports and imports impartially, the inost 
enlightened of the rulers often remitting the more luu-ossing forms of taxation. 
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Akbar had reduced the customs duties in bis Empire to 2i*/o, and abolished ell other 
taxes on trede, as weU as reduced the excise duties on domestic manufactures to 
50 /, from 10*/*. And Akbar was not alone in these wise measures. A hundred years 
and more before him, Abdur Rozaak bad recorded the Vijayanagar practice of 
charging the same low rate of duties on foreign imports at Calicut Thus the wealth 
that was Tnd in the days of the Hindu and Musalman emperors was the creation 
of a flourishing industry in all departments of human wants, a profitable foreign tri^e 
based on this industry, and a wise, far-sighted system of goyemraent which 
contented itself with the least possible interference with trade and its mysteries. 




CHAPTER X 

THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 


The glimpses we have had of the S]dei]douf That Was 'Ind are not easy to 
parallel, at least in the same degree of briUianee, in her social and political system, 
in her people's actirities in peace and war. For thirty, forty, fifty centuries, perhaps, 
her people have TSTOught marv'ela of art and industry; of perronal heroism and 
naticKial achievement; of speculative thinking and social building, the like of which, 
even aa seen in these glimpses, may be difhciilt to parallel elsewhere. We have 
drawn attention to several of them; but indiddually they do not reveal,—they cannot 
display to the fullest advantage,—the intrinsic grandeur of the whole, Aud yet, if 
we did not cast a glance at the marvel and the miracle of the whole; if we did not 
seek at all to know the disembodied spirit ol' the mass and its tong, long history, 
our review would only make for despair,—all the keener because of an inevitable 
contrast with the present. We may not be able to separate and distinguish the 
specific contribution in the making of our history and our civilisation of each 
particular race that hits now been indistinguishably absorbed in the common entity 
and the complex unity known as the Indian people. We may not he able to produce 
sufficient jwoofs for statements such as that the Dravid of the South excels in high 
abstraction and so contributes to metaphysics, — if the term may be used, —to the sum 
total ot India s religions and her morale and spiritua] philosophy; that the Aryan of 
the north provides the capacity to enjoy, and the conditions of enjoyment of life 
and all that we commonly imply in that complex conception; that the West brings 
the means of that enjoyment, even as the East contributes the disposition for it; 
that the Aluhommadan introduces an appreciation of coma], worldly delights, even 
as the Hindu achieves their reffnement. llut even if we cannot distinguish and ear¬ 
mark, as it were, the particular portion of each ingredient into this complex moss, 
we must, nevertheless, not fail to view the mass tn -manse if only to know its spirit, 
and to sense its signiticance. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM 

"S tewing the mass as a whole, considering it os a social edifice, the most salient 
feature challenging our notice at the present day is the rigid stratification of society 
jii India into castes. Has it always been so! To-day, indeed, caste is aU-petv'iuiing. 
Even the Chmtian convert in Malabar or Madras acknowledges an Rboriginal 
division st^ separates from one another the children of the Cross, and makes 
them avoid indiscriminate inamage relations even among their brethren of the 
faith, it the original line of social circumvallation forbid it The Musalmans, of 
cour^. have l^g since been acclimatised; they also arc rigidly divided mto Shios 
and Sunms; Khojas, Memons and Borahs,-each again sub-divided into a hundred 
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microsco]«c sub-commnnitics scpaxatccJ, hHer se, bj? gcogittpbic or occupiitiodB! 
rcasoas; and so cannot claim tbit perfect deniocrscy in their social structure which 
their creed implies and enjoins. Sister Nivedita hp® seen the JFeb of Inditm Life^ 
and realised for herself how in present day India eftch new mce or community 
makes a new caste by themselvesj at least in the Hmdu*s eye. Uis instinctive 
Catholicism enjoins upon the Hindu to recognise and respect each such group and 
its peculiar forms of warship or social relations. But this does not tell us if, from 
the beginning of history, caste has been with us. The Vedic Aryans, very probably, 
made the first distinction,—the first ancestor of the modem caste,—which created 
a wide gulf between the aborigin,—the Hnsya,—and themselves, the proud 
eonquerois swelling with the arrogance of their lighter complexion. Amongst 
themselves, however, the pristine Aryans had none of that perfectly water-tight 
compartmentolisation, which their descendants of a thousand years later came to 
enjoy. If there were any dividing line between the warrior and the priest, the line 
was a thin one and not impossible to cross, especially as both were alike the 
cultivators of land. It is difficult to say, on the evidence of history now before us, 
when the first absolutely water-tight compartments began to become manifest 
among the Aryans themselves. It is n ot imlLkely that os they spread eastwa^s and t 
southwards, there was an meritable mixture of blood, before which, ideas of racial | 
exclusiveness could not hold. For, the race must have become indistinguishably 
mixed long before the time of which we have any historical records. On the other 
hand, occupational differences, reinforced by regional exclusiveness, must have 
become more and more stable, and therefore res])ccted amongst the people at 
large, since it made for a certain economy, which had only to be seen to be 
instantly accepted. 

The spirit and purpose of the earliest social stratifjcatioD in India is difficult 
exactly to understand or appreciate. 

To dcAcribe the male sayi to hfs on Ha* IwdiiM 

Coniribnied ifuma^ [■ tbe W15f **jij an idem in actiul pfmcUce wpuld 

refToire m wh^^le Foltinie^ Bat fre iiu>* notice a feir of itfi cbufmctcriaticd^ The natare 
of the difference between m Bnhinaiui mnd a Shadrs im indicated in the vicur 
that a Shiidr* lyiii do no wmog^t (cp. Mmna X a Fieir that mmt foakc 

Mit Lmmepac demand upon tbc patknee of the bighee easles^ mod ii the nUeltite 
cnnTeeae of the Western doctrine that the King mix do no wrtinfp These facta 
ore wM illuainted iit the doctrine of legal ptiniihment^ that that of the Valah^a tboald 
he twice aa hemry aa that of llic Shudm^ that that of the Kshatrlya twice as heary 
again, that of the Brahmans twice or ceen four Um-es ms henry a4CBla In reapect of the 
fame offence^ Far^ rrjpaaj^rir/y iwj wiiA bK^lKffmte a»d 

Caste is thus, absolutely speaking, racial in origin, regional in tenacity, 
occupational in convenience. Soon after the emergence of these characteristics it 
must have become stereotyped. But if In its original form and condition it had 
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tidvantitges, Lhe present is not the only generation to i^erceive its disadvantages. 
Every law-book of the ancient Indians, while recognising its existence, testified to 
individual rebellion against its inevitable tyranny. Caste, once established, must 
have interfered necessarily with the personal.—and even the private,“life of men 
and women too much for the more daring or discerning among them not to have 
realised its inherent impertinence. To Judge Irons the regulations in the ancient 
law-books,—e. g. Anuloma&nd PrntUoma marriages,—such cases of individual revolt 
must have been pretty frequent, even in matters which the present day caste 
conventions consider to be sacrosanct The princely class must have from of old 
inevitably offended against caste regulations in this regard, not only by their 
matrimonial alliances with non-caste, non-Aryan India, but more particularly with 
marriages contracted for princes outside India. 

They, the law-givers, did not, however, deny or seek to disestablish the caste system 
for this reason of a possible revolt against its unbearable tyranny. They only sought 
to regularise irregularities. A more thorough and wholesale opposition to the very 
principle of caste was attempted by Buddhist as well os Jain protestants, who provide 
monuments, alike to the spirit of re^'olt against the senseless tyranny of social 
stratification; and to the irony of history which has made the successors of those 
primeval protestants themselves becoming os utterly and irredeemably caste-ridden 
as the most orthodtn Hindu. Caste,—without, of eoiirse, its stiffling rigidity and 
its suicidal tyranny; with its greater economy and convenience, its automatic mutual 
insurance and its unavoidable equality within its barriers; caste, with its catholic 
welcome to all,—old as well as new,—races and creeds, seems to be the only 
condition for this country to make of its people a nation. If only it could embody a 
degree of flexibility in consonance with the modem idcos of the freedom of the 
individual, the caste-system of India has in it yet sufficient vitality to have a long 
lease of life, Uebels, of course, there always will be, as well as protestants. Saints 
and Seers have, in the past,—from Mahavira and Buddha to Nonok, Eabir and 
Keshub Chunder Sen—more than once attempted to eradicate the very principle of 
caste; hut, like some pUant bamboo grove in one of her own primeval forests, the 
castc-system of India has bent before the blast, and has re-a^rted itself the 
moment the fury of reform had spent itself. 

CASTE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

But, if the caste-system has such deep roots, how did the individual fare under 
its all-pervading influence ? What happened to those countless hundreds of successive 
generations, for whom it has everywhere been ordained: 

Theirs not to reason why. 

Theirs but to do and die 1 

Kor them, ordinarily, the caste provided a clear-cut life, a career, a series of 
definite, unexceptioned, unmistakable regulations, governing every event and 
activity from their conception to the final disposal of their ashes. Within its fold, 
the caste-system provided a breadth and scope, on equality and an assurance, which 
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to the vast mRjorit 7 spelt satistiietion, and even serenity. The injunrtions of the 
oritriual law-giver took on the more agreeable guise of ritual and cerenionial, 
socio-religious in form, and infinitely varied in aspect^ providing! like some fairy 
landscape, a charm all its own, a sco|)c wide enough not to be mortifying, and yet 
restricted enough not to be bewildering. Assuring a career, the caste, nevertheless, did 
not deny individuality altogether; enforcing a division of labour, the caste could not 
always deny scope for striking talent, and, of course, never confine absolute genius. 
Its native elasticity, or at least its recognition of exceptions; its temporary bending 
before a transitory fury of mass revolt, saved it from utter annihilation in the past; 
while, so tongas its inherent advantages,—economic or biological,—could be 
demonstrablcT it may feel itself assured against cataclysmic changes in the future. 

The widening horizon of the individual is, however, an ever present contingency, 
hlen as well os women have, on occasions, felt its suffocating effect, each time their 
mind rose above the appointed groove. For such, the only remedy was revolL 
Transgression of caste meant penalties, of course; but seldom, if ever, a sentence of 
death. For such rare exceptions the experience must have been unique, as it could 
not but have been cxhilerating. 

All this presuppeses, indeed, the caste-system to be universal and eternal in out 
history. As already remarked, its beginnings are uncertain* its scope in the earlier 
centuries limited; its tyranny for a thousand years and more in our history clearly 
in abeyance; its sos'crcignty ever liable to attack in the mass as well as by 
individuals. Few among its critics realise that it gained adventitious strength 
during the centuries of Muslim dominion* when the race’s instinct for self-preserva¬ 
tion combined with the individual's need for a guarantee of personal safety, to assure 
a fresh lease of life to the system. Fewer still among its friends remember that what 
has saved the system in the past was its adaptability and elasticity, which made it 
weather every storm pruetically unhurt Its rigidity tvos more apparent than real, 
and was only a response to the caU of the instinct of self-preservation. When such 
demands are no longer made upon its conrenience, it would be suicidal to 
stress its rigidity, or deny the right of the exception to an exceptional treatment. 

WOMAN IN INDIA 

The lot of the Woman in ancient India was ordained, not by the castc-systein, 
but by the still more anterior custom crystallising into law. The place of woman in 
the real framework of Indian society is thoroughly misunderstood by the alien 
missionary ai^ much as the native visionary- Woman, is mainly viewed in the 
Indian social system with respect to marriage; and its consequence, inatherhood. 
“Women," says Manu, “were ordained to be mothers, even as men were created 
to be fathers,"—a statement of the principal purpose, perhaps not quite in 
harmony with modern notions, but none the less significant of the hidden aim of 
human life* The reverence paid in India even now to motherhood is incapable 
of being understood by those nurtured in and accustomed to the modern western 
notions. 
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“Where women ure adored, there Gods abide”, says the classie Lawgiver* The 
prevailing nvisconeeptions of to-day in regard to woman's position do not change 
the corner-stone of the Indian social fabric- “A muster exceedeth ten tutors in 
claim to honour,’^ says the greatest of our taw*givers, “the father a hundred masters; 
but the mother a thousand fathers in the right to reverence/' 

Sfi'fHiwd PitTT 
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This injunction is even now being tacitty and universally obeyed, despite Manu's 
own o&tVfr dictum that woman does not deserve freedom. The Cult of the Mother 
is one of the most ancient faiths, the Universal hlothcr being worshipped in 
symbols, often as soft and alluring ns those of Moriatiy,—sometimes awful and 
terrible,—but never oblivious of the essentia] functions of motherhood. 

Motherhood i$ the one outstanding aim of the Indian marriBgc ideal. Marriage 
is not for the pleasures of the individual only; it mujst help to achieve the great 
social object of maintaining the race. Its links iti the shape of the sacrifices to the 
manes of the ancestors stood hard and rigid throughout the centuries. All other 
considerations, even if present, are subordinate to this central domiuwit theme. The 
ife IS, of course, a Sohodhiti’tiiochaiHTttt a colleague in religious rites, and a comrnde 
in social responsibilities. But the wife has not realised the full purpose of her being, 
if she has missed motherhood. In the selection of the husband or the wife, again, 
the modem notions of a pci^nal choice in such matters would find much that is 
bizarre, incongTiions. even unnatural, in the Hindu practice of some thousands of 
years* standing. The history and tradition of India do not rule out altogether the 
element of tjersonol election by the bride-to-be of her groom, in cases where a 
genuine election was possible. The early Aryan marriage was monogaraic,— 
witness the RarBtqfa/ta, though polygamy for princes, or for particular reasons, may 
not have been unknown even in the earliest times* Though in course of time 
polygamy among jiniices may have come to be a common exhibition of royal license, 
multiplicity of wives could never have been more than a remote insurance against 
prolonged sterility for the vast majority of the people. But even granting that 
^rsonal choice hod very little scope in the Indian society, for woman tJarticukrly, 
it is a meting of perfect affinities which is sought in all the regulations laid down by 
the ancient Law-givexs, and observed all through the centuries following by then- 
followers ss far as practicable. The modem world makes much of the freedom to 
choose on the basis of romantic iov^e. Even assuming that there b real freedom of 
choice, what assurance does ^e present ideal proridc for achieving the atm of a 
modern marriage unity of spirit in identity of passion? The Indian marriage ideal 
^ well as sptem is more truly social os well as sociological, in that its main purpose 
IS so altruisticj-the preservation of the race, the continuation of the efibrt to 
penetrate through the mysteries of nature. Personal gratification for the parties 
marrying is a secondary incident of their union, and as both men os well as women 
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were equally subordinated to the social end in marriage, It is untrue to consider 
India's regard for the dignity of womanhood, for the beauty^ of wifehood, for the 
reTerence of motherhood, as being the outcome of a savage contempt for women. 

The ideal underSying the Hindu marriage contract and ritual will be best 
illustrated by a brief description of the ceremonies most commonly accompanying 
the marriage even to-day. Every marriage assumes, and most marriages also assure, 
that the bridegroom is a fit and proper person carefully selected. The marriage is a 
ffift of the bride by her father or guardian to the presumably most eligible suitor 
from within his caste. On bis arrival at the bride's home, the groom is received and 
welcomed by the Sampradantt ceremony, which is itself a gift, and is made up of a 
threefold offering of water and rice and sandal paste, to bathe, and perfume him, 
and make him fit to offer oblations to the gods of the hearth and the home. Each gift 
and its reception are made to the accompaniuient of prescribed chants and prayers. 
The Bride is then presented, and her right hand placed in that of the Groom. Is it 
merely an accident that in the ancient classic sculptures, picturing the marriage of 
Shiva and Parvatl, the Bride stands to the right of the Groom! Oris therd a greater 
meaning than the eye can see! The Bride is ffiveit, no doubt, in marriage by her 
guardian; but the Hymn of Love recited at the moment is strangely significant of 
the purpose and nature of the performance; Who gave her! To whom did he give 
her ? Love gave her, and to Love he gave her. Love was the giver, IjOvc the taker. 
Love that pervades the ocean. With Love 1 accept her; and, O Love, may this be 
thine.” Other gifts follow; but they are only material accompaniments to emphasise 
the greatness and the beauty of the Gift of Gifts, the W^ife. The skirts of the 
mantles of the pair are next tied together, symbolic of their joint and mutual 
obligation,— and not merely a ring from the husband to the wife, to mark the 
latter's life-long slavery to the former. The hand of the bride received in his ow'n 
by the bridegroom, and uirif vema, in the presence of the lioly fire and the friends 
and relatives of either party, is evidence of the solemn and mutual saerameat, 
which is completed by the Seven Steps taken round the holy fire by the pair that 
mark the final completion of the ceremony. At the end of the seventh step, the 
Husband addresses his Wife and Companion,;—^‘Having completed seven steps, be 
my companion. May I become tiiy associate, and may none interrupt our association”. 
And as the officiating priest pours water over the hands that are henceforth 
for ever united in health and in sickness, in sorrow and in happiness, 
the solemn prayer, voiced ever on tiiese occasions from the \'edic days, is 
raised for the last time: — “May water and all the gods cleanse our hearts; 
may air do so, may the Creator do so. May the Divine Instructress unite our 
hearts. " 

In words strangely reminiscent of the orthodox marriage service in the Christian 
Church, the Queen of Heaven in the Hindu Pantheon describes her ideal of the 
duties of women in the Mah^aratat — 

‘*The duties of wuEnao sne in tbe ntei of weddings when in ihe prcaencc of the 

nuptltl lire, Abe becDinef the aimoeute nf her lord» for the perfonmnee of hII righteous 
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aspects. Itidia knows and reveres, os no other country, only the professional 
artist, devoting his or her whole life to the attainment of exceUentc in that art. 
She has, therefore, done little as yet to provide woman, whose primary and 
absorbing interest is sup|xised to be the home and all that it stands for, with other 
“interests’’, except for the professional doctor and teacher now slowly rising on our 
social borbon. These last, also, being creatures of blind imitation, still lack that 
sense of vocation which alone could securely root them into the soil. 

For the rest, Indian womanhood, seen in its proper setting and true perspective, 
comiiares favourably with womanhood ail over the civilised world. India sufiers 
to-day Irom an economic blight, which affects her manhood as much as her 
womanhood. The calumnies, propagated of late intensively, against the Indian 
social system in general and the place of woman in it in particular, defeat their 
own purpose in wilfully forgetting the material handicap on India to-day. That 
however, Ts not the same thing as saying that the social ideals of India have not 
undergone, in course of history and under the force of circumstances, any changes 
for the worse, any enfeeblenient, or perversion, or even abuse, in practice. But in 
so far us such perversion or abuse and enfeeblcment is noticed; and remedies 
applied to stop the rot, the chances of a social resurrection, a cultund renaissance 
in India will be multiplied infinitely, if, in the efforts to remedy and recreate, the 
Indian reformer goes to the fountain sjwitig of our ancient ideals, and avoids an 
easy, cheap, meretricious imitation of an uncongenial scheme. 

» • • 


SLAVES 

If the place of woman in the scheme of Indian society has been often misunder¬ 
stood, the position of the serving class is by no means alw'uys fully comprehended. 
The liasym of the V^edic age became, in a large measure, the Dtista of the ages 
following—with their definitely appointed scheme of duties as well os rights. It 
seems unreasonable to fasten on the mere accident of birtli irretrievably to 
prescribe a man’s station in life; and it cannot but appear inhuman, os it is 
indefensible to engraft on the sentence of eternal social degradation the penalty of 
uiitouchability.lt is a social stigma which cannot but ap^iear to be a heinous crime in 
its rigid, continued maintenance. In its ongin this peculiar type of social exclusive¬ 
ness was due to racial arrogance. AVhen the race became mixed, the stigma still 
remained, even though its one possible explanation,—not justification,—was gone. 
The serving class in India was not altogether a mass of slaves, or even serfs. The 
Aryan born could not possibly be reduced to slavery. Seven classes of slaves—or 
occasions for en-slavemenl—are mentioned by Alanu (VII 415), c. g, capture, 
commuted death sentence, debt, self-degradation or judicial punishment; but the 
incidents of slavery in our classic times do not at all eomiiare in hardship or 
ignominy with the slaves of the Greeks and the Romans, or of the Spaniards and 
the British in their colonies in the New World. Says the Cambridge Hisiory of 
India, on the authority of the Jot ideas'-—(p, 205). 
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“Tiler SldTc f>r icTVBitt wu an adjuDct In aU buuaeliuLda able to comtniiDd doin<t$t1e servicf; 
belt siaTes do not appear to kave been kept, u a rulcp in great numhetVi either in the 
boose, or« in tbc Wnt, at mlnlDf or ^ plantaticn ^ work. Tkcir treutmenl differed, of 
couTstj aemrdLng tn the diapp^ltlon and capacity of both mastei- and filave^ Thu wc 
findp in the the ilaire pettedi permitted to learn writing and bandlcTufts, besides 

hli ordinary dnties ai nlet and footman^ * ^ * But of aetnal iU-treatment there 

is acaneelj any mention * , * We do not meet with mnaway filaresp’* 

speaking of the historic days of the Maury as, the same authority elsewhere 
observesv—(p, +8:4)* 

*■ Id all taaci tlie i1a*e nwf pitrebase bis freediMD by any urninj^ aeqaired imesiKctlve 
of big loiisteT''* scrricr, and tmosoiD from ewtridr mmot be TcfnsFd. Tbe stave v'amnn 
whet is taken' to her master’i bed thereby acquired frcedoiiii at alio do her children*” 

This is slavery, no doubt; and unquestionably degrading. But, compiiT&tively 
speaking, slat'ery in India was not quite so atrocious as in ancient Rome or 
modern America. The Musltm invader, aceustomed to the harsher codes of a 
conquering fanatic, for a while intensified the horrors of slavery,—especially of the 
prisoners of w'ar,—in India, But the inevitable touch of India’s genius at last lighted 
upon the moat gifted as well as the most tnerciful of the Mughals, who readily 
abolished this savage penalty of defeaL Ever afterwards, despite stray exceptions or 
local peculiarity of usage, slavery of tiie conquered as an institution bos ceased to 
be on the Indian soil 

INDIAN POLITY 

ITie social organisation thus developed is ruled by apolitical system in consonance 
with the ideals sketched above. Monarchy has been an ancient, immemortAl 
institution on the Indian soil, even though the free, democratic village community, 
is not less ancient* For the Vedic rites, a chief, AprincepSt a king, was indispensable. 
But was Vedic kingship elective? Or was it, from its very inception, hereditary, 
with a bios in favour of primogeniture ? The A'edic references point to a hereditary 
monarchy; and in the epic times pnmogetiiture seems to be too thoroughly established 
to be questioned* Scope was, however, not altogether denied to the aspiring and 
enterprising cadets of royal houses to eorve out new kingdoms for themselves, even 
as the younger sons of great merchant princes had an equal opportunity to i>rove 
their mettle in the Jataka days. 

But while kingship was hereditary; and royalty beginning to be hedged round 
with a halo of divinity, the obligations,—the duties,—the Dharnta —of the King were 
no less onerous. If the King was exalted over oil men, he was burdened beyond all 
men with duties for the good of the country and the people in his charge. A 
Chandnigupta, a Kanisliku, or an Akbor was easily the hardest worked man of his 
day in his whole empire. Uising, os we know Akbar did, like his great Maurya 
IH-edccessors, while the day hod not yet dawned, the sovereign of the Indies 
performed his ablutions, said his prayers, and got himself ready for the day’-s task, 
long beiore Iht meanest of his subjects had shaken oflP his sltimbers* The daily public 
appearance of the Prince was as btegral and important a part of the day’s agenda as 
that Kemi*divuie and unbroken custom for the King to preside in his own Court of 
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Justice, to dispense it,—free and impwtiii] to all,—with his own royal hands. In the 
Manryan age, we may rely on Megosthenes’ authority to say that there was very 
little serious crime in the Empire of Chandragupta. The genius of the people and 
the living spirit of their social institutions must have prevented or minimised crime. 
By the time the Mughal Empire was being founded, the manners and customs of 
the people must have undergone a serious deterioration; but the kingly duty of 
dispensing justice was never relaxed all through the centuries preceding British rule. 

This does not, of course, mean that the Sovereign was the only judge all 
throughout bis dominions. There were lower courts, as well as separate tribunals of 
each city, each guild or caste, even each village. The village punch even now 
stinives to bear witness to the deathless vitality of this ancient institution. But the 
supreme Sovereign remuined the Chief Judge of his realm, the highest Court of 
Appeal, even as he might be the immediate arbiter in the first instance in any case 
that came directly before him. 

In a vast Empire, there would naturally be a number of independent or over¬ 
lapping authorities. The Indian village was, until the other day, a republic in itself, 
autonomous for aU the important purposes of its daily life, and acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the central government at periodic interv^als by paying the vQlage 
dues. But, besides the immemorial autonomy of the village, which no king could 
overthrow, besides the established orders of society,—the castes, and their own 
separate organisation which partook of divine ordination,—there were hardly any 
other checks to royal absolutism in the days of the Maury as, and the Guptas, any 
more than under the Mugliais or the Marat has. An aristocracy of birth, in 
continued possession of vast landed estates or li(]^uid ivealth, of the type that was 
evolved by force of circumstances in the great Rajput States of medieval India, 
was hardly anywhere of sufficient stability and importance to make a permanent, 
effective check on the royal power. And even when the purely feudal aristocracy of 
Rajput chivalry came on the scene, the traditions of persona! loyalty to the 
sovereign were so ingrained and powerful, that their value as checks on royal 
authority in the framework of govenunent was negligible. Among the Musokuans, 
even before Akbar had abolished the Jagh system of rewarding public service or 
pei^onal merit, and had rendered every grandee of his court, Rajput as well as 
Mughal, a paid servant of the State, the peculiar law of inheritance never allowed 
families to be founded who could rival the splendours of their sovereign. All 
wealth, as all honour and distinction, came from the Sovereign, who resumed alt the 
grants to each grandee and noble on the death of that individual. The latters 
children had to depend on the royal bounty for their maintenance. While Emperors 
as generous as Akbar and os mutuficent os Shah Jahan were on the throne, the 
imiierial bounty never failed; but there was no inherent, indefeasible right in the 
children of a Mughal grandee to succeed automatically to the wealth and dignities of 
their father. A Mir Jumla or an 1timad-ud-Daulah might, in his lifetime, rival the 
wealth and splendour of his sovereign; might even dairle the Prince himself by gifts 
like that of the Koh-i-Noor, and leave wealth behind him computed in erores. But 
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nt hts death, the entirety of his undisposed of possessions feti to the SoTereign as the 
uniTcrsal heir in intestate succesiston. 

But, while a feudal type of aristocracy was absent in the India of the Mughals; 
and so an inherent check of that type of polity on royal absolutism unavailable, freer 
institutions in the modem sense of the term were not unknown to the ancient 
Indians, even outside the village boundaries. The Lichchhavies,—of whom the Jain 
Saint Mahavir was a blood relation, and from whom came the Queen Consort of 
the first of the Gupta Emperors,—are an historic example of a number of tribes in 
ancient Indie living in a republic of their own, and governed by an oligarchy not 
materially dissmiilar to that of ^'enice. These must have been, in their day, no 
insignificant contrast to the absolute monarchy of their neighbours. And, besides 
them, m every Indian Empire since the dawn of history, there have been 
Feudatories,—subordinate allies,—who in their own immediate charges must have 
been practically autonomous and independent. The relation of the sujieraln and the 
feudatory is by no means new on Indian soili hut the tight of historical research is 
so far much too meagre to tell us precisely the nature and conditions of that 
relationship in every day practice. The Gupta Emiierors,-like their Maurya and 
Kushan predecessors in all likelihood,—subdued without annexing a number of 
local principalities, even as the MughaJs did a thousand years later. But though the 
Rajput Princes, the allies as well as grandees of the Mughal Court, were amongst 
the greatest geiierak and viceroys of the Imperial provinces in all ptirts of the 
country, it is impossible to say where stopped the Emperor's authority In the 
domestic concerns of these grandees, who were also Princes and allies. The 
liersonal ascendancy and magnetism of an Etuperor like Akhar apart^ and a|^rt also 
the influence of friendship, the claims of the Emiieror for interference in the 
immediate jurisdiction of his allies were stoutly resisted in almcHit every instance of 
which history has record. We have already alluded to the cose of that minor Maharaja 
ol Jodhpur in the time of Aurangzeb, of whom the Emperor claimed guardianshipj 
but though the claim cost iiiiii years of a most exhausting war, it had in the end to 
be abandoned. Akbar had stopped the Saiec; but it is open to question if, where his 
allies demurred to such innovations, hb imperious innovations could succeed. 

Willie the regular, permanent, automatic check of a landed or feudal 
aristocracy was absent, the presence in every well-organised Empire in Indian history, 
of a highly developed Bureaucracy must have constituted, in practice, a material, 
cffi^tive cheek on the imiierial autoeriicy, all the more effective heeaiute it was 
ordinarily unseen. This may sound strange to ears accustomed to the violent abuse 
of Bureaucracy as such in present day India; but the fact can no longer be 
concealed that Government to be good as well os efficient needs specially trained 
men with growing exiieriencc. The very vastness of the scale of administration in 
India demands the trained official; and if to the size of the country we odd the 
growing complexity of the task of government, the case for a trained, experienced 
bureaucracy becomes irresistible. Chandragupta Maurya, or his minister Chanakya, 
seems to have realised this necessity as much os Akbar, the Great Mughal; and so 
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u’c find in evurty strong empire in snccessive centuries, in every well governed 
province, a regular hierarchy of trained officials paid by and working for the State, 
No one was too high to avoid or despise this service. Asoka when Crown Prince, had 
served a regular apprenticeship, even as the great lords of the l^Ioghul court, 
including the Princes of the Blood, were made to go through the routine of public 
service. This gave the ruler'to'be an insight and experience, which must have 
materially moderated his theoretical absolutism, 

'Whatever the exact nature and mechanism of the ixilitical structure in the 
successive empires in this country, the Imperial Court was, in every mstance, the 
lost word in magnificence and refinement, in stately courtesy and royal splendour. 
The ideal of an Emperor, always cherished in this country from time immemorial, 
was of a i>eacefu[ warrior, handsome and accomplished in person, grave and 
dignified in deportment, serene in his majesty, and supreme in magnificenee. We 
hove few outhentic pictures of the earlier Emperors; but if the descriptions at their 
height of the court at Vijayanagar or Bijapur, Pataliputra or Delhi are at all a 
reliable guide, the splendour of the Imperial Court in India would have ried with 
the richest and grandest empires in any part of the world, and in any age of its 
history. On soIcddd days of national rejoicings, like the birthday of the Emperor 
or the new year's day, the Emperor held his court in some such hall of fairy splendour 
as the Diwari-i-hhax at Delhi, whose walls and pillars and the very ceiling were 
studded w'ith precious stones, making the most wonderful mosaics that imagination 
could conceive, and flashing and leflashing the brilliant forms of the princes and 
grandees and courtiers of every rank. The throne was u marvel of magnificence, 
and the figure upon it, the central personage in the assemblage, was, on State 
occiLsions, decked in ornaments that, in a cose like tltat of Shah .Tahan, cost crores 
upon crores. Princes of the Blood stood around the Emperor,—none but the 
Eiiijieror being ollow'cd to sit in that most exacting and punctilious of courts; while 
Uraiidees of the successive grades made on ever widening ring of the most brilliant 
kaleidoscope on a gradually lowering level. In the main courtyard stood those 
magnificent emblems of Indian sovereignly, the royal elephants, ready cuparlsoned to 
fight for the delectation of the court; while within the Hall of Audience stood, in 
some convenient comer, a troupe of singers and dancers, without whose songs and 
dances no court ceremonial in India eould be considered to be complete. Armed 
guardians of royalty were not made piiinfully evident in the Durbar Hail on these 
occasions of stately courtesies, the Emperor being content with the immediate 
attendance of his [xiir of chowri-bearers to fan him through the heat of a sultry 
day. The Imperial Standards stood in the Hall as well os the courtyard fronting it; 
and maec-bearers, with gold and silver maces, cried out the titles and dignities of 
each noble or suivpliant before the throne. Each new arrivul at court was received 
in Durbar according to his rank, himself paying boniage to the Emperor by 
salutations minutely regulated In every detail, and substantiated by presents of the 
most varied kind. An ambassador of Persia would present the most beautiful 
chargers from Iran and Turan, from Arabia and Turkey, each richly caparisoned, 
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with cases of rersia’s famous si^dality of the Jttnr of R^es, md piles of velvet or 
carpets from Tui-key, not to mention bejewelled arms and accoutrements ot 
ki^ A returning Vtccroy,-like Mir Jumla,-would o 3 *er the largest diamond an 
the richest emerald over and above horses and elephants without number; even a 
mere mere hunt,-like that famous Satya-vakU (Truth-tellerj troni Surat, h , 
when asked by the curious Emperor his name, gave the above; and earned it by 
declaring his ignorance when asked the name of his father,-would present a 
dim or an attardan of gold richly chased and heavily hejewcUed, at on^ a testimony 
of his wealth as well as his taste. To each such which the Emperor would 

graciously accept after a public review of the same, he would make a fitting return 
in a &tt-pnD or Dress of Honour, and a grant in cash or kind. The A 7 i 5 «r, once an 
offering of spontaneous loyalty, has now become in Indian courts an instrument ot 
election. But in the heyday of the Mughal Empire it made as wonderful an 
evidcuee of the Splendour That Was’Ind, as any in the brilliant ensemble and 
ceremonial of the most splendour-loving court in history. Akbar. it is recorded, used 
to have made expressly for him a thousand complete suits e^-ery year, not because he 
himself needed all of them, but because he had to give away many by way ot 
acknowledging the presents and homage of his subjects, servants, or allies. On the 
historic night of the Royal Birthday In the Mughal India, the i>erson of the 
Emticror was weighed successively against gold and silver and baser metal^ 
current coin to be distributed in largesse among the indigent and the unemployed. 
In the Durbar Hail, proper, the occasion ivould be marked by similar distribution 
among the courtiers of more precious, if less pretentious, articles; and the greatwt 
noble would not disdain to swarm with the rest and struggle for a share of this 
yearly mark of iniijeriat graciousness. 

The Court of the earlier Indian Emperors consisted of soldiers and savants m 
almost equal proportion, with a fringe of varying width consisting of artists. 
Judging from the description of the Chinese traveller at the Court of Shri flursha, 
imperial munificence on the most magnificent scale seems to have been a 
characteristic of Indian Durbars from time immemorial* But, though the early 


Hindu and Buddhist Emperors must have had their high Court Di0iitBjies,— 
Asoka himself had sened his apprenticeship as a provincial viceroy,-the ordered 
Ntibiesxe of the court of the Mugbals seems to be a unique creation of Akb^’s 
unrivalled genius for organisation. Dispensing almost entirely with a large standing 
army, Akbar distinguished the great Umaras of his court os commanders of five 
thousand, or seven thousand, or even ten thousand; and paid them from the 
imperial treasury regular salaries which reached up to as much as Rs. 30,000 t>er 
month in the money of those days. These Nobles vied with the Prince himsclt in 
maintaining a most imposing and impressive dignity for themselves, if, according to 
the ubiquitous gossip Manueei, the Imperial household cost for kitchen expenses 
atone rupees one lakh per day, a provincial viceroy, like that of Gujarat, 
spent as much as a crore per annum to maintain his viceregal court and 
its splendour. 
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DRESS AND ORNAMENT IN INDIA 

Dre^s in, ttDcient and medieval IndU is another example of that vanished glory 
and Splendour That W'as 'Ind. From the earliest timea of which we have records, 
India has had no dearth of those arts and crafts of civilised life which are busied 
with supplying the need of clothing. Hctaining her own individuality and compel ling 
foreign influences to blend insensibly with her own, India still manifests, age after 
age in her deathless story, n steady development, as noticeable in her dress and 
ornament, as in the other deiMirtmenis of civilised life. 

The basic idea of the truly Indian dress, as seen in the Cave Paintings and 
Statuary already mentioned, seems to be simplicity and lightness. The style and the 
gct'Up, the material and mode, all make for a remarkable degree of filmy simplicity, 
which may have been required by the extreme heat of the climate, but which could 
not have been attained to in the absence of u very high development of the particular 
crafts ministering to these needs. Says the Indica of Arrian, a Greek writer of the 
time of Chondragupta or about 800 B. C.:^ 

^'The dre&s woro IndlAOB is nmde of cotto'ii, u NeATvbiis telk ns. They wear an 
der-ffurmeDt of cotton which rmches berlow the kaeer hflifwny dova the ankZeSr and aUo 
an upper ipirmciit which they thmw partly ovtr their shoDldeis^ and partly twist in CbldB 
round their headsi The Indinn^ also wear ear-rings of froryi but only srnch of them do 
this as arc wealthyii for all Indians do not wimr them- Their i^.ardi| KearehuE teUi us, 
they dye of one hue and another^ nccardin^ to Snob Indiana^ he nbo auySi as are 

thouj^ht anything of, use as a Seneca frooi the heati They wear ahoci luade of 

white Iraihrri and these are elaborately trimmed^ while the soles are farlcgated* and 
made of great thicknesa^ to make tbe wearer seem so much tallerJ’ 

These two cotton garments, of a single piece each, were probably common to 
both sexes, though women seem to have further elaborated tbeir toilette by supple- 
mentfiry clothing for such parts of the body os the prevailing notions of modesty 
required them to clothe. It is difiicult to say if the twisting round the head of the 
upper garment, or part thereof, mentioned in the above passage, refers to the turban 
of the later period as worn by men. The common impression one gathers from a 
close study of ancient Indian pictures is that the head covering was either rare, or 
consisted of the Jata-Mukuta (tbe crown of hair), which seems to have been worn 
very long by both sexes, and which must have afforded infinite opportunity for 
additional adornment to the tasteful and the discerning. Ferha]>s the ixissage 
referred to concerns rather the ladies, or at least younger women or those in mferioi 
social position, whom u sense of decorum coiripelled to cover their heads (and even 
faces) in the presence of their elders. The picture of a Queentoilette in Cave 
XVII at Ajunta, and many other similar scenes, make it evident that the direct 
ancestor of the modern Dhotij as worn by the Hindu mole, was apparently quite 
common centuries ago even amongst women. The Queen, herself, it is true, appears 
to wear a kind of drawers, which may have been in addition to, and not substitution 
for the Dhoti, or the long Sari, which did duty both for the skirt or petticoat, and 
for a covering for the bust. Without going the length of saying that the art of the 
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tailor was unknown in Ancient India, we may yet point out that the use of the 
thread. the needle, U' any. was restricted to the intnimum, the gorgeous borders 
and hems of the Sarh tuid the L^tolis being woven bodily into the fabric by the art 
of the weaver. 

As for the material, while Uushyanta speaks of Shakuiitala as being dad in bark, 
eotton formed the basis for thousands of years for the majority of the people. 
Silk, even if known and used, must have been confined to royal and wealthy 
personages. The ornamentation of the basic fabric was by no means neglected. 
Says Megasthenes,— 

"In cunLmt to tlie fCBctal ritnplieitjp of their itflc, they In** finery and omiuneut. 
Their robtri lire icnrkcd In g<ild mnd onumietLted with prcrinuii «t(iae±, nnd they wenralao 
Bowered KAments of the finest inustiu. Attendjints wnihing liehind hold ai> ninhretlu 
OTer therni for they have n hifh regard for hmnty, And *w.ii IhemselTPs of creey device 
to traprove their looks.*’ 

This is n noteworthy testimony, of the ancient Indion^s love of beauty from one 
who came of n nation of beautj’ worshippers par eircelknce. The single article, 
umbrella, ought to suillce to show that the art of needle-work would not have been 
utterly unkown, and that it must have been very considerably in demand for the 
"flowered robes" in all possibility. The latter-day Pa£rt or turban, which became 
all but universal after the establishment of the Muhammadan rule,—and which may 
therefore be taken to be a Muhammadan contribution to the dress of Indians.—is 
more likely to dispense with tlie tailor^s skill altogether than such caps or head¬ 
dresses os may have been used in ancient times. The CJioU, or the wooinn^s 
bodice, covering the bust and shaj^ed in accordance, must also have demanded 
considerable skill in cutting, shaping and finishing, though it is difficult to 
ascertain, with any degree of precision, as to the date when this garment came into 
vogue. Shakuntala does, indeed, speak of her tight-fitting bodice preventing 
her from breathing freely; but it is doubtful if the use was genera! in very early 
times. 

As to the articles of personal adornment, tliere is the crown of hair, so surprisingly 
common in the paintings, in u bewildering variety of dressing and porting and 
adorning with flowers, or more costly jewels. The latter must, probably, have been 
a luxury possible only to the richer classes; but the sense of adornment must have 
been satisfied by the use of such household luticles as the wild or garden flowers, 
that even such an exacting connoisseur os Bubur admits there were in abundance 
in Indio. Bhiivbbuti speaks again and again of the flower ornamentv of Sita in 
her exile. 

Ornaments were certainly used in profusion, nt least among those who could 
oflbrd thent; and changes of fashion ore reflected in the varying shapes, and, very 
rarely, in tlie changing places for putting them on. The ear-ring tar example, is a 
very early ornament, noticeable in the very earliest poctiy and painting; but the nose¬ 
ring is absent until the advent of the Muhommaitans. suggesting thereby that it 
was another of their contributions. Anklets and bracelets and armlets vded with 
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collars, necklaces and girdles to add such omamentAl splendour to manly vigour 
and womanly grace. 

As for other means of personal adornment, or attempts to undo the efiFects of 
initial disadvantage resulting Ironi inequality of natural endowment, we cannot say 
if such practices, as dyeing the teeth or the hands and feet by the Mtndi or the 
Henna dye, were universal in ancient India, 'Hie double sensed description of 
Spring and her beauty in the Sanskrit Laureate’s Malirt'ika-Agnimtra suggests 
very clearly the lip-stick and the iwwder-puff; the Ul(di and the collyrium for the 
eye; while the special care and ornamentation of the feet amongst women is an 
ancient evidence of India's love for the sensuous. After the advent of the 
Muhammadans, such practices gradually developed, and became quite common with 
every one who could afford them. Similarly, the use of unguents for beautifying the 
body, of scents and essences in the bath and later in the clothes, of marks on the 
foreliead for women,—these all date from time immemorial in this country. 

Megasthenes and the other early Greek visitors hove noted the use O’f the shoe to 
add to the height, besides protecting the toot. Certainly, to believe Kiihnel and 
Goetz, the use of the high-heeled shoe is by no means a peculiarity of modem 
Euro])ean civilisation, or, for the matter of that, a purely feminine weakness. The 
forerunners of Akbur were certainly accustomed to u.se the high-heeled shoe. The 
heelless slipper, which is noticeable in the classic Moghul iwrtraiture, came into 
vogue under ,lahangir and Shah Jahan; and it was under the Utter that excesses in 
this regard became frequent iu the high nobility, particularly with women. The 
wife of one of the grandees, Manucci alleges, used to wear shoes costing 80 Ukhs 
of rupees, a story which all but angered the Emperor, but which was by no means 
unparalleled in his own Seraglio, Freaks of art in fwrsonal adornment, such as the 
diminutive foot of the Chinese grande dame, do not attract our notice in ancient or 
Mughal Indian, though the use of coUyrium for improving the shade of the eye, for 
tracing the lines of the eye-brow with the clearest precision; or the setting off the 
bust and other limbs by close-fitting clothing, were as common as they are evident 
means of adding to the naturid beauty of the female form. 

Of extra-personal ornament, besides the profuse jewellery used from time 
immemorial by every oJie who could afford it, or the floral ornaments in substitu¬ 
tion, we might mentiou the almasl universal use of the Cummerbund, the waist¬ 
band, which both men and women affected throughout all the ages of Indian history. 
To the men, the waist-band served for a receptacle of the indispensable arms or 
implements of each individuars trade and profession; while to the women it was 
an additional means for the use of superabundant precious stones- For the rest it 
may suffice to say that every port of the body on which some ornament could 
imssibly he hung or fixed was used with the utmost ingenuity to serve for the 
purjxMC, often perhaps at considerable pain to the wearer, who, however, was 
psychologically incapacitated from noticing such a pain. 

As illustrations, let us take the dress and ornaments usually worn by Akbar. 
and a-s pictured by his biographer V. A. Smith, His outer garment was a surcoat 
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or tunic of the kind called cuinj/a, re 4 it-hing a little below the knees, but not coming 
down to the ankles like the long robes commonly worn by Muslims. It wus miide 
ordinarily of tiiin iiialetial, interwoven with gold-thread, decorated with em¬ 
broidered patterns of flowers and foliage, ond fastened by a targe clasp. On his 
head Akbar wore a small tightly rolled turban, made so as to combine Hindu 
with Musolman modes. The head-dress was enriched by pearls and other gems of 
inestimable value. His trousers, made of the finest sarcenet, extended down to his 
heels, where they were tacked in ntid held by a knot of pearls. His shoes were in a 
peculiar style after a design of his own. He liked European clothes, and when in 
private often wore a Portuguese suit of black silk or velvet. He invariably kept a 
dagger in his girdle; and if at any moment he did not happen to be wearing a sword 
one always lay ready to his hand. Whenever he api>eared in public a score 
of pages and guards w'cre in attendance ready to place a variety ol‘ weapons ut 
his disposal. 

The main changes under the Muhammadan influence in the dress of Indians 
affected rather the material and fashioning of the garments than the gonuetits 
tliemselves. Hailing from colder regions of the mountains in the North-West 
corner, the Muhammadan invaders vrere used to pay greater regard to the 
protective requirements in dress than the natives of the wanner regions. AVool in 
place of cotton thus found greater preference, aud even silk was rather used in the 
form of velvets than the filmy guu?e-Iike stuflk in foahiuu with the native 
aristocracy. Babur in his Memoirs notices the indigenous dress in contemptuous 
terms, because his observation embraced more the ijoorer peasants immediately 
falling under the conqueror’s rule than the richer and nobler classes. By the time 
his grandson was firmly established on the Imperial throne, the Mughals 
themselves had been so completely naturalised in India, that to the courtiers of 
.labangir and Shah Jahan the customs and manners of their own original kindred 
among the Chngatai Turks seemed subjects of unending mirth luid ridicule. The 
articles of dress material, the number and style of garments actually in use anuuig 
the courtiers of Akbar, ns detailed with minute core in the Institutes of Akbar 
(The A'in-i~Akbari of Abul Faz]), show no doubt great changes. The wide trousers, 
for example, of the Babur and earlier epoch gives place to the Pa jamah, more 
stylish and close fitting, of the Akbar style^ which came to be called Shunent or 
Ijar, the scarf or string by means of which they come to be tied at the waist, 
giving occasion for a Invisli use of jieiu’ls and other precious stones, at leost in the 
case of the tassels in the Begams’ garments of that name. The high-heeled slipper 
also yielded to the lieellcss, but very highly ornamented, footwear of the Shall 
Jfthan days. On the body |!roper, the Jamah became the usual court wear, with a 
waist cloth or band going round the centre of the wearer to serve for the hanging 
ol the various waist wea))ons in the case of the mote courtier. It was tied by ribbon 
instead of buttons noticeable in the portraits of Babur and Humayun, and the 
regulations ot court dress seem to suggest that the line of diflerenee between the 
Hindu and the Muslim courtier was marked by the Janmh being tied by the former on 
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the left side and by the latter on the right, though the court paintings do not show 
even this to have been the case luiiformJy. The Jhdbhti, or a sort of sleeveless cloak, 
which is also noticeable in the ijortrajts of the first two MughaLs, seems to have 
been abandoned by their more fiilly aceliniatiscd descendants, as also the Babur- 
and-Humayun turban. The court turban of the Akbar and post'Afcbar days is 
relatively a light, low, well-sitting artiele, with the added omamentatiem of a 
^iarpech that served to utilise some of the most briUiimt jewellery in the possession 
of the Great Moghnls, The use of ornaments on the arms and neck continued to 
be profuse as ever before, both with the males and the females, so that the 
siwctacle of an Emperor like Sliah Jahan, nmsl have been Utcndly daitzling. 

In regard to personal ornamentation, the Moghul epoch is particularly 
remarkable for the vagaries of fashion,—and, at that, fashion set by the caprices of 
the great, Afcbar, for instance, ordered beards to be abolished after 1584; and the 
ordinance remained in force at least throughout the reign of his successor, 
Aurangzeb is also reported to have warred against too lengthy beards, ordering 
that any beard longer than four inches should be summarily cut off, wherever 
the unlucky wearer be met with, .Inhongir, again, ordered, after his recovery from 
a iMirtieularly severe illness about 1615, that every one about the court should wear 
car'-rings; and car-rings for males also thenceforward came into fashion. The Jatnah 
seems to be gradually lengthening, reaching almost upto the ankles in the later 
Mughal days, os against the knee-length favoured by Akbar’s courtiers. The AWiri 
dress invented by .Tahangir, as a sort of a special honour to very highly favoured 
eourtiers, did not affect a great revolution in fashions of dress; but its mention 
would serve to bring out the point that, if George IV or Edward VII were alleged 
by their carping cemtemporaries to be oiorc expert in the design of a waist-coat 
than in the ordering of a regiment, the more lucky among the Mughals were no 
less unmindful of their Imperial functions to set the mode and prescribe the ton to 
their courtiers. 

Id the case of women, the minutia of dress becomes a little more difficult to 
determine at this stage, owing to the rigid and universal observance of the PurdnA, 
The paintings of the great Court ladies of those days are either non-existent or 
highly apocryphal, so that we could scarcely say about their dress as much as we 
cim about that of the men-folk. The women of the dancing classes were dressed in 
full, almost ample, skirts of the filmiest material, with a light gaugy Sari and a 
tight-fitting bodice with full length sleeves. The occupation of these,—dancing 
chiefly,— might hai'c necessitated the use of that over-full skirt; but it may at foast 
be questioned if the over-suggestive tightness in bodice of the professional performer 
would he equally acceptable to the high*bom princesses. A reputed portrait of Nur 
Jahan Begum shows her in close fitting trousers and bodice reaching right upto the 
top of the ya/*of trouscre, and a small slight Sari to serve more for a setting than for 
clothing; but it may reasonably be questioned if the artist i^nling this portrait 
did not draw more largely on Imagluatioa than on an actual sight of this dazzling 
visiem. 
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Of personal ornament, the use of the henna and of the pun to colour the hands 
ami feet, and also the lips, as well as to sweeten the breath, became the rage 
during the Muhammadan ascendancy; while the plaiting and bejewelling of the 
hair must have certainly approximated to the finest oi the fine arts. Ot the head and 
tace ornaments jiffccted by the Muhammadan graitdea dtmes, the centre mark in 
thefore head is conspicuous by its absence, and is explained by its being considered 
to be a Hindu superstition only. The Muhammadans contributed the nose-ring to 
the woman’s face ornaments; w-hile they made the ear-rings and hair bandeux much 
lighter, though far more brilliant and costly, than before. Thus wc find throughout 
the centuries of our recorded history, the dress and ornaments of the noble and the 
princely in India displaying all the vagaries of the most inconstant of nymphs,— 
Fashion,—all the art and grace and splendour that ingenuity could de^dse and 
wealth could command, 

AMUSEMENT 

In amusement and recreation, too, the princes and nohSes of ancient and medieval 
India maintained throughout the centuries those traditions of boundless 
magnificence, which, even in their present-day remains, astound the foreign visitor. 
The several sacrifices of the Vedic age assumed in Epic and Classic times a 
character of periodical deiaissevi^nt, whieh must certainly have provided the poorer 
people with a most im[ffesfiive and magnificent spectacle, Tlie royal tournament, of 
the type mentioned in the Muhtthharataf also lingered on all through the ages. The 
fairs and spectacles, which accompanied each great seasonal festival, particularly 
in Spring and Autumn, preferably on moonlight nights, seem to have been the most 
popular of their kind throughout ancient, medieval and Muhammadan India, The 
universal terrace in almost every Indian house of any pretensions was the unfailing 
scene of these seasonal rejoicings, in ivhich men and women vied with each other in 
s[)ort and dalliance of the most varied description. In ordinary times, and for the 
commonalty as much as the aristocracy, the game of chess, or chatmir, seems to 
have been a universal and an eternal favourite, Akbar is said to have invented new 
games on the chaupar principle, os also with cards. Rut this was necessarily a quiet,— 
almost subdued recreation, unsuitable to the exuberant spirits of riotous youth, 
unmete for tlie days of general festirity. The pursuit or practice of the gentler 
arts,—music and dancing,—seems to have been common in every cultured borne in 
India from time immemorial, and inevitable concomitant on such solemn occasions 
as marriage or investment with the .sacred tiu-ead. For larger masses, the Sanskrit 
drama offered a most delightful entertainment, shading gradually off into more 
fiopular varieties down to the common tricks of legerdemain and rope dancers. 

Of the more grandiose amusements, hunting was a royal prerogative and a noble, 
pririlege. Secure in its exelusivcness, not only because of its exceeding costliness 
but also because of the imiumerable regulations,—the Game Laws of modem 
parlance,—agabst the killing of certain sacred birds and heasb, it was no light 
matter for the ordinary citizen to go a bunting. Peacocks have in India been 
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gcncrallj inimunc from the hunter's shot, as also monkeys- A native instinct of 
chivalry generally secured similar immunity to the female big game, while mere 
considerations of cost placed the larger beasts beyond the reach of the ordinary 
gentry. A veritable army of beaters was necessary for the great Royal Hunt, such 
as a Chandragupta or an Akbar delighted in; while another army of attendants of all 
sorts was needed to look after the dogs and horses, and ckeetahn and elephants, 
necessary to complete the enjoyment of the game- Hawking, too, was a part of 
the same royal sport, though snaring birds was justly regarded as among the lowest 
of low occupations. 

Racing, too, was familiar from the days of the Vedie Aryans. The jmssion tor 
ehariot'Tacing was, however, never carried in India to the lengthseommon under the 
first Cfcsars in Rome; while horse-racing is, in its present-day popularity, a jiurely 
modem sport. Olympian games, contests of personal skill and swiftness, so dear to 
the heart of the Greeks, never became a regular institution in India; but gladia¬ 
torial combats, and, more still, fights of specially trained animals, were a common 
incident of every grand Durbar. Edephant-fights were, indeed, a most jealously 
guarded prerogative of Moghul royalty, none but the reigning Soivereign being 
allowed to maintain these lordly beasts for the purpose of bloody combats- 

Recreation for the more sumptuous and voluptuous of the great Princes in India, 
in their vast parks and pleasances, must have taken a variety of forms to suit the 
peculiar fancies and disposition of each individual. Here, more than in any other 
sport, women joined their men-folk in the most perfect abandon. This need not be 
confined, in the case of princes and nobles, to the grand seasonal festivals already 
mentioned. A Jahangir or a Shall Jahon would rarely miss his exodus to Kashmir, 
or at least to the delicious retreats of his innumerable and carefully planted garden 
palaces. Pigeon-flying, so loved by Akhor and his son; training of parrots and other 
birds pleasing to the eye, alternated with the mure quiet indoor games already 
named; while swimming seems to have been as popular with the princes and the 
nobles as it was with the poorest of their peasantry. Every iNdace had its park, and 
every park its delicious lake, with flocks of the dazzling swan and other aquatic 
birds and the ubiquitous lotus. 

Drinking, so common among the descendants of Babur, can scarcely be classed as 
an amusement or a recreation, though Babur and Jahangir were accustomed to 
hold large parties of their intimate courtiers for the purpose. The use of drugs was, 
however, much too common, at least in Vedie and medieval India, to be quite so unmen¬ 
tionable as modern puritanism sometimes makes out. Even the poorest could have 
their gluRs of if opium was too strong or too expensive. The freedom from 

worldly eare which it procured for a while could be really appreciated only by those 
who have hungered for a moment of self forgetfulness. Well might the Prince of 
Revellers cry with the poet: 

with m LcMif of Btead bvneAth thtr 
A 6ask af Wine, a Book of Verae^ 

And Thoo ine sinniDg In ihii Wildemris^ 

And Wildtrneas in Pumdlii^ 
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THE HOME AND ITS FURNITURE; FOOD AND DRINK 

The splendour of the home in India is necessarily to be found in the Palimes of 
her Princes. We have already had a glimpse of tliese gorgeous buildings, where a 
Jahangir lived and loved, and noted their wealth of fountains and gardens .theirspiendul 
pmared-halls and jewelled arches- The furniture of the Palace was in fitting with its 
gorgeous setting-the golden, jewelled tlironc, the gorgeous hangings, the attest 
Lpets of the most exquisite workmanship. The floor was covered m every decent 
home with carpets of the highest degree of workmanship; and on these were 
eadis, with cushions along the wall, to permit the master of the home and bis 
honoured guests to recline ut their ease. In the halls of the nobles m the more 
liberal and luxurious days of the Mughals, there were large mirrors on the walls, imd 
in rare cases pictures, though the latter were too often in miniature to be suitable 
for wall decomtions. We know it as a fact, however, that the Imperial palaces of the 
ancient Indian riders had painted halU. At night, the palace-halls were lit by lamps 
of gold and silver, burning perfumed oil; while the atmosphere was scented by the 
constant huming of incense, or blaziers smoking with fragrant herbs of the most 

varied character. .. j 

In food and drink, the excellence of early Indians is evident trom the scattered 

allusions to royal kitchens and noteworthy gourmets of the age, Bhimsen, second 
of the Pandava brothers, becomes, in his year of concealment a royal 
indicating thereby that the art of cooking must have uttained in his time to high 
dignity. Ashoka’s Edicts liear further witness to the same factor. With the more 
authentic records of the/«sh'/u/cs of Jftbar, or the memoirs of foreign travellers, we 
come upon detailed ijorticulars of the innumerable dishes of meat and game and fish, 
of sweets and savouries, of fruit and nuts and preserves, each in its appointed place 
in the mupy, that only an accomplished gourmet can understand. The secretary to 
King James* ambassador at Jahangir's court is in raptures over .sksuf Khan’s banquet 
to the envoy; and rightly so, for ten times as many dishes were placed before the 
representative of the Britannic Majesty as those laid before his noble host, who 
in his turn had ten more than the secretary amazed at the wealth and variety before 
him. The appointments of the table, or the dining-hall, were of precious metaia, 
glass and china of the most exquisite workmanship and the most delicate colouring. 
Flavoured S/it^rbets of a bewildering variety served to wash doivn the food, 
and fragrant essences burnt or were sprinkled before the convives to perfume 
even the air they breathed; while the eternal jmii supari and cardamoms 
awaited them at the end of the dinner to assure a further lease of fnigraut 
breath, 

TRAVEL: CAMPING, VEHICLES 

The splendour of the Imperial Guptas and the Sovereign Mughals was evident at 
its height in their vast paraphernalia of travel and encampment. In Muhammadan 
times, there is hardly a Prince of any importance, who is not in some way connected 
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with rondmakltig. Great arterial high-ways, planted with a veritable areade of trees 
all along their length, linked the principal centres of the Empire over hundreds and 
bimdreds of miles. The eonifort and convenience of the travelling public was duly 
secured by public hostels,—walled enclosures with ample lodging and stabling, water- 
tanks and provision shopsi to supply all the needs of the travellers at convenient 
stages; while the distance travelled was indicated by mile-stones easily noticeable 
even at night. ^Yhere the nature of the country would not permit proper road- 
making, or where transport by water was more convenient, the rivers were utilised 
for popular as well as Inipeiial voyages, attended by all the pomp and ceremony of 
a most luxurious Court. 

The |ieopEe at targe used the riding horse uiid the bullock-cart for aU travelling 
purposes on land, while on water boats and ships of more preteutious dimensions were 
employed from time immemorial. The more wealthy classes employed horses and 
cameLs, and even the lordly elephant, in short as ivell as long journeys, for personal 
conveyance and baggage transportation. The iioasings and trappings of these animals 
gave occasion to a InV'ish display of the wealth and splendour of the travelling 
Mughals,—ropes of silk, saddles of cloth of gold, jewelled bits and bridles, gold and 
silver chains and bells and anklets, hotedafat of precious metals studded with 
precious stones! Ilemler and Maitnucci in the seventeenth centarj*. as much us 
Mcgustheties in the 4th century before Christ, were awed into speechless wonder at 
the spectacle of au Indian Prince on travel with lui army of eleidiants, horses and 
camels; chariots and palanquins; guards, hearers, beaters; traders and car}>enters; 
tentmakers and vrater-sprinkJers; cooks and scullions and cttinp-foUowers of every 
conceivable grade. The rood was watered in advance, lest the dust should annoy His 
Majesty, if riding on horse-back or palanquin. For the greater ease and convenience 
of the Emperor and his grandees, the ptdanquin was modified intp a 'rttkht*£^lt€HCftni 
a travelling throne, to facilitate the trunsacliou of urgent business on the road. 
For the safety and proper seclusion of the Purduli ladies, various torms ol the 
mounted jialanquin were also devised in Mughal times to suit the peculiarity of the 
particular motive force employed. Within these curtained conveyances, the ladies 
were waited ui^oii by their dames d'honneur to serve and amuse them. Themselves 
unseen by the curious or the vulgar, these noble dames could gaze at their ease on 
the panorama spread at their feet iis they travelled the country tn such exalted and 
perfect security. 

The marvellous regulations and innovations of Akhar governed the 
encampment of the Grand Mughal in lienee and in war down to the most minute 
detail. The Imperial Camp was olwajr's pitched on as^iuare piece of ground, projicrly 
levelled and cleared of all lm|>ediments by a whole host of canipmakers, who 
marched always a day ahead of the Imiicrial Court. A double set of camp equipment 
was carried on all travels, so that while one set was in use the other was being 
carrieil to tlie next stage and set up there. The Emperor and his court need not 
wait a single moment in the otien after their arrival at the camp at the end of the 
days travel. Nor need any waste time in searching for their quarters, or fear any 
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confusion or contest for preeedence. Every deliiil had been earcfuUy thought out 
in advance, and every tent was mapped out and assigned its eon^t place in a 
complete plan. Says Bernier, speaking of the travelling pomp of the Emperor 

‘•He is attended not niily bj tbe lhiity*five thoioami wwlry vhteh st «l] timti ccmpwe 
lilE Imdy-giurd, #nd by infantry rtceedina ten thpuaswl in number, but likewise by 
the hesTT srtillerj- snd the light nr rtlimp-sitillefT. » beeiuw it is inae^rsble 

from Ibc King*# perwn. The besry srtiUerj- consists of seventy ttieees, mostly of bats. 
Msny Pf ih«e «">*« »"> PO-derous tbst twenty yoke of osen sre nwssory to d™« 

them nlong; nnd sPine, when the trwid is steep or rugg^, rtqnire the did of dephanU, 
id nddltioii to the osen, to push the cards ge-wheeU with their hesds snd tronks. 
The rtirtoiMirliiler}' is eoinposed of fifty or sitty smnll field-pieces. sU of limssi each 
monnled. ■« « bsrt pbserved elsewhere, on n small carriage of neat construction snd 
beautifully tainted, deeomted with a tininber of red streameta, snd drawn by two 
handsome homes, driven by an artillery-man. There is always a third or relay ho«e. 
which fa led by an awfatanl gunner. These field-pieces i«vel at a quick rate, so that 
they may be ranged in fnmt of the royal tent In anfiirienl time to fire a wUey -s a 
ti> the troopa at the Klng^A arrival,” 

For its transport alone, the Mughal Imperial camp required 100 cleph^ti, 
500 camels, 400 carts. 100 bearers, 500 pioneers, 1000 ferruabes, lOO vr'uter-carriers, 
150 sweepers, 50 carpenters, and 80 leather workers. 

With such ft vast entourage to attend to, no wonder the ilfiv Manztl, or the 
Grand Quarter-Master, had no easy task. But much of his worry and labour was 
removed by the perfection of the regulations governing encampment. Accordmg to 
the J'in-i-Jkbari, the military encampment was made as follows! — 

•*On an open gnn*tid they pitch U.c imperial semglio. the *udleii« hall, and the 
NAqqar«hkhiinKh, a11 ■ sP^cc the leoijth of which iu U80 yard*. To the right 

and kft, and behind, fa on open *p«* of S80 yonls. which no oni: byt the guards air 
allowed to enter. VVithln it, nt • dfatance tif 100 yards to the left centre, are the tents of 
Maryam Makani, Gnlhadaii Begum, and other chaste ladies, and the tents of Pnnee 
[knyal: to the right, those of Prince Sultan Salim! and to the left, thow of PrlDce Shah 
Murad. Behind their tents, at some disUnee, the offices and workshops are placed, and 
at a farther distance of SO yards behind theni, at the four comen “f the camp, the 
baaaars. The nohlea are encamped without on ail stdei, sccording to their rank. 

The guards for Thursday. I'riday -nd Saturday, encamp in the «ntre; those fur 
Sunday and Monday, on the right ; and those far TuMday and Wednesday, on the 

left." 

Of the principft] plftceii within the Imperial quarters, the same authority 
says!— 

"The (lulatbar _red carnated courl^ii ft gntid enclosure, the invention of Hfa Majesty, 

the dfiors of which «re made very gtroog. and seenrcd with locks and key*. It la never 
less than one hundred yurds square. At Its eastern end a pavltfan of two ehlninrts fa 
erected, containing 5* divfaiona, S* yards long, and 1+ broad; and in the middle 
there stand* a Urge CAavWa raelt, and fftiind about It n .VarjMrifaA. Adjoining to the 
CLaubto. they built up a two-storied TWidUon, In which Hfa Majesty perfotroJ divtnr 
wonhlp, and from the tmi of which, in the morning, he receives the eompHniieiifa nf 
the nobility. No one eonncctcd with the seraglio enters this bnlldtnK wllhout ftpecial 
leave. Outside of it, twenty-fmir cbaubln moti* are created, 10 yard* long, and 0 yard* 
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wide emch tepantcd by a eanTns, wbcte the fjiTDEirili^ wrmtn reside. There arc ako 
other paTiUoDifc niwl tenti for the servjiftts, with Sdlbana of gold eoibroLdery^ hrocadc and 
Tcltct, Adjofning to this is a SarMpardah of carpet^ 60 jaids &qaare» within whlth 4 few 
tentfl are erected^ the place for the Urdnhegiif and other fcniak servants^ Farther orip up 
to the private aodSence hallp there li a fine open ISO yards long nnd lOd yards 

bread, called the Mahtabi; and on both sides of It, a serreen ia set op qe lieforc 
described, which Li supported by pules 0 yardB loog, fiiced In the ground, and are 
orimmented with hfaas knobs on the top, and kept firm by two ropes^ one pnasing tnaidc, 
■nd tbe other outside of the enclcMure, The ^rds watch beret as has been described. 
In the mld&t of the plain ia a taised plat&>ro 3 , which ts protected by an awnine, 
or Kamglraht supported by four poles. This |i the place, where Hia Majesty riti in the 
evening; and niiiie but those who arc pnrtieularly favonred are here admitted^ 
Adioming to the GnlaLbnr, there Li a circular encloanre, conilatiag of twelve dlTislupa, 
each of thirty 3 'mrds^ the door of the endosure opemug^ into the Mahtabi:; and in the 
midst of it is a QinahiH raorip ten yards long, and a tent coaUiiifng forty dlvtsioiLe, 
OTCT which twelve awnings are spread* each of twelve yards, and separnted by 
canvasei. This place, in every division of which n convenient cl«et U etmstnieted, li 
culled fhatrJdfi, which Is I be (Chagatal) oaiue used by His Majesty, Adjoiiung to this 
a Sarapardah Is pot Up, 1 JO yards in length and breadth, conlalnitiE aiitcen divtalons, or 
thity-six sf]uare yaidii the Satapsrdah being, m before, suGtained by pole* with knobs. 
In the midst of It the state-hall U erected, by means of a thousand carpets; it eoptaini 
seventy-two rooiaB, and bus an opening fifteen yards wide,^ A tent-like covering, or 
Qualandarl, made of was^^liith, or any other Ugblet fttaterlal, is spreadiOver It, which affords 
protection against the min and ibe sun; and round about it, are fifty awningi, of twelve yards 
cachi The pavllUon, which tervea as Diwaa-i-khas or private audience hall, has proper 
doors and lucka. Here the nobles and the officcre of the MTOy, after having obtained 
leave threugh the Bakhsbls, pass before the liknperar, the list of officers eligible for 
admission being cbajiged on the first of every month* The place is decorated^ both 
Inside and outside, with cariieU of various colouni, and resembles a beiAullful flower-bed. 
Outside of it, to a diatunce of SJO yards, rapes are drawn, fasteoed ia poles, which 
are set up at a dilUmre «f three yards from each other. Watcbiueii are itationed about 
them. This is the iMmm-i-Am or pubbe audience hall, mund which, as above diricfibed, 
the various guards are placed. At the end of this place, at a dUiatice of twelve tanaba 
ts tbe Nuqqarsh Khannh, and in tlie midst of the area the Akasdiah is lighted up« 

This last was a Riif^htjr lantern, set up on a colossal staff, and visible at night for 
miles and miles to guide the stragglers to the Imperial Cami). 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

Regarding the Indians' manners in the social intercourse intiT the 
indicatioUK we now possess from their literary remains and pictorial representation, 
ns well as from the written records of tbreign contemporary observers, make it 
evident that, very early in their history, they had reached a degree of urbanity, a 
standard of iK>lished amenities, which must have made their manners in social 
intercourse as pleasing as they were dignified- Taking the terms ot address as au 
index, wc lindtlie employment of the second person singular,—thougii by no means 
unknown, —is so sweetened by its association of affection or revercnccp that the Idea 
of contempt finds no place at all in such nmdes of address. Even the King may be 
addressed in the second person singular; but the mode is usually adopted by the 
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Brahman, the Charioteer,—always a highly respeetcd jiersonage in the early fiidion 
society,—and the Chamberlain, usually a right revered senior. Between husband 
and wife, or lover and mistress, tuioyenient is common in eJassie Sanskrit us in 
modern French or Gemiaii; though, somehow, with a subtle oroina of dignity that 
is impossible to describe m words, “ I salute thee,” says king danaka to Arundhati, 
the wife of his friend Agostya, "as the whole world bows to the Goddess of 
Dawn. What a wealth of afFectioul What a world of reverence 1 The modern 
theatre’s nauseating exhibition of cheap endearments in conversation is unknown, 
j4r^/«;>u/ra was a sufticient term of address to the husband or the lover, and Uevh 
Bkagwttli etc. more than etberealised the enthroned divinity of the lover's heart. 
More commonly they used that highly dignified third person singular, suggestive of 
“your Honour” “your Grace”, "your Loveliness”, which indicates by itself a 
very advanced standard of courtliness. Even a royal command is redeemed 
from becoming a brutal order by its being couched in the ptissiveJ “Let this 
be done. ” 

In regard to salutations or greetings at the time of meeting or parting, the 
profound obeisance does not seem to have been very much in vogoe amongst the 
classic Indians. They bowed, with hands folded in front, and head bending in a 
curve incTedsing with the lowliness of the person bowing and according to the 
dignity of the person bowed to. Complete prostration seems to have been reserved 
for the gods, or for the gurus, before whom even princes felt no loss of dignity 
thus to humble themselves. No kissing, however, or embracing, except by parents 
of their children; no hand-shakes, or other modes of personal greeting, were usual 
among the cultured and the refined; but the expression of blessing, of hopes for 
success or victory, for a long life and prosperity, were common and varied according 
to the occasion and the individual addressed or addressing, and so make it pleasing 
contrast with the somewhat monotonous "Hail” of the Romans, 

Etiquette of a more elaborate—grandiose—kind must in all probability have 
been evolved for behaviour in the Hoyiil presence, especially when the Imperial 
crown rested on such mighty brows os those of a Clmndragupta or a I*u!akeshin. 
Kautilya in the .4r/htt-SAajttra does lay down, no dmibt. that:— 

“ On the ocuilon (of tht ting't) cut of, and cumhif lalo (the eapJta)), the 

kini’i fniid thali on U-tb ildct be wdl loiArdrd by staff-brarew. und freed from 
the presence pf urmed pcrtoni, aireUca and the cri|ip1rd." (1. 4.1.) 

But this is far from that elaborate meticulous code of behaviour in royal 
presence, which made life in the Eseurial or at Versailles a daily nightmare to 
the humbler members of the Court. In the Mvisalman courts, however; and 
particularly in the more regularised court of the Mughals, mimiti® of etiquette 
began to be ap])reclated and enforced with growing rigour. According to Abul 
Fazl in the Ain-i*AkbaH. 

“ WlieoevtT Ht* Mijesty bold* mart, they beat a large drum, the ^Puiidi of whkb aro 
_■ecompaoled by DiTine pratK, His Majesty ’i and grandchildren. 
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the gimodeee af the and nil men w]io have adoiiltAnirep attend hi make the 

and remain standing lit their proper phteen- 
When Him Mmjestj neats litoiielf on the thiooep al] that are prci^ent perform the 
lamitAp and then remain standiii|f at their placea^ according to their ranki with thch 
arms crDeaed, partaking in the light of his impartial eomitciiaiieep of the elhtlr of life^ 
and rnjo^'lna eTcrlafitlni* happltieM Ut stand luff read)' for any ierriee. 

The eldeat prince ptaeci himselh when itanding, at a difitajiee of one to foor yards 
froin the tbrrmr, or when slttiniti at a diofance fruin two In Eighth The second prince 
stands from one and aiie-lialf to tlx; yard# frona the throne and tn sitting from three to 
twelrie* So alfo the third ; ***••* 

Then come the KIcet of the highest raok^ who are worthy of the Bpirilual guidance 
of Bia Majesty^ at a disUnec of three to fifteen yards, and In sitting from five to 
twenty. After thia follow the teaSiu: grandees, from three and a half yards,, and then 
the other gnndcea, from ten of twelve and a half yards from the throne.” 

Modes of salutatiou arc likewise particularised by the same author as follows:— 

** IJiB Majesty hoa comitutDded Ihe palm of the right hand to be placed upon the 
foreheads and the hrad to be bent downwards* Thla mode of nlotatlon, in the lajiguage 
of the prtaeni age, ia called ^endjA. 

The Ealutahon, called /itr/hir, curuuti In plucitig the hack of the right hand on the 
groond, and then raiaing it gently till the prraon stands erect, when he pots Iht imlm 
of his hand upon the ertown of his head, which pleasing mAiiner of sain ting ilguifies 
that he la ready to give himself m an off'ering* 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon reecivliig a mnnsah, or |agir» or a drefis 
of honour, or ati elephant, or a horse^ the rule fa to make three iuofifau; hut only one cm 
all other occagiiifis, when salarica are paid^ or pre&ents are made. ***«'. * 

For the diselples of His Majesty, it wai necessary to add aomethlng, vla*r prastration 
(f^dah); and they Imk upon a prostration hchne HJs Majesty as a proitratton pcrGanueil 
bchiTe God; for royalty is an etnbletn of the power of God, and a Ught-sbedding imy 
from this Sun of the Absolute.” 
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EPILOGUE 

TIius flits the |)ageimt of n People—the isanoraiiia of a nation- The picture is 
brilliant, even dszzlinjj at times; but the eye loves to dwell upon it, even though 
the inevitable contrast betweeu whut is and what has been makes for melancholy 
rather than exultation. The hurried survey of such a vast country, through so many 
centuries, must necessarily pass over those darker places and less familiar recesses, 
which, even if explored, will only heighten the general brilliance of the review. 
There has been no conscious effort at coacealing these darker spots, though, of 
course, it is by no means the deflnite purpose of these outlines to lay bare the less 
agreeable aspects. ^A^ithout denying, however, that the story of a people so old as 
ours must have its own blots or blemishes, we may yet glory,—and justly so,—in the 
achievements of our ancestors in every branch of culture and civilisation. 

It has been the purjxw*? nf these pages to display these achievements. It is a brave 
show, take all in all, of glowing tints. But though its contemplation might touch a 
vein of despondency in the ardent, if sonmw'hat impatient, patriotic heart, the 
I»esent, too, is not jdtogethcr without its ray of hope. A reign of peace has 
succeeded a century or two of terror, disorder, anarchy. And |)eace hath its victories 
no less renowned than War, even in this prosaic age of wide-spread discontent. A 
modem poet of India has asked; 

ThDQgh Ronic mud Greets wid Egypt are no more 

Wby;» ttL)l tires our mce for evermore I 

And the reply rises strident from a myriad throats: because our foundations are 
laid too deep and too firm for the entire fabric to topple over and vanish from the 
face of the earth. Already a keen observer of India's daily life can notice a new 
throb in the nation's pulse, rich with the promise of a new youth! Already the 
glories of a Buddha and a Chaitanya arc being emulated from the regions of the 
rising sun by a Rama Mohan Roy or a Keshab Chandra Sen! New poets and 
philosophers arc rising from the ashes of an undying post; new sages and savants arc 
resuming the tale of India's contributions to the wisdom of the world, and the 
science of mankind. Prophets of a new age, they preach incessantly the gospel of a 
new life, and evolve the formula of their new fuitli. And their message fa]leth not 
like a seed in a barren soil. New Universities, instinct with a mighty purpose, arc 
rising on the banks of the sacred Ganges and the glorious Jamna, to take up the 
message of out tiuie and train up the youth of the Nation, even as Nalanda orTaxiJa 
did before them, to follow in the paths hollowed and exalted by the tread of the 
great ones who have gone before us, and whose heritage w'e are beginning even now 
to recover. The ancient cult of the Mother takes on new habiliments; and the 
National Anthem, whether sung as a hymn in the key of Bandc 3Itdata}a, or shouted 
as a challenge on the note of Hindustan HamarOt strikes a chord of hojic resurgent, 
which by itself infuses a new life among us. And if the glories of an Asoka or the 
triumphs of a Vikramaditya arc not yet ours to repeat, we have even now resumed 
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our mBTcb as ii people, whose sense of solidarity and oneness owes not a little to the 
mingling of the wisdom of the East with that of the West. 

The Splendour That Was ’Ind may seem to have vanished! Will it never return? 
There is no call to be tragic. The race of the Aryan and the Dravldian is not yet 
ended, nor its spirit gone! The sun shines forth even more brilliantly after an 
eclipse. However dark the night may have been, the Dawn gUmmers already in the 
sky; and the Sun is sure to rise in the East. 
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Emperor KEnlihkiit TSs PrHwltnt of Noluida. T»i 
Epic mwA Dramatic Warki ofi 
AjhwnmedhA. Hitrae Sftrrlfiee of Rmnii. Sf* of Saraudra- 
Gupta^ 

Asoko* Hirtorj" and Cooqycstft ofi dOs ilTt TnMfi^ 
tiom off lloi Coiirl arliSsti of, 138| at aeq* 
apprenticEBihlp of* Seo eS»q nndor Boddhlaiii. 
Auemblp hall of Akbar, 187* Seo Otwanyi-Aiii and 
DfwAH-i-ICbEfi. Qf tlia 

Aitadhyaya, 1 oatnnneiitatScra In Indian S^leoim of 

Altaic, ItHi 

MLrononiyt lalao Afitrolojjy^ TreatUoi on. luft- 
AtbBflhalLnl. 7K, 

Aula Mai^ld. hL JaiipllFi 
Atham Y'cda- Compooltloo of. Tfi- 
Atboni, (or Atboalad}, coneepllon of Beauty, 134^ 
Scnlptur«f ^eniltiiciea ofi I3$i So* Trado^ 

Attoek^ Ponlni Wn In* U^* 

Atman* DoctriiiB off ICH* 

AudLonce HalU of Shab Jahan. If K S« mwani-Arn 
aod /Kma^-Jr^or- 
Avaterttloa of Mahattra* PBp W. 

Attrangaeb^ DeacBndatvt* of,#7i 30. Foe of, 4fl- Hlktorjr 
ofi 7l| and Art, lOI'i 

Ayma, a tantal^ Aryana famUiar wlkli. 13d; See Iron. 
Anrade, Beprraantalion nf» 1*1- 
AuairalaaU. Trikca of, 

Ayodbya, Capital of the Eafkiia, «4* 




Babnr, 2fllilr-fld-din ^ubnimnad^ italeanuin. 30^ 47- 
Fotindar oTMnKbaJ Empire, at K>qi a cultured 
Prliioe, 361 Dreaa fff, flO. Drinkinjv of, 913* 
Badarayana. Anthof of Vedanta Solra. iCS. 

Ha^h Freacoa, oarliaaL tniilan paintings, 130* 
Babadnr^, of AbtnadnBfarHi M. 

Bahadur Shahi of Gnjarat. 6i Sen Humayyn, 
Haliamaol Klttgdomr^ 14 h Fmmdbd^ a*| Soa Tafar, 
Bi^pnr, Vljayanigar. 

BaLram Khan. Brother of Emprcca Buaila. 6ti 
Balram KhaHi Mioiilcf of AktuTf 63-4, 

Balbon, Glaf-nd'lJin, Hiatf^y of- 
BaInrbliLB&p FeontUr Ins LaUfftiagie In. Iht Pottery in, 
l!*t pcopla, 33, 

Balkan!. Ary ana orlgioilBy frnni, 91 1 Sm iriror. 
Bamboo, yoB df, 14, L«, BnddLnffa of 140. 

Bana BhatUp SainkriE author ft®; AadoaiUTl l^, 3A| 
Hamlia ChariU by. llo, 

Bananaif Ln Bihar, II* 


Bankipuf, Site of FaLallpotri* 94t q- r* 

BancK. Watered tsy, &, 

Binyan. grorts La Bihor, 11. 

Ba/amuWi Outlal to, P* 

Bardlr iSteratTirH* 38. Seo Epiei. 

Bareilly, City of. ll- 
Barthp OpldJon ofp COI. 

Baatia, la Calcutta* IE. 

Bnllle nf the Gatet, iSOi of the Bridge, 41; of PanlEHil:, 
ts, T9 tS*n Kuruksbetrali of TnlikoUt 1»9* 
Bo^erujataka. Dale of, ItS* 

Beauty^ colt nf, 136. 

BeU-&haped Capital, of Mauryn pilUm^ 138* 

"^^rnarefl, Buddfaa^a larnion atn lOOt city of. 4; 111 
[fivdalna of. 64i Mitakabdra l4ia' tn^ 1Q6. 
Unireraltjp.0f. llOi PrincHSaea ofp 3&* 

BcngaT lay^p I 05 Euddhiam In, too. Cocaitirkg trade 
of, IffT, InherilaMe Law to. 107. Language eTidence 
of. iTi Literahiro of. 99* Proriitcc of. Itifi* See 
Empire. 

Berar, Jnraaloii nfi fri* 

Bcroler, on Mughal oamp. "Slfi* 

Bcawitdat Ghata at, 14. 

Ebadmbiiba. Jajo pontifp 
EtLagiratliL Bfrer, 11* 

Gita, Cammeatary nn, 109. Philoaotihy of, 
33, Teaching of Voge !□. 104, Saa Gilo* 

Bhaktl Marga, la Litaraturap 8ii Pyeerhing of 109; See 
Poetry* 

Bborala. Trcalli* cm Dramaturiry of, 114; 119* 
Bhartut, Setdpfcure of, 141 et S^, 

Bhasftf Senllcrit Poet and Dramatlat, T4i 84* 
Bhartvihart, SaoilerEt Foot, P9, 3; Grammarlnni $0$, 
Bbtukairqcluuryii, Matheniatician, 104^* 

Bhatta hTamyana. Workt of, 8T. 

Bhattl, fight vitb. Aani.ti|fieb''i Gmardt, 60, 

Bbattojl Biikahit, Graminariai], 

Bhara, in Indian painting, ISfi* 

Bbnmhhutl, SanAkrlt Dmuiatiit, S5| See under Dreu 
and Oraament; Home aod Furniture* 

Bhlma. Hirer lip Qnn nf PaadaTa bfOthers. 49* 

Ehima Slnh of Cbitor, Story of, 4fM7. 

BblihnU, itory of, career of, 39-49; cfaivalry nfi 49# 
Bbonitc. Minitba leadar, 79. 

BbenatcA. Satras of Pethm, T9* 

Bh rignkacheba. Pork of, 4. 

Bbnjilyii, Vadic Aitrfj ITd. 

Bidyapatl Thakur^ Bibart poct^ 93, 

Bijeptir, audlenca hall ef. tftfi, AyehJtectimi mnnu- 
meati of. l*4-fi; JagErdar, Tl* 

Biblir* FraYipCa of^ ll| (tea Maffiultui3>, 

BikflTier, 4 dmeit city, ft, 

BiograEihy, workt tin. LIO* 

Bir Sing Boo, palace of 170. 

Biilendat, Maghal perlnd actlal^ l?e, 

Btendin, Endianp 4^, 

Bombay. Gateway to India, 3; Prieo-ilgaallin|r ba>r 9, 
Bo-TrcBp Sacred. IW. 

Bulan, Pa» ofn Tp 
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PrlzDi^enim* Fijnirea of, 

Dnhirui, Soai ofp iSoc KimduVSMirdta of »Ti 

kntl World, lOfl. 

Pywh inft^npta. ■&trOli0lUi;r« lOy. 

DtJiIimadftl —rbili*opJlic Treiltiia, »S; 1(^3, 

BrabiTt<iiuu« Gupto protection of* 37 1 coat* ef^ 
BrahainpotrAi, E.l¥iir» 11* W. 

Brmbul, Dialect, 

BrlcJtr Dmvidieii bDlldiuga of, an. 
Brlhad-AnoyAka-Upaatabad. nr. 

Brlhnspatl-tcgtftt, 

Brlhflt KathiL. Ch-lisia of Sftnikril itory* sSp 
B rittUi Empire of lodiii, S 4 (m® Empire^ Lr’wId, icn* 
BifOdrh+ dotMa^ritig port qf, I; See Forts, 

DiiddllD, Founder of world religion^ M. Ufe of, 

Frerinuf Vtm In AJ<i 4 ntft+ See Cmrfr-TeTiipl«; 
Paintings^ Art. 

Buddha Oo^i. EnhghtoiiiDBiit it, lOOi T^rapleof, l#l + 
Buddhism« Doctrioo of+ S&-14JO; Influent# on 

Art* m cl aetj. JMy dtiei of, Shuiuuht 
Bee nlie Ashnka, KonUbha. Hnrshn. 
Buddiiistp LiteratiLrc, TI #t aeti, Scrlpturea, 

Palelon. toloratlon of^ liytho Guptm Kroperori, 
See dso umler Srulplure, PjOating. 

BttddbL^ J<un. Query of* SOO. 

Bukkd^ Founder of VijajfJilkalEar KS. 

Buluuil Dstwhmb, of Akb^r’e SJo«iuet itft* 
B-urefl-ucrmtyi In IndlSy SOV-i. 

Burhunpor, SLik numo&tturo iji» Ifi* ItW. 

Bonzimf e^rpert market of India* JTfl, AiEidty with 
India i?s Trade wilht ttSi 


c 


CAhioet^ of Sbirojif Tl* 

CdJrottii^ City efi 1* It* P^rt and altuatiim of. li-lS. 

CnUculp City of. H Cmtuma Dutl» al+ JB3. 

Combay* Pt»l uf. 4. 

CamUrk(^« /fiiiory pf /ndkf. cited * * Quoled. 85; 174" 

UT. 17tti m ftfl, 401, 

Caropt of the Moghal Hmpero^s, fl9; described, tlQ-T. 
Akbor's HeguUtions for. 9te-t7, 

Cape Cocnorin. Inngth of IndlA from, Ifl. II. 

Cararatis, of traders. 1^3. 

CararanooniSp in tomtis. 

Corpalhlanf* Aryan tiomo 1n+ ?U 

CarpDulcra, Dravldiau* 40. 

Carthage, Nis?fll Fowor of^ Itt* 

Ciifihmcre, ioa Kosiimir. 

Castles^ nnridJmit 40i See Secntar Architecture of 
Aryan and Draridlon Indifl. 

Caste* DUnrded by Buddha. BM* In lilaiu* Vn* i94i 
Fuoctlun of* Ml ini* System and respooal- 

blhty IflJli and Uw-jriTen. IOC; and Iho IfidlTi- 
dual 19fl-T* 

Caites* Traders^ 


Calapulbi* Eagium of War . 

C&ye-palntiiigB* 141 at vsq. Eridooce of Stll* 

Ceulrnl Aihif Boutet to, I; See Trade. 

Central CutorUmrnt. in Todlan poUty, 

CentraL Fro¥lnCfiSj Eafignago eridcnce fu* 17- 

Ceybcoi Pearb fronit 18^ 

Cc y lmicah;, 

Chaitya, Catbnlral Cares, 14^; 14Ei et Ooi** 
ChakrAvirtin^ Idea of* AT. See Emperor- 
Choluk^iSi Empire of, Ajchltecture. 

Chamiimil, HlU, la. 

Chambal, watered by^ 5^ 

Chinakya* Helps Chandragopin Manrya^ 3t| Artho- 
lliastra oh lUTi cited 
Chand Borul, Bard uf Prlthwi-fiLoJa, Id. 

Chand Bibi. of Aiioiadtwipir« 

Cbirndm-Gupta. Gupta Emperors, flfl at st^. Sea 
□rtfier Artp idteratnyo, 

Chaoilrogapta, Mauryu Ffuperor* 45i fl^t 44 1 lliitary 
uf. et i«i. Couqueiti of. Si* Palace nf» 
and Boddhisni^ }01, BuromiCrticy under, 

Dress it tha time of. 40T| Jain canon rompilnd 
Hunt Ofp 4]flL 

Chandel* end of the Dynasty of, SE 
Chapter-Hou»k Buildiitf of* Lu^l. 

Chamk* ludion Medical Writur. ll(f. 

ClLaryakj], under Guptas* 47* FhHooepbyt IflS, 
Chaora^I^eichBShika, Sonykrit lyHc, 8S* 

Chemistry i History of* 110. 

Cheuab* Hieerp 9. 

Chhandngya Upanishail, AT. 

China* Frnntiar of, S| people of*. 40* Trade with* oee 
Trade, Silk and porcelain rrum ls3. 

Chineaa TraeuUer,at Harshn^i CourU 90&. On Kalandaf 
Help See Hiuen-Toaeg. 

CbttiagDUir, Port 14* 

Chitnr, Citadel of, *See oIsot Mewar* Pratsp* 

Tewefs of Vietury* 

ChLvnIry* Laws af» Si dfl* 401 StodeJ of, 41. 

ChotoA* Empire of. 1^0* 

Cfaorta Kogpar, Lajiguagea in* 17* 

Cbriotianlty^ 4!!;* Caste in, 104-. 

Chnetianik emsto among. 1114. 

City HuiMing, Art of* 4^. 

Cltisenahip. Equal under AkboTi 
Civil War* in Mahobharata, 4U. 

Clono, Defeat of the Tea* Bl. 

Vlomd Jtfrwa^n'. LyHc uf Kdlidao* fli 1(1. See abo 
KjJidaiu 

duris. Title of, flS. 

Coast-line, nf India, 4| See Tnuie. 

Cdcatudii* City of* 14* 

Cechln, Purl of. 4* Ifli See Tnule. 

CctliHinadeai In tomba, IDS, 

Cammander, of the Faithful, iS* See millliiry Jiubleft&n 
nf Akhar. 

Cemitiercei Volome of* IP1 . Sm Trade- 
uf Babylon, iritli India* ITS* 




INDEX 


tUmanuJjim IQS- 
Ccati, trA^iJkr^ IW^. 

Ccxmujnruajc, {Sti KiLtElkrftiintmj')- 
ConttneniF IpiiUi Mr U 

Cfittoo, BcJt of If F^nt ln» iSi SpU fnr* li; (.'Intliiiitf 
from* Kil't Trftdo In IT!* et ieq» IndnstTy of JQ4i 

ci tc^tp 

CuuH. pf the Mu^hiil EmpcrmT W ti H!^. Aj^lLiti 
at Ajokn, et Soq. ISA Patnteri of the 

1S1« 

Coai'teuioi. DaiKre^v Tu oi? iHQi Dundo^, 
Mtkil Mpilc. 

Conrti. of 

Cowlierdewiit nwi Krifhnjt- At J0| 3flj If^- 
Credit, ImportAiire of^ JOA. 

CreKot^t, Triumph of, S9| Banner of, IK. 

Cufcb, Rati of, Horu^ from, ISO. 

Cutlery^ in HDcJonl [iidEa,i ltk>. 

Crrui, of PttTttli, IrullAH ronqncai of, lA. 


D 


Da?r»+ Muflim of, l$s Bee TruJu. 

Dabir, Ocfirat of AOi Queen ofr Al- 

Dnonlnii, Aryim ptcflaure, fli CUhIo Avt of, Hi ot 

Duajei^ Mughal Prinfre^ ron^ueror of Ahmad pii^, A4, 
Dnm Shukohr Son of Shah Jahan^ $4t Treivbite» 
Upeniihaili, ftd; Pairnn df Art^ E34, 

Dariiaa, Penian CcnqneiWt *Ai Time of* JtPl. 
DarJeeUng, in tlur liinmlajiH* lU 
Daebaratha, Kia.^ of Afodbpt, 38, 

Dadyiif abdai^'ina* tffAi SUarAr fiOti War of Af^^ani 
with SA. 

ItanUtabad (or Diwglri), Fort of- 15^9. 

Docnan, RiTon of* l5f Landarape of I At Arjrankatioa 
oft Hersei Eop iSfi. 

liqfeiKe, tff IjidfiA. 8. 

Delhi, Hidse of, Af lOt Gatewajf^ 6; Sorer^Kn oft 
Palaoa of, LTl et aeq- See abd tinder Empetofa, 

,p Emperorit 4^ et leq, Ai^S, Power of, lllfi. 

letinaFf (Qntb.) liSS, 

■ P I^ltar* descripiimi of 1^. 

Dvra Daa]f, Fuaotlon of, J,f9. 

Dc'^e Ra^'o, II- Emperor uf Yija^wita^r, 

Dfaak, Flowera. li, 

Dhamma, Drum of, 

Dh-ammaiatijfhani, Camm&ntari' of, tft, 

DhanapaZa, Adhor of Tliak-ManjaH. hk, 

Dlunaajaja, LoidCqKTaphrr, lOi, 

Dhar. Iron PUlax at, IhO. 

Dharma Sutra, Leg^aL TreitLsea, 9T* 

Dharma Shaitraa, Qrtgliial In Vede», 

Dtademi, ain nf, 

Biamamh, foutid In* U; Minc^ of^ iw ct wq, 
DilHntitarhpby ita. If, 


l>ffH:n^, Aryan ami^emant. flf See amuireideDt* f 
Plgang, Name of BrubnLapntxa. lf« 

Diparamsa, ChronJcIa of* T8^ 

DLbuti^, Setr Di^iLDir- 

Dliru Ihisa, Yedlo Warrior Klnjc* 3.$. 

Dlwan-i-Am, AAsetnbllea In, 10: DeiciriptSofi of, ITO- 
J7E 

Diwan-l-khaa, of Akhar* IST* Dwriptitm of iTf Court 
in 

Dog'roa, Army rcsernltmBnt from, T« 

Dome, Jolroductloa of, of the Muhammad, 

Shah^i tombi 15 a. of IboTaj, Id9. 

Drama, tudlau, Hlatmy of- TS et aef|,| origin of, ftS; 

Examplob of S4 et ieq- See aJjo Actings 
DiaupadK Cbqiee nf HiubanJ, il; iSw 
Drandlao, ContrLbntlmi of* in Indian Art, tS5| 1114. 
Sh&o Trad e- 

Dfatidsp of the Sunlli, t;; aboriginal, IT; Speeeh oif tS; 
Race rontimiitj ofp ]S| znixtnre with Aryatu, fS: 
Literature SKI at aeq. 

Contribqtion to Art l9t et &oq. mm iallctOi LTA. 
See Trade. 

DrcB, Drarldiaii^ fOt Oppoftnidty for 

expenditure. ISOi Nadirl—3U| of Honour, tOfl, 
History of of Woreecv, Sl^T* of Akbar 

diO, Ee^uliitlouft of Jchanglr 911» 

Drlnkfirgi Habit of, ItSv 

Drocw, Teacher of Arrhery, *T: Fall of, 4f. 

Ibirbar, Fresenth, Idti, See Court, Ibwan4-Khfu, 

Durga Dat^ Rathor Chief, f9; AO. 

Duryoclhaiha, Eaurani Slug* 4?. 

DtHoh, 4. 


E 


Early History of Endla* See Smith. V, A- 
Earth G«idotST Flgnire of, nt Lauriya, tS8. 

Ruitei'd Ghati, 14; 16- 
Ec^hatana, Pa||lI^a of, 94. 

EgOp misteDL^ trf» IDt- 

Egyptt Nlie in, CiTiUjuitinu nf, 990, Trade of, tt4, 
Egyptian, Craftinuimb] p, ISA. erideoee on Trade JT4- 
ELe|iliint, Oiandragopta'i treaty with Scleuceui, £4 
ConYcyaiiK, 95; Loaded with OolitatViJayinagnrs 
l55. Pight^i 913. in cninp* Hldi 
EiDphanta, ShlTi^s iMuoe sonlptared iil, 139- 
EJIeKrOp Patuling at, |30, Kailiu Tompto at 
Shisa^i Dunce in, t£3. 

Emperofr of ImlLap 95, et seq. 4U-TS| Aurangieli'*! 
greatnen, SO- PLrxt Muftlliu, 51; See Aaoka* 
Akbnr, Aurangiebei Babur* CThaudniguptap 
Gmptaat |[ar«ba. 

ErupLret of the Mauryaa, 95 et leji- of the nitocenara 
4ii-ta; Ke atio Vljayanagar, 

Eotreport, tfade> 179 * 

Erotidp Science of, 1<IT* 
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finbirRT Rjid^p Atje.u Idf at. 

Edcflliptq^p Plant ml S'Ufiriip Hi. 

Euphmtci Valleyt Sniapmeriin inds ini 1^- 
Etiropd, Art in, 13^. Part pI Aryii» FunUly 1[ Tradd 
witli; imp 

Eiito|K!aii In^iicnt-iv nn Artp irSJ* Ckidiefl of .Akbij-^ 
(Soo Dr«H. S07-11K 

Eichani^Cp brf^nSp 175 t/t Kf|.r Soff CommwD (1T4- 
IW)- 

Eiportii ArtlcJei of ISO^ iSB\ 191 p Iiiifiiniltf, 183- 


F 


FB-HicD4i Tratallrr^ 

FaEninrT a Ad Jala iDontbi, Ww 
Farid, 5bor Sbah^ 

FfttbpiiTf Slkri^-Patntiiii^ in U$o palaise of, 19t| 
Batldit]B9 of 4 im. 

Fetnali^ Figurtiit ]9| Ccmimitloa in ArU 147; Divlnttioa 
in Maury an Sculpture, !40^ See Earth Goddnid 
and WomaOk 

Fergmaon.—ait Indian nrchltetiarei quoted cr dlcili 
14«, lift 1^; met mv 174. 

FeriihtAH HlatorUn, £4i 100, qnotedp t9t. 

^ne Arta, Gupta ApsiredalLoo of, e0{ Maghal 
patfoaa£e« ISO el aeci-AchievemeiiU 114-171: 
Decay of 135. 

Plrdaojit PerfUn Poet, 09. 

FIto Rlrerit Laud of, 41; Ben Fnujabp 
Fleetn, in Muifhai Wait, iBd, 

FlOodii in Brahtaapulm, 14. 

Flute, InTentof of. lit See alap Krifkzm. 

Fiuted Coluimis [u Qutbnddiq^i Hinar 109. 

PiMd^tufiv, Trade In, JtJ9, 168, 

Foreeta, KLephaub in. 11, I*. 

It Produce, of IndUi 137-. 

4# TreeUBief, See ^rmyciilatp 
Forgotten Empirep A. Quotodp 45. 194. 

Forte, of Chltur, Z5t| Druvidfaiip fci| of OaiiinJUibad!, 156 
of DeJIiL ITL 
»i A^ra L79. 

Kaknl«r« IS^, 
mm Aanthambhori U9. 

Fouchor, dted» 137- 
Franks, Warring with Tauloti 
Fmer, quotni or died* 7fi: Mt HPi DK 
French, 4. 

Fremesi of Ajauta and Bagh, 19t 1^1 ei EOq, Sco 

Painting. 

Frontier, Natural and Ht^tuHc, fj Sclentldc, 3t 
Province, 7| Diitrrctip peopro ofp 
Fryorj Kn^Iish trareiler, 186, 


G 


Gaekwiir- Batiap of PaaliauH, 7i. 

Gakkarip Revolt of, 51- 

Gauic, Big, floiue ofi i4| Laws, 919. See bIsd uudet 
Hunting. 

Gaodaki Rltcf, 11. 

GAugn, Wife af Shantauu, 69. 

Gangea. Holy Blverp lOt lit Delta ol^ St li>J Con- 
Bueucc elth Jauiua, 941 Source ofi 39. 

^^Gardeu of Adah"*, 4. 

Garden palocee uf the Great Muglml^p JTS-ltS. 

f 7 drpar^]iiAifap quoted, llHI. 

Garo Hills. 19 p 
Gaumukh, 111. 

Gautainat AuIIiot of Natya Sutra i lOi^. ttH. 

Ghunl, Sultan Mahmud, 4. 

Gedogyp and Jadia, It 17- 
Geometry, orfgiu of, 

Ghata^karpana, Sauakrit I-jTiCi 33- 
Ghouri. Shabb-iid-Dln. fd. 

Oiatot%ih, lup PaLutlug ofp iSA 
Gilfl, Praise of Vogx, lUi, 

Gita Govinda* Sanakiil lyric of JayadoT, 46t 94- 
Glad er, I, 

Godavari, Poreeli of. I3s Holy Eirer^ IS'lS; Delta 
of, 14- 

Goa, Palntort frota, iS3. 

Gode, Vodic, et leq. IfMt Sacriicea teq 97, 
W, 903. 

Goloonda, 15 Htnea of- iRSi I3T# 

Gold, export of India IRO- Yeiua Ut Pram Ubel* 
Z99- See Vijayanagar, SevoR, Trade. 

Golden Age, of Indian Cullnrep £3. 

Gonda, Aborigines, 14. 

Grain, PricoB of^ B; Export of. See Trade. 

Grammar, Scleiicc of, 1<I4 et ieq, 

Cogirm, A Rlror, 11, 

Groat Mughala^ Loat of the, l3i Foe qf^ 43; Age of, 
90t Architecture under; los ei ieq+ Empire of , 6a 
et seq. Tfiult uoderi KAI «i «oq. Fine Aril nudort 
ISi? et ftaq. SplondeuT of Conrt and Carapi 

Greoce^ Aryan branch Sl| Vapuhed ciTiti&aiiqfi of 
iJavery amnug, 931^ Aalroaouijcal kiwvl^fe 
tn, l06t Paintlngf in, 13^, 

Greak-Ambawadw, 44, iSe* Mnga^thiiaei) Artiit, 
Ideali of^ 134; aatrotioiny of, 1U9. ^ 

Griifil;!];, on Ajfanln PalutlngSr 196. 

GriApa 3afiiaf, Domeitic Stleo«i, 97, 

Gu^at, Maritime Fowar, W- Ports of, 4i Rlren ef, 
Idi MuilLta Klngaof, 4Ti JiilniiB, 99; Archltectard 
ofi ItfSet aeq. Literature of, 99^ Sculpture In- 
GupLii^ Dyuaityofi S*t 96? Emporora-49. Fimpirc,9Tf: 
46, et seq. Snceaaaortv, Fine Aril undor. See Mindc, 
Sculpture aod Archltecture- 
GupLa Empciars, goveraoiiuil of 904, 

Gurkbaa^ EingUofu of Nopal LI. 
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HAlr-Drcuing^ F^hltiiii of^ m; S« Drew and 

OraTOEDt. 

Dnlayudhtfi LntifOffrapIl^Ff 103- 
HaldlghAtt BattlE of, 4«. 

(Umlda Bn no pf Humajtitti 07. 

Hainlr. Mcvif heroi 40. 

MtinuDum. Ally and Dqrot.Lcc of RaiDJiii Ofl—1^. 
Hnralnukha* SplunJour of^ 0. 

I-Urbcmr, oaturaU 4i 
Harappa. DlaroTcrlisa in, lO 
Harmilia. Rallr Casket <if TaiJU, 142* 
liiuniul Loop, BttRway througSi, ft. 

Harttia, Kmprrorr ffij (Sec Byddhimi. Drama, Art] 

CfiiTcraltjn tinder^ 111. 

Hasan Babman Shah. EmpErnr of DEecUi 
Hafpl. Quoted, 111! IMJ; lSi| lOli im iJdatf^wJs q/ 
/aditui 141 1 14B. o/ fadum Ari 

quotfai !#T* IH 130, /jutjii* l4iJ; Iftt; 

fadfaa uad UK 

IlcbtcW, Words for lludlau pradorc^ iBj HS. 
Helr-Appa»iit^ A3Jcnr»iie6 tOp Mttprya^ Mughai, fiftt 
Sre Asoka; Piimcgonituxe* 

HoUn^aptit Tndiaii use of* i* 

HaiDaehaudra* Jakp Si^holaJ', lOff* 

HeiiiUi Kxocutloo of* 

HofoddtuBt boHpf <rfi ITOt eTidcdEfi of, I70. 

ItcFEKS cjf Ifldlii 3t-4ft. 

HlmalaynSp Giant moDnUIn*. *1 l^i MobtiLrc from Jfi. 
Hluayano. Sekool of BiKldbLiin, lul. 

111 mild* BroDmt of Huinayont OT. 

IlSnaonWg. cdinparifton withp 3$. 

Hindu Kush# MouuLnittS* 1| Oi 

Htndna, SacrcHl citloa cjf* lOi IRt PHIuwphy uf* 37 t 
A uliual aarH^rea of* Oft? aud elite# iMJl fioda. 
TciDplcfl of* 10^# Lain of, ICM- TuOocuca Ud ftiugbal 
ralfitiirri, 131 ^ Social Bjftp 10 . 

IliiKlustaOi RiTTTSDfp I", Hnlc'eman, !$i Soc Empirt:. 
atui Enperpra. 

Hlppalas. 1>bcifY«rcr of tuoftaocu, 17€* 
HLrauyi-Kaiipu, Figure of, lid. 

Rlaipry* Kingdoms of, tO| Stricuen oL Ho. 

Hiuan Tkang, Visit to liutU. Ott quotiid, llU-tlJ, 

See al»D Chinese Trivdfert Rculptnrea Chaityii 
V^hara. 

Hulbcld. Painting of. 13dp 
Holkar, Satrap of Peihwai 72* 

Huly Writ. On tbnhkui^a Rufiaa, 163. 

Jluipfc PmrLneeii Of TiKlian Biuplte. 4. 

Hopglpt Blror, 11* 

Hmcf, Trade In, 1E» et luq. 

Tluraflyihotr Wiodnv* In Buddhbt; dhnttyu. 
HorticoJiurOp Art of, 23* 

Honwholder. BcapeqalbllHloi of, !9ft. 

Humayun. Emperor, 4| aivd Salraiu Khan 32j lilatory 
of, 67, 


Hun, IdtuIou of 1 ndLa, 60- 
Huaguryi Platosn ofp 21. 

HmiDzig, Boyat mniisoTnent* 212. 

HuvlahkAi Temple at Buddlia Gajm rfp 1A3* 
HyilBrnbad, Slate of, IS, 

Hydru-EIectric Works, In Mpocc* 14. 
Hymns p Vedic* liS; tSeo Vedia!l 


I 


/jfsofff of Jridinn Att^ Quoted* 111* See Havel* 
Ideology* of the Vedas, converted | 142- 
Edoktry# autcfng Uia Bnddhiata, I4fl. 

Ididi^ Jain worship of* CSeei also ueder Hiivol.) 
Linage, Fhalik 12? ifl Buddhist Stupa* 140 Bee aftiiL 
Import?* ArtrcEea of Ifto, lft3? of ancient India, 177 ■ 
tar* 

Eucjiutiillohi, oae of, IW. 

India, Aryan Cuntideibl of, .fajrl^af Cnlrlngton* 
IPt Rival to, 3; PcOpIefl of IT-SIf Fancn^aiua of 
l-lft? Empire^Bulidera of 49^73i Llteruturo of* 
74^1 Philosophy of PMID* Arts of, UJ-1SS| 
Architecture of, 174-1!IS; Trade and Industry of, 
llnas 134-173] Socinl Syateni of, lOMSth 
India's Fait* Macdnunal, Quoted, 74; 76; 6Si ftT| lOft- 
Indioap Architecture, Tromitlou of, 143| 

Art, DecLtoe of, 1B4; 

Art hit C:unccptiop of or tdmla. Iff-123? 
ClvLtisatlon, adoptina by Muaalnaaili, 22t 
Danriog, 123-124; (i|. t.> 

F.picB, peitncss oLlB? 

I^le, lQ4* 

^^Napnlaan **, 4P| Ocean. I| 1B| Miislc^ 24-117; tq* ¥,) 
Painting* ]23-J4dt r* Sculpture 1*1 h^* t, 
Thentro. lift* 

*, Mnrinrrij IcnDwlrdgR of If 

■ I Nnvlgaton, dr^t cltcaoimTigata the world. ITT* 
InEllgo* rticd In ^gy|H. iTd. 
ludo-Aryani. Fiiuud in, 13* 

EndD-A/lii;mn. Vmnlihod CanlJneut, lU* 
indo-Cblnaae, raco difforencca^ 

Tfhlu4iiiUHctic, PLaiii, h Della, iQ* 

Endi^EurofNiaiPi Fanilly, 1. 

Indra* Aryan. Vpdic War God, 21: 22; 33- 
Zitdranl, Wife of Iiulra. S4. 
indrapruthA^ Aucient CapliaU Id* 

Indrn Shantt Fngure, at Bndh Gaymp. ISfl, 

IndravaD, llWer* 14, 

ludulKouces, For BnddhlBl luoubip inl. 

Indua, Blrcr^ 2; t; IWj Valloy of, Aryan cnuilct in, 
Wt Panini, a uatlre of, lOS. 

Industryt 174-103? Aneient* |1; of Huglial India, 1^ 
ct aeq. State aid in 13A. 

EiudmuiDnl, Muaiml, ilB* 
loter-provlnclal Jealoralia, ft* 
tuien^, Op Honey loan. 164* 
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irtti, IeivasL^u fi&m. h Bordm ofp 9s (Sw mhio 
F«rtu>. 

Ir«ni«np tiranch of Aryjin tu 

Irrlghtiofl, Wotlti cif« S: 7t In Gangef* 11- 
nf, 19| Arjrui ongiiiPCTiiiif Ld^ ft. 

Iron goodv, oxpcirt of 1T0» 

Iron mADii/keture, dev«Lopttient fc Ancient (ndta- 
liW. 

Imwndl, BAsln of, IJ, 
lEiliimt BcgiimJnia of, 

Itand^d-DAUli], BlAsoImfiiip 100. 

Ivorf, ax|Hirl of 


j 


Jagur, System efi 

Jahnnyir, Tha Aesthete SOi Bdllclidgs Critic of 

FAintldg, 13S, t33| Nddirl Unm fcdTCdtnl flLl$ 
fluid Nur jAhjin^ 70. Dr mill Dg of^ ei3. 

Jjiiiioini+ Antbor of Fur^ 10^. 

Jildi Toterntfod df* 9T| DpetriDc of, et 

»B41. Aatrddddiy of, |i9S^ Snnigbd^ 99^, TeniplcA 
99, if^lSit erf gin of the nldest mfMqiid. 

im. 

jAjabui, SUta HdtiglDD, 90. 

Jnlulisei-, Desert Clty« 5* 

Jal Slmbm, Mniiiirii5A^ AxtronomcTi 109^ 

JalAlpuri RlTen JuDctIcm, 9. 

JaHiI Mimjld. of Jaunpor. 1^,. llfiJS. 

Jdmnit Hirer {xlfio Jomna) Oi 10; lli ISr Delhi Fnlice 
on, ITO-lflf Tjijddf Ifl^s Agri Fort HffiMingi od, 
17«. 

Janinatri^ Ri^e of lO. 

Jimrud. Fi«i mi^ f Dodtii of JuKiTRiitiLdih^ 

JdpRti^ IdflUfldCd oDt ll]| 

Jiinmdt Stng, MdhArmjA of Jodhpur , 
jAtmlw. Embodldd In Arcbltartiird, JlOs Tiiw of. 19 | 
Quoted or cHett ITiS; Svl. 

Jnti, Army fccrtiltjnddt frddii Ti Hdrseea of# In 
MdgbAt pAiacfsft, 1 t9. 

Jduhiir+ Rite of. 39* 

Jath, 4; See Tndo. 
jAyqhaod-Hathoii, of Xaub'UJp 4lkl6. 

JajAdera, BAdxbrlt 

jAymaJ. of Bodnor. defends Chitort 4ll» 

Jaypdr, City of, A. 

JlmutATahAnn. CUaald inriat, At* 107* 

JjMda-Jforpd, l^ilb of know! edge# 10^* 

JadbpdTp City of, A; MabarAjn of, 4^iSO; fortrcH pnlAcn 
of, im 

JoTc^ Tbe Tbundcrer, fli Sire IndrA. 

Jummn Mdajid^ of A Km iwtAbad, 16S; of Delhi# 

11^. 

Jttrispmdeni^, Wnrka on, 106. 

Justice p Coarti of# 

Jjotlili, Vddntiga Treslise oop log. 


K 


tfahir# ImflAQ Poet# 9$; 109. 
iLmbul, Valley of, l^ Hlw, 

KadaniliBri. Banana Radiancflp 0S| ftloryp 
KAil£e>i, Queen of Duharatba, 3^* 
luiLaSB, Mountain of, Sf if, tndkan FAradlaet 9 
Tcmpjd df, Sbiridiayo# 

KolahAght PWn of, S„ 

Kaliuha» SymboUam of Idl* S«e Lotni. 

KalLdaa, Laorcdtc df Sanakrit Htemtdre S; tiOi 
geidna of. 97i Worki of* HI et lei]. fW ct seii* 
Idea] of BcAuty# 137 1 at the Court of 
Vlhraciddltya, lud« 

Kdllnga^ CuE^tieat of, 

KaBj-Bp Dhncoi 193, 

RamAnilAkap Anther of NlUsam, lof# 

KamaruiMi, King of, Hnnha'a aRyi 3H. 

Kama Sbaatra,^ Science ef Eo jormieDl, 10^7- 
EDunafit Krbhm^a UnclCf 39+ 

XananJ# Capital of Hanbri, fU; See JajutiAnd. 
Itaiilabkai, the Kuthan Emperor, 4T-6H| accnptabk 
nader Boddhiam, 103$ Monumatiti of, 114; Statne 
ofp 114, 

Kapild# Foonder ofSankbyi. 1P9< 

KapikTustop Enddhn's birUiptaco# 119, 

Karachi. Length from# ]$ 6. See Porta 
Kaeakonmip MQlintaln$» 9, 

Karlot Cathedml Care atg L39; 149. 

KnrmBr l>ocifiiie of, 97; lol; and Buddlia, lOO; 

Mar^f HOSi Relation ^th Jnannt 103. 

Kaetia, Dterlne Brother of Fundarafl, 41; Career of, 
4^. SfolLBratia of MoviLr, minor, dofeata Qutlvifd^ 
Did, *T, 

Kama Slob I Mevae Prince# 4(9. 

KarDaratl# nenr Ahcucdohad, 193. 

Kaslimir# Valo of# H, 9, 16; Ajtyim In, 33; Shawl 
tdannffliCtttro at 9; tm. Su miner trip of Jabaniflr 
lo, fix. 

Katantra, Grammar nf, tOO- 
ifo^Ad'-rnffOp Work of TL»ip 77. 

KathidWar, PetdoAula of, 3# Prinecn of, 99. 

Katyayana, GramovarUdp 105^ 

KauraYM, IliHtory of, 30-40, See AToAal&nmfa, 
KantUya, tndkiiMarhUiveUlH^i Writer on Eeonmniesp 
etc. lOT; See CllailAky«, Chaddragttpta. 

Karallk Style nf Stiiglng, 11 A. 

Kaverj# Hirer# 19^14, 

^oepm, Sanskrit Poetry^ origin and development ■:<« 
TJMtl, 

Keith, Prof. Quotod. 1T4. 

Kennedy, Quoted, ITL 
Khaddiir# Maniilki;:iiiro of, 16* 

Klian4-k.hanan, Son fialram Kbneu 
Kbojak Fans# Hallway In, 9. 

Khyher Paiftp iDdian Frontier* T, 

Kino# Bald Qomlfl, 3L 

49 
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Kin^i IhilicB of 10«: f»f anil SucriftM, 

i4ti PpTclwtei foTt 
KiEMkii Id t«inbf+ l^B. 

KcvkADf MottDtiinH af« 1^ 

KoromazidiiU CoMti Forth on, ]S» 

KoniindoTi, Qonpo of Mcamri Al; 

Erlhhfl«H fX^rcTf 1% 

Krb^iM, PUjgrnoqd of, 10; l-lj Ltfp of^ 3*i; (See Qi^ 
MalinbhiinitJit Godai Dui«, Mimltt Vlihnii.) 
KjihAtfiyai Baddhttk Ri IH). 

Eamblitp CoaqDcatt ofp 4^- 
KumbhamcU of Pmyti^i 61, 

■■unUMtn^Aani , nf KnlldAS, 

K-imar Dtry^i* Croptn EmprCM. 

KuiDRrji9^wjLm)% Quctndp Of elte^ ll^i IIT; ilfl'f 
im-U 13^1 1^1 

XtttnRrlU Blmtt.CofnmentAtnrp 
Eu&tlr Mother nf FB 4 iiin¥u^ 

Kiirn, \%sille Tribe, 33, 

KurnlDhntra, Bnlt1n6el4 of, 4Ss See MaheblumLA, 
■ad Penipat- 

Kuril PrlDnehi Cattlu SUalta^, 4Lt Son 
Kushiin^ Kjin Uhb a, TTi Art uuder, li3> 


L 

Libore, Cfly ofr €, l^l Carf^et UAHu&cture lOU Siigor 
Industry off 16t>-161- 
LakihtniLtiu^ Bmiber of lUmnp 3€« 

LoUii aukb. Land of. 0, 

Laml RernDOe, Of Sher Shah> 64. 

Laodl KatA), Fait uf, T. 

loAuiniKjtn, EildEpnia of, ScieHoc oft See 

FrnkHt, Snnulirltt VornACulnr, 

Laortr* Nndipirbf Buriiil BfouiMli Lu, L^. 

Laiv^ of Plet^i iTi See Buddhn Awko, Wnrba on. 106 

J otiioq, 

Xeurnin]!* Scuts of, HonJnnL ll; Sco UniTOnlti»« 
Tjc^I I^o^flutp lodlen^ I<»6*7, 

LcmOTiun, Vunlslmf CaotlatDt, IS, 

Leoanrdu du Qoutcd, 144. 

LexicofETAphurf, In (folden h^pTTt ImBad, IOA, 
I^ThhurlSi. Prlpcc^ of, Country oft 63; Goreriuinre 
oft ioi* 

LiluTAti, Wooua MutJienuitleino. 108. 

Lotus, [n EudiAa Artp-nad %>ie, symbol of^ I3ll| 
Rmblru of the Trlmttril^ 14S. 

Lucknow^ City of* 11^ 

Luhltp AbcorptJoc of, li. 

Lumblnl Gftrdeni BnddhAberii tn, Ms SctJpturecif, 161« 


M 


Hucdonflb, quoted lOPt See /udiaV jamL 
Msoe-faesdBt l^sciTvery of, 19. 


MndliAraohBtya, Philoaupharf lOf-B. 

Mndn^. Cdy of, tS; 

Mndun, Cdy of, lei FhJaco ofs IW, 

.\Li^Adhik, C 4 nmtry of. See Ecupbrit. MAiiryu, 
Guptjii NiiiDDdA+ 
ntofdio Molup II. 

MAbubtlipiirf Tonple of« L49, 

Mnliabkiifaiu, Story of. 38^; Kpic olp T3i Sonkhy* 
BofftrEEioLD, ioO; MAnworitlLii, Hla* QucAcdp 199, 
^IshAblc^kwr, Somrce of tho KrisboAT IL 
MukuntnA. of Monr, DesceodAuts of EmmAi 46f 
SuDi^t 4^1 Kumbha. -Ifii Tuirer of 

Viotoryj 113+ 

MaMruhtrU Dlilect In i^fasilc drAuiUp 
MuhA¥nlnhllA« Chraolnia of. ?8, 
klAhuTlru, Lif&nkoti:!|i of, 9d; See Juln And jAluluii* 
MiihAD«dU Bu^ln off la. 

MuhAyAUit Sect of Buddhism. 191. 

Mafaonjo Darn, Discoterlos in p 10|^| 141$ evidence- 

of ITL 

MaIudthIp of GbunL 2Ss €9| Rohl loot of 193$ 

Temple of SomnAthp 154. 

MukTAU, Coast of, 6. 

HAlAbar* Country of, 4] 16. 

MaIacca. TribffH uf, L7. 

MilnadoTi, Of KulnnjAr^ 41. 

MalnriA, In Toral, 13. 

Mululi MadbuTT Sanakrli Ilrnmu* B6. 

Malik Altnnlym. Ha volt oL 49. 

MulLk Kifur. Flundor of. 193. 

MalvlkH-AjfulmltTA, SufukrU OrnpiA. 

MaIva, onontry of, 4| Mtuilini Kin^ of, 4t« 

Mannu^iA, MnuniTAtim], Iftd, 

MuDAVAHdIiAniiu-Abaatra, Hnou^i. 1U6, 

MflUidnfii, mount, symbolisod 143. 

Manduojp InserlpUoii of, 61. 

MnnikkA Va^hA^ur+ TAmii Poet, Ou* 

Mau Slu^fat Hujput GenerAL 4H, 

MsEHUir* BCu^hul Fulbler, 139. 

Mntiii, quoted 1^- 
MAnoci!|, cited 3?6, 3t4i 

ManufactLironH exports of uneioDt Indlu, 1T9» 

MAOfi, thouf hti of, 

Muralhji. FotISt 4l Hbttie-graqndi, 14^ peopkp 93, 
Cunfadcrney of. 79. 

Morkhn BaksbiiAu 38. 

Mxrrla|fe,and onto If 4 s ADulamA and PrAtHoma, 196- 
Aryxjip l9#s Cceemould, 199. 
klarihAU. Sir John, quoted 136 ct seq. 

Idarul, Vodic lEtft] (Wind), 34. 

Maadrlnn Lukoft. Butllo uf, 'Si* 

MothemAticf p Mnstor of, ?Tt SdsoCo of, loft. 

MathttrA, Maiiruuip 141. 

Motterhofn, oompAred to, S. 

Maurya, Cupitil oft 94; Emporori^ S6t Empire, 971 
uionumonti of, 138 et leq. 

Matixalmbi, uf tho Taj, 16P, 

Moya I Doctrine oL 9Tt ]94« 

Maybdevi, Mothur of Buddba, S9; Dream oL 140. 
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Medh^tjthi. CcimmciiUtOrv 
Mtdicin«p Scisncn uf. IW, 

Ikltii^lterrafv^ci, Phwniei4Ai kt* IMSv 
Me^itlieuca, 4?lteil «#; IT^t leU l^l quoted. 
M^lmduta, KiUdkiH^i |Kie^iin« 

M«gtin4« BiTvrpft 111 19« 

M«JoDiir of EtbuJ, 1^7., 

Mcincilr&, of Bnbur, €Tj £»£4 JatlftUgir. 

MiJSopatainUi RonulnS Idi ID* 

MeUL fTMltiltry in RfiuirTiin pa-lod^ 1TP» 

Mbwu:, Hlitar? of, 411-41). 

MIhrab, Symbol of ZuIaid, i4H. 

MiUUryf Noble^o of Akbfir^ »c'tonco of EftntLiytt, 
lOT. 

MlnumiAA, Dootrioe qf, ID9^, 

Bliiun. Qqtb^ Jfl9» of Taj, lfl»» 

MiidaturB PAlntln^, itad^f Shah Ji.htia. 13^. 

Mln»lreU in VedicTima, id* 

Min., GuJiuTAtl Pocitsa^ 4b, Btukti pootry af> 

MLrrorar rBfiocUoi^, B, 

Miaaioni of Art» 134* 

Mitra^ Vedlc Gc>d„ 33. 


Mitrm<lk PfiDce* fib* 

Decoratioa^ I34| pAiqllng liff (Sob Preacma) 
altiUtldmii, LtaTAilcKl qf^ (iV| 1 ndlllDiHliioil of» 

Arcbltcciiiro, 

DfuEabqani^ castv lOt 194. 

Mu&bkafi ViUoy of, 9* 

MuiiCp FtiLhtr oft 44; HMcn-y qf^ l(t| Science of, llBi 
Aft of, Ilf; Mu&bm Lnflueqcc oq, il^i obftimrtBri>^ 
kits nf+ llT| flbd AurjLnpiGh, 13If SyaloniA 4if, 
(See aUo InAtruiqeRti^ Tin^O, Akbu)* 

of IndibH llb^lfli* 

Gnllerjr, nl KorZo IfiUt 
Muak, Depart of, 17f, 

Muilim. Ikttle^Touml of. Ifif ndvoqt ofi, (See 

UUnit MuuLmiia, UnhflintiiBdBD), 

Kvalims, nod SLi&very. ill?. 

Mutt^, Ciky of, ju, 

Mysore k IntJlen Stite^ Ifi-Zfi. 

M^lMosyt Kinidoizta of, lOf in [nclien ArcliUeclu^o. 

m. 


N 


Mohu-Mudgura, Sojiikrlk poem* ft, 
bldiuLrolij. Vodlo inatitotlonf 

Mowtofy, A Unirerfity, lOOj anil Vltia.m, ISO. Nnir+Super Sot claai of, IC. 

Mon«>t colaetl. leSs ia Maupyji djiys. IM. yNftlodlyar, TaroU Vovm. H9, 

Moagcrl, Arj-Sfl mUtiirD with, a, ‘ V KaLifltU, irf, JtO-lIlt MoturtBry of. lAl 


Mookoy?, olllefl of Raum, 43^ 

Monki^ nnd NuiUr Join, 9B; teacbcn So noclEot tTnl- 
vcriitScftt ilQ-llIp Stw moimteTy. 

Moo-Ehmqrp Lnngiiege of, IT* 

Mqqsopn. Soutb-vut, 11; Ifi; Diicnrery of^ If Ik 

MctflumenlAk Hqiocluid of, IBt of 3if Aoryia etKtj* 

erGoptas, 143 el 
Slooiiap Eketfiiqdiinbi of, fi,. 
blotci&adp quoted ISB et teq, 11^1 qt seq* 

Mosqua, Ai-cblteotnret 14*1 in XndSq 1BI et4eq. 
Mother, Cult of. Ifi Goddeia, 134. 

Molhflrhoo(] t llenour to, 1P9. 

Moti Miujfdt fit AgTln 16fi. 

Monnt Abu, height of, 4-.S; Temples of* IS^T* See 
tccnplei in Scolplure^ 140, 

JfritffiAif-iLOlifio, SeoakHt Drenui, Bi4. 

Mudra, of Boddbq, 143-4i 
Mm^Ta-JlakshiVQ, Saiukrit DranUf BT* 

MntulDi Cnit of, ffl. 

Mogiui], Palolera, 130; e| aeq, 

Sf uhamcilAci, Ibn Q'oaaSin y fill-filt Lbn Bakbtiyiirk 
SI* 

Muhammadop, period, AstrOfHvmj iHt I09l ^aile in 

IH3* Sou Falotlpj^, Atit Ainrbitecturc* DfMi 
TriiTeL 

Muhatqiqadnn&k DroK coatrSbutiun of 
Mukerjip Aneieut lodUn SbippSeXf 
Mumloi Mabol, Shah Jahtm'^i Wlf«t 


Nsmbudrl, Brebmjuii> Id. 

Nam FadTAoll, Msiatha Confederacry of, 

NanHk, Preaobln^ otklOi* 

Nandop Cov4ierdi 33* 

NoaiIbB^ KiOftft of Ha^dhmt 

Nazqcq Fu-btt, Moimtnla In Kafthmit, 3; #, 

Narada* Epic Snlnt^ 4Si atlli Itulinn Music. 114. 
Nareapur. Towu of, 14, 

Narmada, River, Id. 

Noiik, City of, m 
Naair^Ud-Diti, Emperor, 

KartLmha MehtUt Gujatmti Foot, 33. 

Notaraja, Baace of^ Itlx Figure of, lid. 

Kfllumj Imw, SnpirrLartiy of, ]DCI, 

Naiuroliam* of ] ndian S^ptutr, 14L>. 

Natya. Ikmce, otlftn of draiiui, ll& ek aeq, 

Natya Shutra, Sdonce of Dinjuaturffj, loii ll4; 
lio. 

Kaubat-KluDii, ITU. 

Nanich* Gifh, tifl-b. 

NfevaJ, r^nibitlotii of tbo Mauryaitfi. ITIi 
FCavm-Ralnqf Court of VikromjidUya, Bfi. 

Kepalp Mahan^ ofi It. 

Neptrme, Diaplaetmiepk of, 9L 
Klcubarese^ Triba, IT, 

KUo* -Compared to todiu, U. 

Nllgiiia* HSgbljindi of* If. 

Nfmb, Treesi 11* 


Munda. Luoguage. IT; related to Bravldi, 00. Nirvana, Bberaklofi* ll>l* 

MuaSUoiu, Manufacture of, H15* Nirodita. a/ /udlup* U/ft 1&^- 
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KtuiUk ^taie of, 14. 

KoHat nC I>elhl+ nrtjAl df. &t. 

Nobl««s«, MUltaryk of Alctnr Splomioiir of, fM. 

NpbiUtj^f, of Uio Sfiiard, 

Scmili 4 U. FrapLir^ 81 - 
NdMp wtdlh pfk 

NdUtioH* System off for Indiao Music, tl4, li§^ 

S'otot, ia MusiCk 110. 

Kur JmJulu, Hbtftfy oft Itlnmd-^d-Piiiiiah l 0 Bi 

tifcdl&u Ldigier 


t) 


Obbri-rat^jT, of Jaj^Allliib. 120. 

Qctrpl. Duties, ESA. 

OotAcmmiiiid. lljU-Stolian, Jft- 
OpIntOk Trude lj>» 

OrUia. Pkln uw 1^ 

Orn4inkUitAti«i» in bulidLnjCii L^S- 
OrnuuetiLit oF the BudcIhA St&tuoft, Li4, Pei-BonAlk 
80T-9IL 

Ovidr Lotm Port, Mtikhur of Ara Amatoria. IW- 
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Fedlly, Hotuellliad of, ld» 

Pudmloip Storf oft 

PBlatcr, dilitt bo lobolur, J^* l^j irlediuni iif« 
eirlk«t 189. 

Fklntktitf, Kaouii lo Dmrtdkcii, iOt djuukdcAtiovi of, 
Hbtory uTp ls^4 et ffn|. £ioe Afuntn, Mnn^lmli 
Ministortr, PuLbCtf. 

PuUce. of FetBlipiilrm, 84p I4fi BnlldSii^ of, 1(M( of 
AfTA d^otibed, 178; Dclhip UP; Mughsl ^rUen 
179) Decff] 1T8. Eoyml^ FictUfO fsUcrica In. 

S14. Furniture |Up 914, 

PaIat, PirOTt E4^ 

PKlftlul, Gap of. W. 

Pklm, TriM, 11. 

Pumdta-Tnmtra, Work uf Foblef. m, 
pMiidiiTUS. Story uf, dB; mi 41; 4P. 

Paadu. PmUt Piincen Sons uf, 40, 

Paudyu. Kiupfre of. dai Ifio, 

Pfluinl, FLxid SfinikrlL l^oU^njic. TEr Tli | G mEUtnaf iiiu. 
105. 

Pnnbi. VwUr Etffur«nc« to* 

Pinipat, Butt Jo uf. 4ft Sec lUlllr. 

Pu{>erk iiK of, 199. Se« Tmilc. 

PrnriiiLr'nmA, Stole c^, 101. 

Pufhn, Jain ,SiUut, HSi IdS. 

PteUllputris, Court at. 804. Hlitork' CuiiitAj; M RojuJ 
PoioCtf of, 94; 14T. S*a Nkiaudni, KfAguilhB, 
Uoirenjty. Mefcustheocl. CliAiidrAt^lllito MourjA. 
Patmiiiilip Grammiiriiia. TO; 105; eutLdr of Y-o^o 
Sutn. m. 


pAtjjibii. Stole uf, lb. 

Pathons, Nelihbourt^ fi-Tt Akin to, fiSi Duiulmoii of 
4f: Architecturu of. IfiO ot 
Patno, Cflpihit of Bllwr, lU 
Palta^ uf Eolwu, JUctut hcio, 48. 

Pcu-cock, Tbu^i, TomU wmd la Hebrew fuTi 19t 
Farourite of fudiau Frlnuaoj 94. lujuiwrtlcfn 
agmtnft killiii|E*9J9; Export of* UPi TradB to* iPt, 
Pm^Cuek Thrunep XtacHbed, ltO-171. 

PeuHfi It] thn TlirOne of Dera Ha.|'a, 94; Trade in. LSf+ 
Producfjoai uf, li?7* 

Poii^ngft. TribfltarlH of. 14. 

Peunari Riret. 14. 

PenupoUtan, Cupital of Aaokan Pillarti 180, 

Feroia. BcU-ohicpad capital from, 138; Enemy froru^ 0; 
Embassy &oui, 905* See Cyrtts, aud Dniiui. 
Horaeft froiu^ 109, 

Penkanf rnaoenjCD on tndUk 44* 

*i MpgbaJ PaJuter 1317. 

lodlau Architectuie, 138, Eni-^ 
boasy, 904; Puutryp f4^ 

FeripJuA, eeldenco of ITfk HE. On Tnu!e, IM* 

Frrkoziat Reapouitbillty, DoctrUia uf# 101, 

Fcahawar* Qty ul, fit Plain near, 8; Paaaes near. T; 

ancient Capital ncsit tT# fl7* 

Fahwa, ftlac of. it* 

Fbofluidan, Tnuler, 18;See Under Trade ami Wriliiuff- 
Phofuetirfl* Works ud» lOi^ 

Pbitoaophy, Indian, 07-LlO|UfVedaa 97; of BrahAiaaTuis 
and Upanlihnda, 98; of Slinnkiunchaifya, 109; 
afdamUin, 99; nf Enddhlsnik 99-ltKJ; SeeSaakbya, 
Yoifa. Nynyn. 

pletorial. First rcpreaentatloii, 190; Sen Art, Painting. 
Pillars, ef Asuka* 138* 

Fkfaie, YaJJry, 0. 

Pitakaa. Buddhist Cauuu, tli lliU 
Fiatcflli, of Dercan# li la, 

PJiny. c4ttoted« 178; Itid* 

Plutnrciip eumparisou with, SE9* 

PoDtl^i S^?ience of, lot; iUT. 

Furtry# Must norieul, 91; Hlstjory ofi 73414. 
Foodicherry, ^ 

Pope. Tranatalor of TjimiJ Fi>pt, GK^Sl, 

PurreUin. Indian export 179; Trade In# WK 
Pnrtrait, Painting, MugliaU I3t* 

PnrU. 4; 174 el seq* 

Purluirucfiu. 44 SbJpa of, Htf- 

Firm. Fifbli Alexaodcr, 44; Ally of Chandrugupta* A5. 
Pottery, Pninled, 19; 190| craft knawn tp DrmTidlaiii#80, 
PowuA of Natarr, Worship ul, ^1% 97* 

Fzajnui-Parinita, Symboltim for, 139, 

PFaJnpatl. Crentor^ 97, 

Prakrit, Hirtory of. IS; See GraniiQar+ 

Ptmkrlti# Nature, Firit Cauie, io*. 

Pratap, Klnje uf Mowar, S; tifn uf, iS^* 

Preeiom Stones, In the Taj, Iffl; See Trade. 
Pre-MughiJ. Veatiges In pictorial Art* W. 

PriceSp fixing of, 184. 

Price^rntkersT Deslructlutn cd. tOt Sec Fania. 
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Frie&t, AryBD:,ai; StdiihiidLBCiLMi, lOO; Duti» pf^ 
Frimogmiitiirflf Ccatom af» :?a; FriocJple d, 

Frith wi-fUjp Lpit Hiadn K^Pjf of DcUii, ^2Hi 4l>40. 
PrijjuliinhlkA, HnrshA'i plark 
Frpph«t* pf x4i^hlip ll^i 
FroiciT S&iukrtt, 89. 

FUalnniy, AM^tTvnumj of, 10(3, 

PuUk^bln. Fw of Hunbii. 

Punjibt Cocuitrjr ii Flveti^ 10; FIaIds dt Ot 

DjBtnHiorici in* Homd oF Ar}'B.d9, tS; 

BuddbiBis ln« 100> 

Pimiiu, SAnkbjrn to* ]09t History ln« lid 
Fvfi^ Moqth of GodATATl. IS. 

Puna^ Aryan Tribe. 33. 

Puruhuip Mcnlem RavI, 3^. 

PtukhkilATatl, foG Fcahainxr- 
Fyrmrd, %m Indian Motion oxiHarlj+ 19\, 

Q 

Quadratic E^uatioa. iCMfi 

Quamn. copied by KaiiJ^ud-Ditti B3; Ln OJu'Vin^^ 136* 
0111^00+ Drcfia of^ In AjEnlmp flfTF» 

pi, cif HnaTGD on \hB DtitioH of Woman. ISO. 

II Ro(^«iit of AhnmdnegVi £4; Mewar 41-03. 
Queetioiu of Kin^ Mitinda, 77« 

Quetla, city of, f: B. 

Qutb Mini&rp p, 16^. 

Ontb-nd-Dfa, Slfl^n EmporoTt alt HUtoryp SDs Mciqiie 

pfi l«. 
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Race. AfinLty to lodiAi 3; Aryiiii Miictllrcr vithp 
DitTernncef of MuEllmBi ta* 

Riiciii|i|:, .Amnseiuenti ^13* 

RajfAp Indian Minimal J^lotlc^p ll-l-l, 

Raj^biu, Cadet Hevino of. 11^ 

JZo^fAarainsAo. KaUdru'i poem. 31. 

Rai Si lib . Mewar Hero, -io. 

Raliimy* IndLati Byitem nf^ %t T. 

Rnirt, Clonda^ d| aw ^oniiooni indra^ KJjtc. 

Rnjafcrlha. Maury kd MtrtropcilL&, 137; Cotmcil nt, 
101^103. 

RaJaaiHiitil MiUa, It. 

Bajamundry* To^ pf* 14. 

Rajput, bcAu idenl of, 4^tCotlr of War, 4Gt uiitocmny 
in, W3. 

Hajpntana^ Hinterland of, 4s Range arrOM. 4;Sm 1 Di 13. 
Rji)put»f Land of» fii Anny recTultment in* ii Chlralryi 
IQ. 

Raiym-Rbrf. Siitor of Harahap ffl-dl?. 

RMjya-VardhRoa, Rrothor of Haraba. Bl. 

Rakapmliip tnduB boakt at, P. 

Ram, Fignrei ofp Ul. 


RaiiLB, AdTemturrs of, 14, Story of, 3dt Epic liorop 
SSi 43. 

Ramananda^ Agra Poet, 

Ramannjc^ Vodic Commoniatorp [02. 

RaTua Prasad Chandn, f|iuDted, 13. 

Eamajforta, liefer^ to Agaatya^ 3St Epic, SO et seq* IS* 
Hampttr. Flaiq of* 9* 

Ranga IfBbal. ofShab Jaban, lf[, 

Eangnooi Fort of, 13, 

Sentiment in Paintingp ISd. 

Ratioemlism, Phnovopby of, IdS. 

Ra/furredt, Hartha*! Play, B6. 

RaTAnn, King of Lanka, 3Q. 

KaHiyya. Bmpresi^ Life of,A 1-^9, 

Reallirtip Philnpophy of. Iv9i in HogUol Pa luting, IBl. 
R<Ht Sea. Linking up with Meditorraa^oi 4, 
fteZigfon, Ancient Mai* of, II; iHjfnrepre, wJlk 
Mmllma, ffi; Yoga In. lOl| and Fblbsophy, IQi; 
(Bee VetUa, Bnddhlsnu Jainliin. abo Hindu and 
Hind ulaiii 1 p 

Hcligi'diiAf Conceptioo of Art, 1:^; IdfsaJi^m of Hagbal 
palntoni, 131. 

RcliquarFi in Stnpas, 1^. 

Rhine, Frontier ofp 3, 

Rhinocerca, Ln fndlii* Q. 

Rhys BaTidst Quoted, JJO et letj. IBl. 

Bice, TemU word In llchrcw^ 19| Export of 133. 

Rig Veda, Hymna frfip iSj SQj 33i Tribci gU Wt 
Com[HMltldn of* 74. 

Rbley* Sir H, cited, 

Ritual, ftidtglinvt 19it aee tBciiSce* 
liztnatbni. Supreme. 100. 

■RHamaftArtm, Kalidaa'i Pacm+ 

Rirerfl, Punjab, 9. 

Rom A a Bntpiro, Wealth of, 4* 

Ronincu*, Demand for ee&oncei. IS It SlaTcry ninoiig* 
70L 

Bojna, CirUbation of, 3ii Import nf gnld from, lOn. 
Royal UrabrcJla, 49( 139^ 149; 130{ LTl^ 

Royalty^ Rules of Deseontp Arynot W< 90f-7* 
Rnkmlnl* Winning, 33. 

Bukn-tul-Dln, Slave Kt£i[iorurp A2, 

RussLi, of Iho TlArB, 3; T* 

Rhyuxo, lii Snaakrit jpofftry, BL 
RJiythm. HCund fundament of Mmlr, lit. 

s 

SaCcrilubii Order, Oppdfejtlnn to, KMi. 

SacTGfj Wheel, la Sanchi Scnlpturn, lii, 

Sacfidre, Preeiding deity of* 33| AtiltuiJ* abhnrrrrdhy 
Buddhbta, 1Q0,9; I03i Ritual of, iDQi Veda*, Id. 
Sadlya, Tcrriloty oeur, U* 

Suliori, Dravid. 90; Indian. ITAt l«3-lB7i 
Sal, Fuuml at, ISt ■<» Trade* Fnrest. / 

SalaUp of ladlii, 39 et ki[. 

SalAriefl^ uf Akbdr'ii Dffii^crit 1^- 
SalLm, Son of Akbar. TO. 
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Snlnmlmif, Cllttorp irii, 

SjOthUqq. Finia. lol. 

Sainii Vfriliip CcKropoaitifiMj of, 1^. 

Satdbh*jU DcBLh of, 

Si^ED^ha, Jlin, BSi. 

,, BydiliiUt^ 1A0« 

S«Tni^hmrfiinf^ Type of MiraJiBtffrjr^ IStf- 
Samlidra-fjupta, EioptrOT^ S0^ II*- 
SamyukUp AUri-lagei of, *&. 

SantAl, Oat^y* ef* Sciilpturo of. l+Oj 

Skupm ofi 

Sbph;1k1wocm 1« EiporLi of+ ISl. 

Stiii|CB« of M«?w*.p» B*. 

of IihwflT-Kiiihna* ItH, 

Sankhym, Sy$lctii of. Irtf-a, 

Sftpta-SSndhn, Motoo of At fi- 

Saiifkrlt^ Gtjidim Age, tit LitemtBTO i®i IS-UOi 

Orl^n of L*nBUBgO+ T5- 

SarikJHwU. VatliiOiiHl Ill«r. fl; Plujlmi; VUia, sea 

Ootideu of L/anralug^ 

S«rayd^ RlFcr^ t*, 

.Sdj-iptt/ttl-PlraJtaPPW. Ouiiiltbt wnrt* 

SAriM-tb, Pdlar at. 13® *»!* 

Sarthanha. li^-adcr a raTULTUit 

RitirTpr ^ 

SaLpura. MMiotnina, 1; It; 

SatyivAni Huaband of SoTilri* O. 

SaTilrip Story ofp *3, 

Schcnl of Art. of Akbar. 13t; Bombay, ItS- 
Sc^ndla. Satrap of Pefthwa, tt* 

Scionce, Indian. frft-lIU 
Script. Hillary of* tl* 

ScripInreJt, Palronlsod by Hanba. Jain, B®; 

Buddhbt, 101; Himlc («« Vada)* 

Scolptnre, IndUii. 1^1414 10 Gr»ce and Effvpl, 14i. 
ScythIfuA. Mkainro of. 23. 

S«aL Cybodi-lcaJ, lOi MTldcncir of. fT. 

SciiUn. rettery' of* It. 

Bcliriiorui, of Babylon. Treaty with Cbandm^ioptap 
Ad. 

Semitic p CuHora. 19* 

SoPB^ Gratific&floo of. lOli Pm^cplion of, 104i 
Hiatnilnt of* 

Snon ftaifta. Pint Soora, Si* 

&KTenfold, OlEcet of liadian Srulplorp 13T* 

SewfIt, ji ^?aipiri«, l®i ti* t* 

Sox-Froblani of, Worlu ao* Itl- 
Biiabtira, 103, 

Sbabarl, Rivor. li* 

Sliahab^ud-tXDt of Ghor, tt* IS; Alt dt* 
•SAaMoaajiburiaOp of Paolnl, iDi* 
i!(Aad-l^rthi$na, Sla Syilema of IbdUja Plillotopby, lot 
et a«q . 

/7All^(^£l^aJt. of Kabir. 'tS. 

Sbah Jahaoabojdp Town of, ID. 

Shah Jahan. Palar<^ of. lOt lt0-€;the MagnLfkeol, 
3flt Grand ScLunnur^ 71; Chkldrini of, P4j lSi| 
Palnling unilvr, ]3!S-4 t BuUdinBa Of. Ifl^t ITli 
Dorlmr of. 190? Sl>i| DteSS of, iOA| til* 


Sbaho, Son of Sambhaji, 7t« 

Shaikh Sadi, Pci^iun Poet. dS. 

ShalrOf Tomploa, lAt-i- 
Shambara. Koo-Aryan ttibo, SfL 
ShaJiiUitFaLLn||, Tamplc Lo Gufjuml. lOS* 

Shankar'AcImryBf Soothem FhUdiiophfrr, SO; Biography 
ofi til Commentary rni UpaaiahiiiBT Off 103. 
BrahmaMt cited ■ D7* 

Shawlat MaQuf4cture oft i9I| see Kjuihmir. 

Sber Khan, Httsbttfid Df Kuf Jalian, Til. 

Shor Shah, 5; Ulilory of, £t; di; Torab of, ICO* 
Shetthlip Saoken, 194. 

Shln^ Ln the DaCcan, SU, 

Sbikbandin kilia BiLbnm, iO. 

AAUAara^Ori^n of, lAl; aos Tcmplca. 

Shllpa Sheatraf Sclesi're of Mcuoruunmt, itJrt. 

Sbipi, Indian, to? InrHltdo Eapart* jsit i8T+ 
Ship-BuUden, Dra^dian. tO: Indian* l&t; im. 

Shlvnp God, 40; Templei of, I43| ot 
Shivajii Hiatory nf, yt: 71$ loidonfaip of, li* 
Shiva^atnladra, 14. 

Shlvakya, Model of, IM, (ko Knibti)* 

SMTtH4({t deal witb Sdcrllices, tl* 

ShniTnka and Sbraiikofl, Jabi Lalty^ 

Shrafatthh Boddba Bnm \n^ tO, 

Shraranbelfrida. Idol of, DD* 

Shuilhodann, Father of Buddlui, 

Shunkmcharya^ qnoted, i3T;GErido to Indian Bonlptnro^ 
13T. 

Siberian Stoppcai^ first home of AryaOBf tl. 
Siddba-Ra], cf Gn|arat» 3fl. 

Siddfaartba, Falbcr nf MaluTlir, id; GaULaJna, DH; 

Imif oa of, 143. 

Siddhn Sa^ar» Talikp 103* 

Sikba^ Afioy rocToitnient bl« Tf Ikiotrino ofp IQi. 

Silk* Export of, 17®; see Trad^. 

Si inkaLBaoB. tJoa Tbrono, 141. 

Simla. Summer Capltni, t. 

Slhdb, (mmp«re4l to Kryptf 7$ archaeolnitlcnl dii- 
onrerica la. 1®$ InTaaioo of, iOj people of* 99. 
SkaJida-Gupta, Eioperar, dafnated by Hunai id- 
Sila. Advcnluroa of, 14$ Choice of llttihatidi 33; Epic 
beruiae^ 4S| Story of, 34-39. 

SbiTo Qynaittj, founder ofr A; Trade In, IM. 

Slarary# Znitllution of, 90l^. 

Smith, V. A.. A'nrty Jfirfffr|f o/ /edio qnatoil, 41, 
id; iia Scnilpturot t4Ai an Dclbl F^Llort tnUi an 
BcHda^ IHS; Ldlrd, SCjQl; on Akbur* ftl-d®, 

Social Syirlom^ lDi-99!U* 

Sedomon* Ajfc of* iTfi, 

W* E* Gladfbone. quoted. 193* 

Sama« Drink, 91$ 

Sotif BiiTj-* 94. 

SamadeTBsnrip Apthor af ATlI-oaAya-^inrlfai IfW* 
Splcoit Ifldiao worila for* ID; Trade in* 181* 

SHoa^^ City of^ 8* 

Staodarda, I mpcrbll, ft3&. 

Slow Ag^t Findi of, fib* 
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Strabo. B«dlef of, ITS, 

Stupa. Boltdini of. 1» at leq. of Sanchl. 14?i of 
Bharut. 140; origin of, 140*1. Origin of dome tSI. 
Sabhddr*^ abdticUon ofi 40# 

SulMhcUro of Gujartt, 6®i K« VJrtrOfo 
Sudia* Vedlc w»rrlor, 33. 

Saoi CAimlt OpoiiSnu^ 4-^ 

Stzffl. Fcwt. m. 

ft irfliq m, FjlitaSDphy ofs I6f^ 

SngJir, Trwie LUs 19ff* 

SagT^TK, Ally of Hanm, 

Sitkh-JindAim. of Kabir, 93. 

StikkATp Barm^, Tb 
Snmcriiiii Aiuilogtti?' 13. 

Bun, Uftluft, BrlJe of, 3ti DeMffn-jflnifl oU VaJic 
God, 33| Tnttiple of. 

Sundcrbiiiis^ nti 1** 

SuDO'ir AurnDgl^b, 3l>. 

Sor, Lo^t of tlie Fatlmofl, £7, 
igUMitt, Fort of I it Trailo of, TCNS, 

Sttrpanakbts Sister of Fb^aiia, M. 

Bun, Flrfl DiTlsioa of Mcdflc. Lit, 

Snrya, Temple of. 141^ 

SllH. FalfcCO of, *4- 
SutniJi, of JuIdSt 3T| 37. 

Scivnrno BhiiiaJ, Tfoito wllh, I7J* 

BwiunI VlTokumlldOi 33* 

Swuatikftt inrlont Seulpturo, 138* 

Swelambiuii, Juio Beet, 

Symbola, in Art* 

SymbnUsm, ia Sculptote, 138 ofc mtq. fn Arcbilocttire, 
i*l8i lAAa 
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TubLi* llT-JIBl ’BdiiSler plsypr OO, 117, 

Xfli^ari;, Mo^Jorn [ailiHn Fort, 84. 

Twjp Puililinff aL i; AroblleotnrB Df, L3r-B. ifio Aitrn, 
Bbab JahAD, 

Trttm, lo MufilOi llflp 
TKiikrtAa BntLte ofp 137. 

Taaiiiriadi GroFret In BihAr* 11; It. 

Tbei^mt, Miufcal EmlruiueTit, 114. 

TamLiA, Flint twrhor oT, 34- Port* IJO* 81 * 

TandjiTti Duncoi DeocrlptliHi of, IM- 
Tonjore^ Eitor of. 14; l&z Tcinple of, 141. 

TjUdkcot Tndloo Hiuidjiii, 111- 
Timtfii-Trttwji^ Wuodroffe, 171. 

TNntrk, Rites, log. 

ThpU, RlTor, Ifi* 

Tmni. VmX. it* 

Tnrdt Bey, Kiwciitloo of, 43. 

Tiiferaier^ FrenrH jewcllop, 187* 
yf'aKllB, Unlfenity of, IIU-ZIX; Bblr Monttd, 13A 
Fiiidi »t l-W, lit, 144, Home of Coltnpa, 14T 
Stupa Build kny. 144. 


Tea-Gordreu, of KLli^iris* Id- 
Teak. Fomiuj, It- 

ToctoiqM, of CaTo-pointlngt, Itfl* 

,1 Dewaa* IlHM. 

Miiflic, 114^118. 

I, Sculpture, 14fl. 

Tet3^]e9i Hofoclflnd cf, 361 J*l>l. Shaif* 

149-4. VabboBTa 159^, &i Eaapor. 1B4- 
Tlbalacs^ mrtJiod of digging, IBO. 

TIiiiiit« Race of, 30- 

Tire Voua Samt^aLQidliAi Tamil Fikit, it* 

TlrOTalloTari Tumil PcmI, 30* 

Tfi mhft ^ l£?ideiice rif* 13; irtllichuro of of Shoe 

Shah ItfS. 

,, ,, AkbBT, IflT* 

Ibraliim SImb, 163* 

„ of Httmayuu, I6t- 

Hff nhHmm ad Shah of Bljapox. lUl* 
Mmntux Makalf 168* 

,, SwkhaK 1^ 

TouroaiDoot, Rofyalp 41. 

Toni Dutt, Modem Poctew, M* 

Towtrt of Victory, fit Ch Itor, L63 1 
Trfida, ladiao, 173-109; Guilds. 1H3; Roatea Id 
M ubammadaD ludlft. tfd* Seaborn e^ if A* 
TranncklgniUoa* Tkoory of, tff. 

Trerancoro. State of, 16* 

Trimiioro, of Akbeip, 68; of Vijayfioagar. Iflf* 

Trofily* of Ahimidiiagar, A*. 

TtichViwpaly, Rock of, 14* 

Tiigotiomrtry. Seltnco of, U<&* 

Tnimpcta, Ut« of* 19- 
Tugbluii, Hlatopy of* 04. 

Tughbiiiabad, Ruia of, Itl. 

TiikfirafQ. Marathi Poet, 81* 

Tutaidas- HlmlL Port. 33. 

Tunga-Phadra, Elrm-p 14* 

TurMUp InToaioii froui li Hones fromp iwp. 

Tarhi, MuwliuaD Rolen. Mi MUlttre of, 73* 
Torrmf^t Aryan Tribe, 33* 
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Gdalpar* City of, dt See Mewar; Palace of, iTtl* 

Udal Singt Maharaiia of Mewar, 48. 

ITjJalti, City of, SAe Unlronity of, lid* 

VmbroHa, Symbol of royalty* lift Car sing 13», 140* 
United Ft orifices, 11* 

Univenal Scml^ 109* 
iJolTOrter Womb of, 14B. 

^^Uuirtrtltlosp of anoloot India, 108, IHH9. 113. «o 
\ Taaila^ Halfindn, Benares, ^lora, Ajaoia- 
Upanifihads, Fhllmopby of* 87, tiMi Cnmrocnljyy 4Mi. 
140, 

Urraalil. Nyffiph 34. 

UibfiSp Vedic Goddess* 33, 34* 
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V^iiMh«blkii Sjutrro, SbllcmV fwiturra trf» 103| l(iS» 
VnliJiTkMrile C«>tribull<Ki- la SjmlitFlMtw, 

Vllubbip King 

VallubhutliMrya* iigiK«l|i*l*Bl 

Yntuiiki, Ajjjijk 30i FntJifcT efSwMkrit Potirr^ TB. 
Vonittiu umI Jayadltyii. Aukhuni’i SOS- 
V^nibH MihlTAr Firanca Ajitrononicir^ Jrti. 

VBf«ni(rtUt pja-ktlt ipnRtmarbtlb lUW. 

VartbemiiT tHa JjsiUbii Cottem ladiptrj** Ifrn. 

VanitiiiT Displiicoaicnt o(* 611 Hj'inii to* 34. Vedl-r. 

ViHtilJhtap Dcfcalcr flf Tpii Tribe** P^IsLi 3ft 
Anthdf ofStfcntli MandAb &f Illg^Vcda, M* 
Vioitniilra* tbe PvntUT^ OS* 

Vi.lvMyAna> Autbur of ^afVKi ffii/ntT 107. 

V«diu. Phllflsopbj- 4?f ffO-iOfit rUtf. S*iru. Yajiur^ 
AtiLami, Abo Axt- 
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Orl^n of LatiRiiayc 74; Phllcmapliy, 97; P^t f 11103- 
VtisMiSi M iio* woiitloiiml in Voda*. 1T4* 

VibbJshana^ aUy of Hvim* Sfl- 

VScfirOjH Coori ofp lOl Afpr^wuilatiin. 4Bt flt- 

Vidufa* Epic Saint p (SS. 

V|(pMikrtJiwa«i, AuUiot of ^tfatikffrei+ lOO. 
Vijayatiaipw^ Empire of* Il4i fooftiJoJ fio, W«ltb of. 

Induiry int iDOp Gtd-d Sn, L9f. 
Viliranuiditya. Indian S00« 109- 

VtkrBpKtrwblyaiDp Kaiiilm^a ptay^ Si- 

\1lliRv* Goda. lof; PoAitloo of^ 

ViinanBf Name of Tompla Shiinop lit. 153. 
y^imnyti rUaka, Charrak la. IDSi soe Pifoki. 

VltHlhyn. vfi Ip 5. tl. It. U. ITi Soe Dwxao. 

VlfiUp Kldif, 41. 

Vrftri. UcmotJ, 34* 

Vifhnii* God t*«fl Krlahniip Eani«> Sflt Soprcine Sonl 
iott and Kaiadmp 114. Tompka of. 151-U3. 
ViahaudharcKitUram. Treatiao im PaintinRt lf5* 
Viabwaiolira. Siifn and Warrfi^. ; S4. 
A^iapnidhrmaitifa. of BuddbaROBba, 7S. 

Viat^patam, Harbour oTk 13* 

Vjakanui* Granmiatp iRA- 
Vyoia. Epic Sitlnti 43—4li Poetp 10* 


WalnRnn^n, 11. 

^WdbJip tribuiarli of, 14- 

Wutcrn. Const lii&Dd In tbe Ctmlro Gbati, fi 13* 
I5p 10. 

Wboat, IMcet of fl; sm Tmdc* 

wteel of Baa IrflWi Caftiog of* 139* 14?, l^SO- 

Wlfi*, Afyart oHiin. ?3. 

Wimrilv N 4 mt of ArHat. iSTp 
Wfidd. Build iiiRa of+ IHT, 

Wood. fidHrat Flgtifffl of, 144, 

Wood'liyiupb. Carrlug of, 1*3- 

Wacd and Woollen. Trade In* 1011 Brfsa nuiilo of, ?ju 
Wnolar InSte* Wat ora of* 0* 

Wonwn. Add Ajnnbi mutm IW c» iwi- lii«l "f 
B*Auty, l«, PwUim of, Drc« of. WI¬ 

SH. 

Wotld, Kndlw* 101* 

Wnrld-aoiili In Ultara-MioHiniBa. 1CI3* 
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Yaitavai Trlbn^ Sl- 
Ya^ralltTa. Logiil« lofi- 

Ya|iir Yddn, Sebod of H)0; Surgery in, 110, ¥oda. 70* 
Yftkaha. Hero of Moghadula. »i| CuU ofp *30> Flfur* 
of 13»* 

Yamn. Aboda of, PI* 

Ya&hodbani* Wife of Baddlm, 90* 

Yamtin. Greek, S3- 
Yarmnika, Namo of Curtain, 03* 

Yoga* PhilMopby of, m ot 4«l* 

Yo^n. Sankrb namo of Artlat, 13T^ Buddlm MTored 
BiL. lAli SblTB 153-4; artut to bn. 13T, 
Yudblibtolrii, aketch of* 34: 41» 
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STUDIES IN INDIAN PAINTING 

A SURVEY OF ISDIAN PAINTING 
from the commencement of the VH 
CENTURY TO CIRCA IBTO A-D. 

DY 

NANALAl. CHAMANLAI, MEHTA, l.C.S. 

WITH II OORGEOUS PLATES IN COLOUR AND NUMEHOITR MAI.F-TONR ILLUSTRATIONS 

BIm: 9}* Clotb Bututl. IWce: Ea. 56. 


CONTENTS: J. THE PALLAVA FJlF.SCOES OF SITJ'ANNAVASAL 1). SECULAR 
PAINTING IN GUJARAT-XV CENTURY HI- SOME JAIPUR PICTURE^ IV. A ON 

THE BUNOELA SCHOOL OF PAINTING V. THE COURT-ART OF TEHRl-GAI^WiAL 
VI A PICTURE BY ABUL HASAN NADIR-U7-ZAMAN VH. A FAINTED EPISTLL BY 
USTAD SALI-VAHANA VHL SOME FLORAL STUDIES IX. NOTES ON PLATES. 


Some Opktiiofwt— 

E. R. "T-rnpofeT^ cwUlnly entitled t« ll.« lildltert p™3*r fer tl,« ndmirnble styb 

the boak -R product, luid I tw'li'We Ihetn « llw eouiplrfr «uec« nf tl.eifjdtcn>pl i<» prore 
thi» kind eL bo pwdnteil « -ell In Indlt •> In Europe. I <Jn nut kno* .uy book which he* erpralu^Bl mom 
mccE^fuUy Ihe itcUcilo tJolourJni of lodUn Minintur« Paintiopse" 

Binpon. “ I h.ro tho hocfc wtOi Inurost and profit, and aim roenm^cllu* 
thb departmonl. As a pioee of book production It rcflccls icreat credit oo atl Muccra«d...Ti» autuui rep#odurfloiiB 

seim) to me 

Sir Tko^ IF. 4r«^<>: “ R I* ■ fif' * «•'’»'>>» -JuntribotiMi to the itody to wblth it i* dorotcd. 

It hue already rccolrod a rrody welwnito aiaoDK authorillro on Oro lubjoct in this country. 

THi Pimffrt *"1111* altractiro rolnine. eacnllolltlj prioted and iDnatrated, is worthy of id^ **^^^ 1 ", 
the render wme now poinhi of rinw. it plawa tierore him ^ll.dtRf«ted dnta and facta of history Inullnff^ 
the cJasalc period c# iSari art and for the most part It Rirea some new and ra™i Intcr^nff «oi»^r. In rolo« 
.nd mopochromo. of the differonl periods «.d wboohi of Indian Painting. There can be nothing hut prebm for 
the mdeetton of ibo snbi«ta for HJustraitnns. The author . rorj keen approelaUon of rolatirn «l“« “-I* 
ilcroloped critical fWly. Hli language la lucid and direct and tht» malntabia the reader . intoroat and glwa 
m ipnr td kli percept lDtdi«^^ 

Tkt Timm of fndltf' “Both antlmr and poldlslien of ihJi magnifleently prodntrd work are to be cm^erntu- 
bted. the former for hl» achoJarly rcseerch and the lattnr for thclr eery laudable eotorprUo. A work of grrat 
■irtlfttic vmlRO nod abflDrbinfS 

Tils ff&niw’n. “A potenniid tonree of loy In eyery home. We haw no simllm- work with fo tnnny entered 
reprodurtiona. Tarapororala haro by tbU prodortinn. rialabliihrd their daim to be aiuoon the foremmi art 
pubtinbor^ in Cndiftp'^ 

Tir Chawmrjror; “ A rolnaWc and hlgMy inlermUng conlributioo to the literature 00 lodmn Art. ... The 
Diates In colour, which ineludr iHtnlraboos of lome ntnong the rarrot nnd flamt r*a»plos of Indian Art, are 
■BDcrbly rciiKidncwla *bilii the tooi34>cbTOm0 iUTtttralltjnji ire of hiffh Altogether, both In wi* er « 

■tyla. the work nmit rank as one of the flnwt modern puUlcntktBa ercr laaued In iDdia. rlroRlng In gnaJIty 
bocks HMHiod from lha tie?* eonloiniKirnry Elitropwn preanwa** 

rue jfmrrirta J/nyusind ^ ArU “ nctwocn the Author and Ills puhlishei*. they hare prod need a work of 
great artlsttc Taluo and nbaorhing intereat.” 

Tlr tlMtutaoi ffrrJrw.' ** Cortaldly an Inspiring ndurae which itudnnts of tndina Art cannot prlie too kigb. ’ 
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TA« Sp^ctaiof: *' It UkEi* faschmtKbvdkk There Ei much in ]^!j. book udiiczli b 

TjA# AMiaKe **Mr^ Mebta hull eolleetcd A qliiUitily of firm mAfcTiali not puMbhed before^ !!•? ui in 

cntEre aympnLby ndUi hii iubjeet UDI] ircati U iritii aomul Ju^i^ncnt. He miut be roc^ratnlnted nn N mlimblc 
con I ri but i cm to tli£ Ulornture of tadEnfi ArL^^ 

MomiA^ Powl: *'Tfae grnvrfng Ldlerc&t In the art of olit Empire wUl ho qulE^kened by Mr« C^i 
pauetratinj^ ^yiii^r in fnd'lna r’uiaJ'inyh Much new matermi b i^iTca and mvt of the beautiful piluitmliDn} 
arc publbibcil for tbe finL time/' 

n^ruf D*m Arit AwlatiqitfM: *^Thb beaullfuJ TolumD iloca vnduubtod faofifiiir tn Indian pubtiratfon^ tt \lM 
'brecn printed iHlfa ¥cry great care nnd iUufetrmted. tu an iimpriBehiiible mimnar* It contfllm a teriH of 
nriglnjikl moiiof^apiiA, in'Iileh are chfOJEKlItig Ltally artanifed^ Ip a woril,^ It la an |o.terti5tiTi:|; and ennaci antieof 
work Eiml We bcartny cougrat u.tate the publiBhtraH^' 

Idttmrp ^mppi^tmAii *' In ktr, N, C* Mabta'a rnaUy faficlmiting book of aiojrhiil nml Hindu 
paintings* there li murb which n quite new. All aniatourft nf Mog^Jiul palDtlng will wekome Mr, Mobta'^ 
rofitributlnn tn tbelr knwledgn of a faArlnatinir period of Drtental arl/^ 

il/r?aaA4fl4T i7iHirdimi ** Ed each of thc^ atudlcE Mr. Mehta hripga forimrd new Qinlerlal wblth luakr^ 
thin rcduinfl lodiapon&abte In the atudeilt. TbJa book la aU the morn Impnrtanl beeftwa of llie lltlttilier uiid 
etciellebte of the r<e|rrodiJOllEMEi* Here we have a book entirely prodneod! In Indiat which HthIii tlio be«t of 
fekruilnr wcprka in Enplabtf. Thi! publlfh^ra de^rve ottr wum cnnf^atnLitioiia. Tbo Tulume does Ihoiu great 
orenllt" 

Moifttm '‘Mr% Mehta'i book haa turned out to be a maalcrplccn of the b™k prodneeT"! nrl+ 

Wif have felt a ram plewinre in liamUIng thb ea^eUent volLatiie ant! m fndlpp tlul It waa MADE IN INDIA^ 
hi nitrated with ^Ufiarb ropraduCtLona of pnintiniia belonging to different poriodi and Achools^ and contalnfog 
nmrti TRiuable infot matiiMi nn the AubjEict-mattcr of the book* ^tNdiet in rndian Painlin^ will bo treiisured 
hy l*oth atudonti of art and by bonk-loF™. Wo congratulato the poblisbirra on their auccfaw in bringing out 
ktm Ii a mlHinn* We abn f cingrat nUlo K. C- Mclita^ who ia known to all df ua u. an able aTllcT, eolleetnrp 
qod coonnlFiReur In the fioM of Endian art. on bid achloremBnt na onthnr of 0 really fine book-*^ 

I*lamw CtiltAftS Mehta haa otirood the gtatLlude of every atudaat of thv Ejidino Aft of pnlnting by 

tkli ycriona^ ^hotaHyT and nt the wnio time charact^rjriBtii^y Eundiaiti,. contribution to our knowledge of Lhnt 
raal and fairtnating Buhject. TllO tawk with Its irciiltli of illualrationt, pqbliltied In attructltn anil impcainp 
form \iy tile cotcrpifLil hg firm of TorniKHe^oIiife la a really memomblo land mark In the lilatory of 

Indian poblidlLLtigi We recotumcod It to all roadora who arc intcreAted In the anb^ect^ and to till eullectnni of 
Lajidfoine hooki/’ 

Tht Mails '^Of Kllld advance in prEsontlng materiAk for both the hSatorLcal aod neatlicLLral 

Rkndy of partially known roglona and optieba In Indijm art tbit book It a moat encouraging aaanipln. flip. Melita^a 
Kngllah la dgm-inn and clear* The ia ailvactivtsly prt^nlad and Ib nf Iho iiLmoat impnrlnncv. The 

get-up nf Iho book it fuporb, iud placd It In tbo rqnk of firat cloat fFTtnlUtdlonfl that arc aol only ntefui fur 
thrtr contopla bat a Joy to the eye nnii foeUngB.. The antlior ia to be warmly eonpratulatcd an hJi public 
■plrit In publJahlng iho r^anlts of bll cnthiisiiaatiL- Tcsearchct in the hlatory and quality nf Indliin painting 
and ibr publDhen am oi|iMlly to tw nmgralulaLed nn Ihcir cntexpriic Itt giving the book to Iho world In ha 
rich n form. It should bo In orory public iibrory and In the library of ovtry i^bnol and Cnilege In India and 
sbnnid be widely known ebmod." 

/HifiitN //ftioritni QuaritApS "'Tho irotk la nof only a aum;itiioaBly produced Volimm, bul ia a real 
m»trlbtitlon to our kooirledgo of Indian art charmingly writtan by an ent1iiii«iBfltic Acbidor. By Itt publiintlouF 
Mr* Mohta Knerwea iho mosaum of gratitude nf Modimta nf Indian art to liio]. We congratulato Mr* Molita 
on hn buituliful prnlncUufG The roprnduetiotiA are moelikrnt and we give out uniLintod prabn tn the rfdnwr 
plates* The format Ib deligbtfuL We only with there wero moro tuch books nn thn fauclEuiting aubjert of 
Indian art*** 

TA* Indittm "The book ronlilm aeveni! orcellent numplcA of Um Mughal adicnl. Indudinjj 

pieiui-ei by Abdul HiB5anp Mantiir and Eltthendiia and concludes with dhaptcra on the Court art of Tchrl-Garbwa 
and other Hindu palntingy of tha fighteenlh ami nlnotocnth ccBLurin. Of Om varioui plaLca wp cannot ipwik 
ino Jilghly, Bind ipeclal attention may be drawn to the mprialuctlniu nf thn dno freico nf ^fnfJtannriaflmr, of 
the picture Viumtet V4lwt^. which llluBtratci Hic dnna iif the period, Abdnl Hnuan^a butloCkHnul, and Uitod 
painted epistle* Kqiialiy attmctiTn am a punralt nf Jahangir la later life* ond Govardbapo'i 
•indy- of a wmnan. Among lbs examplci of H|pdn paintlog of a Later agn most be mentionod Iho Jaipuf pictnrn 
of thn Eami maodsfo, AD admJralio equcalrLan port roil of Ban fi^hatrnjU of DntU, and immcitea of Manakn** 
■klLL Thn book Lai been printed and publlahed. In liHlhii and rehecta great credilt nn. everyone—mitlioci print ft 
and pnhliiiheF—who hat contributed to its production k^' 





A MOXVHENTAL WORK: 

PICTURESQUE INDIA 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE LAND OF ANTIQUITY 

l*HOTOGRAPHS AND INTRODUCTION 

OY 

MARTIN HURLIMANN 

Three Hundred and Four Photogravure Plates of Wonderful Monuments of 
Indians Past Greatness, lleflutifuJ Temples, Splendid Mosques, Gorgeous Tombs, 
Ctiarming Waterfalls, Marvellous F'ortifications and Pictures of Various Types 
of People. 

Sixe: ir^9l\ Clatk Bound, Price Rs, 20, 

Th^ liimimitA 0 / mllectiwi of ptiotn^rapliip ^plEndit]!^ Te^nwlu'ced oq 

art paper in pliotORTiiTimit, fonpi one of the ronat diM^ncEEit photographic fforn^ra of this cEniiitrf that tins oyct 
hiiaa publlilied^ In tho Introdnetinn t^c Anlbor giird sorenl p4g« of wsoful tmmw of Ihs hiitEH-y» ^oography 
iitijl ycligloiu of [jiJtiiKp all df which help Ihti! reader better to approciato thn ptetnreR. For the mOrc aiobltiop^. 
llift arrmngcioent of tho myilrnLIrnu lu acc-cmlauce with the niithor'‘t jmirney giTon in fuHp ho that a toor la 
tho eniiDlrj do the ttnic lltlct might Ivt fdElowni/' 

l7Ai/pi;— ** Frofii Bdodura to Urn KtighkJ; garileoi at Shall mar io SrlnAgir, we hMvm in th ia hook the mcBt 
oulaUodiof reterdi of tha piut glarlet of India gtireu with the LruHifuincsk of a camera,, aiud thtia furniablag 
nolmpmchabte orideoce of the Titaltty of n cutturc which ^ unhappil^r for Indiana poUtleai condition r-equires 

/dvraa/ fi/ fij ihnnAdg ITuldrhnr ”TJitt pbotogTaphi ar® rerjf arthillc and beantJ fully reprodiieftd^ 

The pHce„ Ra. 9lV-. i* not caccMlTc for a bqolt which glvoa at the Mine lime plcwinre nud irMpiratioe/' 

irw|Kiiw.'‘—" It ii Mldotu ndc'i lot to enroe acrc^ puch nn eicelbnt picture book giving a panoramic view 
of Indiah Aft and I4fe» Tho plcturt^uc rccorda af Indian Art and Ufa ban iiddani bcHm cnLrap]Hxl by the 
DDChnaiTU of tho ramera with iijcb llDguIaf lllCCW^ The photographa are adtnirabl# and are caeclIentLy 
reprodurcct and tha quality of reprodoctlan caimol ho too highly praiiedi. It u a nkagnifiL'ent album, liatetUn^ntty 
doftigltod and alLllfnliy acCamphahedf which pbould bo placitd ni an Ideal gift book tn the hatidt of all lorafl 
of Icuha/* 

Thw Timn lAtdtOfp Sufffiymtnl {Land^n }:—^^TheUt nlimcrmia pbirti^raphl, ad vory akUTuMy taknq and 
dearlj repfaducod^ certainly proride a feeal of the pIctEtrefHiiiB If in thJi Icjrm can be inrJnded! both liK'al aiul 
moro nnlTOTial aBBlKlallolai* 

TAr TitAi* sf Indta .^—of the beii and the mmt ambiiloua pictorial repmentatlniu of Indla^ 
efforij hare bctin Ipafod to moke the Photography at d iitlnguiahcd ra poislble, and the printing it exqubnte,"* 

Tk* S^aietmun :—^’^Thli E'hotographio Survey of tho land of antlqnitj at once captura the beautj vf India 
and MuitTBlca her inuL Tho Inalglit and conaumtaale arllatry of 1^- HuTlimann abwfflH tho Interest of the 
readff — ia tmoing the nmto of the Camera, Tha SiudltA arc ranmtkably trapreffitro. All in ail It le a romplcle 
panoruroic pirlare of tod la/* 

Tk* Bmtay CAmairlf r— "Over three htrndred picturra indieata the rangn af Dr- llurtlmaan^i Fhato^ 
graphic Surrey^ Ka hw given ici lomethlng which cannot bo accompliahod by a mechatiicai manlpulatinn uf 
the Fhohograph ic lent, Ni^ one of the ^4 Fhotd^Aplu haa hetm vittatod by the hackneyod vicW'-polHt of the 
hurried toliriat. He roveilla bhi uaioiltakilblo workmanship reaponAlTe to di^iptined artlaild perCeptiOfl-K Hil 
Introduclioo la Totuiihle for lU graphic anatyib. The pnhliahcra have iJifplayed rvuraga and onterpriii<o hitherto 
piarfcicaUy imfcnawn ra undreamt of in India.*' 

Thf flimtiM UUrary Smppfpm^m4:^**A bmgiiiflceiit publleatiim* A ptirture record of India** mclcnt 
cirilieetioeai the raooiimrDti of her irti the iplcodonr of ages^ the riot of colour and imagery*'* 

rh# i’iemafrj^^An ideal gift. The b^ufcy nf UieSfH illuFtrationa ipeala for itiidf* A book which will 
romain to Its foctnnata owner a never«nding aonrco of picwrrc and delight*'* 

Tkt .tender'-—*"1110 anther hu tried to illiiatratn the soul of ladia. An tntfreating and valnabla addition 
to any Ubrmry,*" 

Tk* Jadiaa JZkpiiir.'—**A quiet piciartal reprwntatmi of the glnrlis nf anclont Indlat haodtomcly 
tirlntcd atul anmpiuniiily bound. An eloquent tribute to tha prufnuDd thmight of India* A delightful volnme 
which ttiiiit Brid room on erary gentle ittan*i lahlc."^" 


BOOK BEJlTTlFULAN^iy A BOOK OF BE A UTIES ’ 

WOMEN OF INDIA 

by 

OTTO ROTHFELD, f.r.g.s*, i.c.s* 

* 

Witb *9 Full-p*go loColaa/i, iunJ Corai Deilgn by 

Rao Bahadur M. V. OHURANDHAR, 

llevimtuter^ »(r I, J. Sekool of Aft, Bombaf. 


EUlilion De Luxe (Sise: P^Ioe; dutb Ri< 29^ 

popnlu EdLlion {Siae j 8r X SJf )• Priest Rs. U- 

List of Coloured Platee:—A Boniljey Ledy; A Pxth*« Pnil>bui Wetcr-«*rrier from AliiueiUlwd; 
g^f^per; Fislier Woman fnwtt Sind; Maaaalmiiii ArUsan from EathLiwad; Paihan Woman; Bonh 
Lady from Surat; A fimhiiiln Lady to the Temple; From Jodhpitr; A MLll-Hmnd; A Mahar 

Woman; Lady from Mcnmr; Bajimt Lady from Cutcli; Mahmtli Udj i A N«lr Lady; Mussalnian 
I^y of Northern India; Froin Burma; Lady from Mywre; A Sonthem Indian Ty[>e: Bengali 
Lady; A Nagar Beauty; Jain Nun; Bhatia Lady; Khoja lady of nombay; Blemon Duly Walking; 
Paisi Faihion; Dyer Girl in Abmedabad; MasHhnan Weaver! Cambay Type; The Milkmaid; A 
Fishwife of Bombay; Toda Woman in the Ntlgiria; ^nd Woman; Bhil Girl; Dancer In Miraapur: 
hfusautman Nauteh Girl; Dancer from Tanjoie; Naikin ia Kanara; Glpay Woman; A Gurkha'* 
Wife; A Glimpse nt a Door in Onjarnt; A Widow in the Deccan; A Woman, of the linited Pro- 
vlnees: In the Happy Valley of Kashinir; A Deniaeo of the Western Ghat*; A Workinjr Woman »t 
AjinciT! Boni Ben Idt tb.c Sacred RireiSa 

Mr, Bothfeld ia wcll-hnown as an original writer of great ehann and power, whose stciiia of 
I adieu life achieved immediate sacfress. In Ihia book he gives a graphic and picturesque account 
of Indian women of all castes and creed*—their home life, their charm and power, their manner* 
and customs, their dally work and amusements, their joys and hopes, their mental development, 
their status in society and the ioHaence they eaerclse on Indian life in general. 

The Illustrations are beautifully executed iu colours from life representing all the principal 
types, and are printed on tbiek nrl paper, 

Tht _‘’Hora ia adother gift hook of arresting chann and compleunus arthtie merit, No mniioy 

seaids to havB beco ^red on making the book thoroughlF represantahTD of the Womonheod of the myriad nens 
of Intlii. And it Is more perhaiu amungst the women ef ludia than amodgst the id*o that one realiivea the greil 
direrslty of race Bud custom that makm India aa frscidatlng ud yet w boiBiag a prohlsju, Stx. Bcthfeld writ** 
jntermtiagly and with wide and seentate knowlodga nf tho womeii of India—the mnrrlsg* emtoms. the Utdim of 
the arhldcnicy and the middle and working and eberigiml c1*»m, and tho dancing girl, Dut eaceUent and 
loformlng as ike letlarprass Is. the principal faature of the Vaiume is the varj larg* aumber of colottred plates, 
Sg in all. which reproduce the women of the different races and cIbsms with retnarkabla Hdelity and with a Ana 
wuelth of Cfllonr. ThMe platm giro cue a lingular good ides of the lypa af Indlaa wumou ami of their natkmal 
drrna which from tho East of India la the West awl from the North to tho South has eruti grtmUr rarlaaoiis 
than Old Ihihlooa of Rurope. Tho boek is utd only a rery snUahle gift book. It Is also a rtinatala contrlhutien to 
Entilin UUrvtana." 


STUDIES 


1 N 


INDIAN 


PAINTING 


£>(Tdiifr: A ncnurkniile [fnid nirUiHi hy a giftetl lo^tlij] whkb brin^ tij MgUi loine titiv tciilcriaJ la 

tke Sjshcfti of Inillatk FIKoHkL Aft. do eu34 kmw mh\tih ta adfnirc morot Uio e^coltenoo of the dluitratlsq* 
or the <friidltloa of Mehl;ii......A mluftb}? oontribution to the Utgraturo on Indinn Art......will rank mM a 

itAaderd work.** 


Thr /ttdinn Rmrv: "Wc Cfroj^TAlnlAtc boOi tllE AtiLbilr ■ini the puBlEAhcrH an the pifOdueUnb of thit 
auinptuum ^oltima. A^rt from the cEevIleceo cf ilfi edntdoy Lhore Ifl iomctliioi^ ic Lite ■tflr Allil ^eL^a{> erf the 
book whlcli dcacrTL^ the wsnn apL^reeiAtLoti of book lavOTfl. Itoftl of the UlliStrAtfiina lu'fl publlahed here for the 
fijit lime^" 


^ifdce.' **tTie book ii an orlgtitAl cootHbutton to the ftnbject^ It !i at the ioma time m QjTflngod Ui4t lyrcn 
those with on eleiiteritJiTir koowli^^e gJTUjt the ttittln tendenrlei and pea-loiir* Mr* S. WobU had oalf 
■rMeTBil A A[]erlo]iat work dlaplkying seieoti^ pare Hftd resoaisfli—h# bsa written lome oxpetlont art rritielcni 
In at^le......^e c-ulour jjlatt:^ arir wtiLf obeieen mill A Darhat Sefmrt und oUitm t^^ercnLeenth centiifj'} Ifngvr 

Ln ihc Memitr^' 


TAo ^oni^ny Ckrimialt!^ I^fektA olalina ntLedtJon bI ■ Btudeot of Indian Arb-.^Tbe idet^On of the 

pletiifEi b, on the whnle. tbou^htful. An ■ppreclable mimber of the ptciiim are of fcrcat ArtiaUe lni|Hirliiii<ea. 
Hia obaemiLJoda cm lAndflcAije mnl cm treatment of flowed In Lodieu PilutJiig ore pmrrcH^tiTe nod ini^ht appear 
bs heretiea to thoae tumceuatomed to tJiink of the nuivenal rlements in Arh Mr* Mebta'm aurref I* nn 
encotira^iuit prullmLnar^ and promlso." 


Thr TimSf Lilrmr|r ^njipf irbriAl; ^ * The hook ihould be of great Eoterest lund raliie to ttudeoie of 1 lulian Arti 
Mehta luu I he f^ift nf praeuLinj^ caa^nlial fnoLa olcarl^.. .The eolour allO*^ work wtll^ll cniublOeS 

great nubdJl^* ■■ lb l|ie Hradmf MaiaJi-sSr with fluid gTiee— ba Lit Lhn Agtlral of Hii pilblLlhcn 

■re to be Climi^rAtiilated both cm the qiialltjf ijf the eeionr plat^ etui on the prodlidtiob of tiin bocdt Lb genernLit'* 


tutor catlnb not Oulj in Itself bnt obo kS an Gsample of what pnreij IndbLii ebterpriae enn aohiirre 
111 Lbtf way nf prcxliielafr bnuitlfid hooks.<-We are apt to for^t that India hbi on ortlstle and cbltlErol hbtorj 
ootendlng baek iiinc'h farther than nun, lulu I ho morninp nf tbe world n ami Mr« Mehta'A roluTne !■ a wetcome 
reinindor of that oTten-forjlottnn HJa publlabcn do him honour, for Europe eartalldf entdd net ihow a 

fbore oohU eoample of the pubilibjtig 


Tiai##/ " ALIlfe for the Earellencie and rarity of its rolmjr plales and fw the oi-holartj rrudlLioo 
of thp teati Mfi rolunic la the meat raLnablo adihtion to the lltcntore on [HdEan irt which Iijih eppearad 

for many ycarShHiAbdljt lfN£SAn*a ** Bultwek Onrnaf ** and other buutrrpii'rres hy HtshBiidBa and MailB-ur Kaqi^aiih 
rureot tho ZeniLb of Moffhtll Art dbring the relg'n of Jahangir. Aided by the ocal of hli Pnbl|iihnra„ Mr# Mehta 
hna idren Ms a atandard book whltdi tnolrrlally luoreasd mir appreeiatlon And bnderaLandfpg erf Indian Art#'* 


7'kr Vipd amti ^Vlllfory *'The hook hnm 'aame new material for the itndy nf Indian Pi lifting* and 

WB therofero heartily woleoiufr It...The openlhg ehapLer cm *^The PallAm Prmeoei of SUtanuATmal ** hut mueb 
liilrr^atinir ifiat^rial mul the roproiluettaDi of tinted eopim of ioma of Lbc f rear oca girn a cIcat Idea of tJid 
msthotic! merita of tho opio period of Indian Fainting...Xho rhapter on the "£»«:uinr FAioting id Gnjmt** it of 
Cinii1dernbl« ImpoTtance from the hitLotieml point of vlDWi,..Tl]n most clabcxrate and i^einatlng 10011011 of thn 
buak li tha rhapter on the ^*CnurUArL of Tchrl Garbwal,** wMrh (i iLltnul noted by a larger nnmbor of welt 
Bclect^d and printed repftblucilobs. Both the printer^ and Ihc publinhem deterre aineoto eongroLuia- 

tlnni on tho olmait faultLoafi get^np nf thn bonlcj whidh cmmpnrei very faTtairAhly creo witti Enropeub 
pnblkutiofli erf the iame type.*' 


Xp bnef ^dfi^j* ' A Autnpluoiia volutufr... iudupcniiBhte feu- atiideuta of Oriental Art......Thii 

atndy of Moghul and Indiob Painting.,,reTCfila, In Bdigiong and Court Art# o wBolth of enhibrad lov^Uaesa#** 






TAR APOREVAL A’S BOOKS OF INDIAN INTEREST 


INTJUN CONSTJTTTIONAL PROBLKMS.-By Sir F* S* Siwwtuy Aiyer* K.C.SJ., EdiittA 

Member of Ibt EMJtptiTt Canxvllp Ifndr^i^ Bh. T-At 

THROUGH IKUIA WETH A CAMERA^—A Hunzted Ftioto^A|k|]lt Viowh pf ]tn Ftimouf Citici ntid 
NelbfRl Scenery with in Introduction by Sir Tp W, Arap^i Kt+» C.]pEi^ M. A., Autliof of "'iVoeohliig of oIcp 

Lute FoUow fsf tbe of Aikhabad miid the Punjab. P4pcr Cqrer Efc it Cloth bound ^ 

INDLAK AFTER-DENSER STOBEES.—(A ColEcctEim <if f40 Hilaiinmly Fonoy S4otlcf)« By Sp Fhi Ayyar, 
M.A. <0X0X0- I-CpS. f V(d&, Pflcisi F*rb R*, 4. 

SENSE IN SEX AND OTHER PIQUANT STORIES OF ENDIAN WOMEN*-By A. S. P. Ayynr, 
MpAp COjraKp>p r*C,S. Em, 4^ 

ZOROASTREAN RELEGION AND CUSTOMS*—By Exmd Sheziarji Dtulnbhiii Bbamcha. With m 
I nlroductiop by Dr* Jiraoji Jamahedji Mexfijp BpA«. Pfe. D*, CLK* A airecEut and J-oefd Acevont of the essentia] 

nZamenb of Zm-baifTiaobm^ liidudin^ m shnrt biatary of ^aroMter aod bil pttdetimtm. Tb^rd Edition, revfied 
and etdarged* Kt* fL 

THE FERNS OF BOMBAY*—By Blatter S. Fib D^n FiL%S., PmfeBaor nf Botmayt St* Xatler^i 

CntleiiVi Boiiibay+ and Ji F* d'Almeidii R.Ai* B<SCp <Hoxs.}^ Pnof^mor of Botany^ Stp Xarler^a EtcKoibnyp 

W kUi ^ cnlnttrEd and Id Half-Tpqc pJatea and 43 t«it-%iire«. lU. I-S, 

BOMBAY THKOUOH A CAMERA.^An AEbum cnntaJidng fib VLeva of Bombay^ iHJi Edition* Re. |* 

THE SUBSTANCE OF INDJAN FAITH-“Ey Allan BntterwnrLhi. UCJSpp- Autbur n# ''liiHTlpiiiomi< on thn 
Copper Platca and Stonca In KElEcen District^*, '^Some Madr» TrMi*\ and 'T'be Bouthknda of Ba, 

A PLEA FOR OPEN-AIR SCHOOI^ IN INDIA*-By S. C. Clutterfi. B^c*. L.T. (AH-), (LeediL 

Lecturer^ GoTcmmeTit Training Collei^^ Ajnmrp Antimr gf “*Pbyiical BducatIcMi*', '*Srhggi Hyi:leiie^% "A Tml:- 
Book of PbyaicaJ Tratnins* \ etc- Ro- l-fl, 

CHITOE AND OTHER POEMS*-(tnpifkoff Pwuia of Indln'i Golden Daya)* By Sbyam Enmler Lai 
CLordia. Foreword by E* E* Spellht. Frof- of Engllih LUeratafi:, Oeimanka UniTDrsllyt Hyderabad (Deccan)* 
Edilion Limited to Copuat only. R*^ 4* 

HISTORY OF INDIAN CURRENCY' AND EXCIiANGK.^By B. E. Dwiacbanji. M^A* iBombay). Asaistant 
Profwor of Ecmnnlca and Hiatnry, Morr^ CoRe^, Nagpur, Late Fdiouv Biruda Cnlkie, (B^bay UniversEty)* 
Rs. f-H. 

FEASANT-PROPRrETOBSHEF IN INDIA.-By Frofa«of Dvijada* Utetta, M-A*, A*R.A-C (Ctrcnonttor), 
Late Prnfeaanf nf Aici^Itnre, C* E- CdUefte, Sibpnre, and fnrraerly Priocifnl, Cblltainni Cblteie* Ra. S. 

ELEMENTS OF INDIAN COMPANY LAW.—By Sohrab R. t>avarp Parri»ter-at-Lawp Frinfiin] npet 
Founder of Daw^i Cdlege of Coramerer,, Law and Banklni^ Bcrmbay* Seonnd Edition* Rj- S, 

ELEMENTS OF INDIAN MERCANTILE LAW,.----By Sdthiiib R. Dkmrt Bar.^fc-LawetC!'* Fifth EdltliGn* 
Bl IP, 

BY-B*AYS OF BOMBAY-^ By S. M. RdwmrdetHi C*V,0*, LC.fi.. Lata CommiHioner of FoIiei!f Bomhay* 
With 90 lUnstraUana ipeciiDy drawn for ibla Edatign by M. V* Dhnrandhar, Head MaateJ-, Sir J. Sebod of 
Art* Bombay, Secnnd Edition* Ri. 

INDIGENOUS INDIAN BANNING*—By M. M. S, Gubhayt €Ji*l,* C.J*E., Ijite C^ntwllernf Ciirr cocy 
and Flnandal Seerctary In ihe^ Gcrprnjnent of India* Re. 1-lf. 



THE HYMNS OF ZOROASTER USUALLY CALLED THE GATHAS.—Fw tlie First Time 
to be Diiplirmte PerfroikLl i.nd FricsiJj'* itltb tfi tfCNltiPtieii ndd Neta by Kd S.^ Lianfuil 

Gutbrie, R^Ttmler *iitl TTHpalnlor of FIdIIiiies, Etc, Ei- 10* 

SULTAN MAHMUD OF GHAZNI.—A Study^ By Mdiuminsd HmbLb. B.A. tOlD}4.>, M^l^C^p Frefmor of 
Hifttory RBd Pgiitics^ Univfenlly, AUgxrll. Ei. M. 

HAZE AT AMIR EHUSB AU OF DELHI.—By McnbjumnaA Habib. B,A (Ozouj, ILL-C.. eie. Msl 3^. 

WEKK-KND trips around BOMBAY.—'By EaU nnd Ferry SteAixiBr, DmrrkptiDpa itml PhotOf^pbi 
by Md H. Hiidtfith. B. A, He. 1^. 

THE EMPIRE OF THE GREAT MOGOL*—A TransktlMi of De LaeFs '-Defcripliea of India and Frair 
meEit of Indien Flistory*' by J* S. HoylftDd. M*A.« F, R. HIST. S., Hlilep College, Nagpnr. AmioUitedby S- N» 
Fa&erjee, M*A.* Mahindra College, Patiala. Price Em- 

STUDIES IK INDIAN RURAL ECONOMICS.— By S. Keshava Iyengar, ProfeEUir of 
fF. E. Hx Tbe Nlxam'fl Celiege, Hyderabad (DeCCaa)^ Indlri. SolUctlfiie Eeonotiiie Snrrey cifflrcr wftb tbn 
Geveramcnl df Mysore. Rfi. 6. 

JOURNAL OF INDIAN ART.—Cootaining Huodrcdii of ^ateft. Plain and Colonted^ liSnod In parfi from 
IB#! to Id In. Containing At]LI]Orita.ti¥v Cebtribiltiinia on tbe Indiu trial Aria and Craflj, ATobiteotTtre4i etc* Itl 
lodia^ by Blrvdod, J, L. ElpplingH A. Steele^ HaTell, Hcndley and otbeia. Beantlfnlly nioat^ted by np- 
wards of i-KI idatei In Colotiri. Silver and Gold ^executed by Grigfsli and oUicrf - of PotIerx+ Enozncla, Silka, 
Laqner WdrkXp Book Bindings Ivdeifip RmbrnidEry^ etc, (Cc9Dpl«i« Uat of Jonrnala lent free on appUcBtioii). 

HINDU EXOGAMY*—A Syitenatl^ Study of Hinda Marriage onitldn Ibe Gnlriip by S* V» Earandikar^M.A^ 
Ba. 

THE CHARM OF BOMBAY,-By R. P. Karkarla. With a PorcwnTd by H* E, Lord Wmiogdon< G.C*LE-, 
Gnvernenr ef Botnlby* Ra. f-H. 

THEWOREING OF DYARCHY IN INDlAx (IfJJ-i&eS)— By ^■Eerala Pidra” <K. M* Ptiilkkar). fU. 4 . 

THE TALE OF THE TDLSl PLANT AND OTHER STUDIES,-By C* A. Kiuemid, C.V*0., t.C,5.„ 
Antbor of ^■‘Tbe OatJawi of EfttJ^l*war"^ '‘Tbe Indlaif HerPfi*% etr. Kcir and Revtxed Edlllon. IIJuiIratiTd. 
Rx. 

SHRI KRISHNA OF DWARKA AND OTHER STORIES.- Bj C. A* Kincaid iCdV.O,, LC-S-^ete* Rt. t-d. 

LORD BASTINGS AND THE INDIAN STATES.-By Dr* Meban Sinh. Mehu, M*A** LL*B.* PH.Dd, 
Bajr.-at-Law. Forevnrd by Sir P. S. Sltaxwamy Aiyei-^ !K.C.SJ*t CJ*E* Rs. |il. iTo bn pnblieheil lu 

INCOME-TAX IN RELATION TO ACCOUNTS.-By F* H* Merchant. F*S.A*A.. of Ihe Gorernmnot of 
India, IncomewTax Departtnent, Bombay* Third Edition IW* Tbnroughly Reriicd, CcraxiilnTably Enlarged and 
Bronglit up-to-date. Gnth BoomI* Ra* tf-*. 

MALABAR AND THE FORTUGUF.SE.—Being a Hlatofy of the relatlooi of the Fortugueio wttb Malabar 
from 1400 io i4eS. By K. M. Paulkkart B,A. Bar.-ai-Law, Antbnr of "Slirl Haraba of Kanau}‘‘ etc* 

Forevord by Llcnt.-CoL Sir Richard Ctrnxr Temple, Bt„ C,B,*CJ.E., F*EJi*. F.S.A.. Ediinr, "‘The Indian 
Anliquary^% IBbitrated, Royal Sro. Site, Ra* g. 

SHRI HARSHA Of KANAUJ*^A Mont^raph on ttn Hlit^ry of India in tbe Fint half of the Tth Century 
A. C* By K. M* Panihkiir, BpA* (OXON*) Author cd '‘Introduction tn the Relalinn of Indian Statei To tbe 
Gn-fernicent of IniBa'*| etc, Rt. IAS, 

COMMERCIAL POLICY OF THE MOGULS*-By Dr. D. Paul, B. COM*, PJI. D., Jivunpur, Almo«. 

Price aboni Ri,^ I0, 1T« be publiihed In I93tk] 


SRX PflOBLEMS iS INDIA*—4 Bdvntlfic EipsEtioei af Scfjt Lir« ^nd Mima curEoui Mirrl&pa CiutoiBS 
pf^niLEfiif In Indlik from ilidn kmm^miditL&L tn UiD pfOHint di.^. N. S. Phi-dkn:i M^Ap* Pr^cuor -of ^pDial pxul 
Mnrpl l%ilai 0 {iliyt Rnjirani Cdlag'Ai Kalhqtpar. Forowntd by MftTgnrvt BpnjfcF* Prcsidenl, Tfia AmeiilciAii Birtb 
Cnfltrdl Le«irns. Fully lIliiitrBtt^* Second EdEttonp Ks* 6- 

PlCrURES OF INOLIN l-lFE AND CIlAltACTfiRS,—An Album of Reprodiictian frqra Photin^rmp^ 

ind Dfawiosi^ do|iicti&; tbo Pintilfi of Enilu, tbdc Co^tuimeSt 1^1 Mepnuri^ Cuitoim, etc. Be. 1-lf, 

THE COOPEJIATIVE MOVEMENT IN iSDlA: A COMPAEIATJVB STLTDT--By J. L, RaLop. B,A*» 
H.E.A*S. CLO^flDOW), WiLb Ferewnrd by Prof. P* A* Wndlm, M.A., Autbdr of of Indln/* eic* 

Price EU. 

BHAGAVAD-OiTA«~'H!e Saa^^CelD^ipL AunlyseJ. An ExposItEon on the Baik of Fiycho^Fh iLoMpiijr aud 
Fhjelii»-AiuJ)iiii. By Vesont G* Eleb* P.C.FpS.t IhpM. AS*p Antbar of ^'Tbo Mjnitoriom KundaUnl'^ ForrfroFd!i 
by Ni D* Mfllila, B- A.. Depotf MaelcIpHl Commlflioneri Botnbiiy, Antboz' of ^^TbeEvolaElua aod Qoiieflptiea of 
osr* ind C* V* Veiiifi. M.A*p LUB- llluitratMi. Rik 

THE AnrSTEElOUSKUNDALINK-^The FbyaicaJ Beau of the ^^Eundalini (Hiikbiy in ternu of 

Wnlero Amtomy eiid Phyfliole^ir by Dr* ‘Vuant G* Relei F*Ci,P#S.i L.M.-AS. With fe Foreiruril by Sir Jehu 
Woodpolfe* Second EnUrged end Tboccngbly Rri-bed Editimi^ UluftTetoGL Pricn lU* 3-!l. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE DJRECTtONAL p\STEOLOGY OF THE HINDUS AS PROPOUNDED IN 
ViMSHOTTARI DASA*-Ry Dr. V* G. Etle. L.M.fc S*p F*R*C.P* Bs. 3* 

UMAR EHAYVAM and HLS AGE.—By Otto ftotbfokl. F.E.G.S., t,CM, Ra. 

WITH PEN AND RIFLE IN KiSHTWAE.-A Dnilghifal book nn Sport in the HimilayM. By Ort.^ 
Hothfrld, F.E-G-S.. LC-S.. etc. R*. +^. 

THE MAIN CURRENTS OFMARATHA HISTORY*—By FtfOf. Gmind Sakha ram Sardeaai. B.A. Author of 
"‘Marathi tUyaSaf. (Patoi Unlivenity Rnaderahk}! Locinraa^ ]^S.]l Roi^ 

HINPUSTANI WITHOtrr A MASTER.—A Siinple Metbai of learning HindeiaUiD'k end Urdu t^nngugci 
In S weeki In Roman Character^. With a Cepleiu Edgllah-Hldduataiii VocabtJLLnry and Laacar'a Hindmlani. 
BySuruddin Buhuddiu Syci^K E*ate Urdu Tcachori Y.M.C.A.-, (Bumlifly).—Third Editicc. Re. 1^13. 

CKRYSANTHEMUMSs HOW TO GROW THEM.-Fur Arontaiini In India* By Mra. Temple Wright 
Adthof o€ ''FUmera and Gardiml id India*'. Aoiud 13* 

A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE GUJARATI LANGUAGE.—Together irith a Short Heading Book 
and Vcrabulary* By the Rvr* Wm. St* Clair TisdalL M*A.. C.MpS^^ Parmerty FrincipaL Tminitig CtpRcge* 
AmriUar, btcly MtHiotuiry in chargot C* M. S. Mnhammidan MlJiloap Bombay. Re^ l-«. 

DOWNFALL OF HINDU INDIA <C. 10<» to Ijtw ApC*).-By C* V* Vaidja, M.A** Lf**B.. Hoo. Fellow* 
Bombay UnlraTuityp and Author of ^‘^Mahablukrata^ n CrUlclam^^' "Riddle nf RamayoQap*** "'Rpk' Indiit*^^ etr. 
R«* 741* 

AT AJANTA.-By Kanilyakl H-Vakil* B.A., LL.B.* Foreword \yy W. E. Gladatooe S43tonion. l.E,S. 
With SS llilLTnoe lUizalratiDiia* Rj. S. 

GUJARATI EXERCISES. —Or a Nnw Mcala of Laaroljig to Read* Write and Spank tho Gnjaratt lai&glla^ 
In ita txtpontliQi, on the OUondciflan Syrtem* With Appondla contolnling a Synopati of the .AottriDf Irregular* 
Pkiwire^ CaunaUrr, Deponent p and Idlmnatlc VcrlKi Ual of Advcrba^ PrcjKmltiiinfp Jdterjechinui, Fradloiai 
Conjunctional and Nnmbem Names of the Ikiya and Mouthip nnd Degrees of Rekiio^Khlp^t Ruin for Geoderi 
GrnmmaticAl Termip Prefixear Affixea; Matthew V-Y1L with lulcrtkllcar Transcript and VeraJonr Popular 
Pfererbap idc* By Rnbcirt Yming* F*E*S*I^p Authof nf Varloci Worka In the Semitic a'nd liiIc^Earfipfliui 
LanguagMp WUh a Key for Prlrato Study* Ra^ T-Sj without Key Ri. A, 
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